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The Art of Story-Writing 

Unique Course of Instruction (by post) prepared by Dis- 
tinguished Authors for the London Correspondence College 

A REAL and practical proficiency in the interesting and lucrative art of 
short Story- Writing can be acquired by anyone with a gift for writing. 
Under the general Editorship of Mr. Max Pemberton, who himself wrote 
some of the lessons and personally directs the instruction, a special Course in 
this subject has been prepared for the London Correspondence College by the 
following famous authors: SIR ARTHUR QuiLLER-COUCH (" Q "), Professor 
of English Literature at Cambridge ; MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD ; Mr. W. B. 
MAXWELL ; Mr. VV. Prtt Ridoe ; Mr. Charles Garvice ; and Mr. Newman 
Flower (Editor-in-Chief of Messrs. Cassell & Co. The Course teaches 
would-be writers not only what they want to know but what Editors want 
them to know. Through his own work in connection with the lessons each 
student's ability is discovered and developed ; he is shown how to achieve a 
practical mastery of style and technique and how to make the best use of an . talent 
he may have for writing stories— the demand for which has never been so great. 
The instruction is conducted entirely by correspondence at a moderate fee. 

S/tti+l CcMrtts alio fmidtd im J cmr-»a/itm, V trit witing, itt. Full particulars post ft M from the Secretary 

The London Correspondence College | 

23 Albion House, New Oxford St., London,W.C. 1 jfL,_^Ji 
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A 4=Minute Lesson in Personal Efficiency 

To Help You Discover the Bineit Ambition of Ycur Life and How to Achieve it Qui'* 1 * 



b> Edward Earle Purinton, 



the Famous Efficiency Expert 



RECENTLY I talked with the man who 
draws the highest salary in the world. 
I asked him how he had succeeded. 
He answered quietly, " I have not succeeded. 
No real man ever succeeds. There is always 
another goal ahead." 

Although this man has outrun every rival, he 
has not reached the goal of his own satisfaction 
— any more than YOU have. But he is efficient. 
Are you efficient ? Efficiency will save you 
many years of grinding, discouraging, and 
expensive haphazard experience. 

Is it not much better to learn and profit by 
the mistakes and false moves of others than 
to waste valuable days and years waiting for 
experience? Don't rely on the hope of doing 
better "next time." With the proper know- 
ledge you will save mistakes. 

It has been my privilege to act as teacher 
and counsellor to thousands of ambitious men 
and women — from the heads of large companies 
to the most humble beginner in the ranks. 

And I have concluded that the average man 
engaged in a large enterprise who has not 
yet applied efficiency methods to his work has 
been losing from .£200 to .£20,000 a year- 
while the professional or industrial worker has 
probably been losing from ^20 to <£ 1,000 a year. 

For twenty years I have been studying at 
close range the exact reasons for these people's 
failure to get ahead. And into my new 
Practical Course in Personal Efficiency I have 
put, in compact form, the results of this study 
of individuals and business concerns. 

The Seven Lessons 

Give you the Essence of Efficient Living and 
Business Achievement. They teach you in a 
few pleasant evenings of study 

How to Measure Your Efficiency. 

How to Get Ahead. 

How to Keep Well. 

How to Improve Your Finances. 

How to Organise Your Work. 

How to be Efficient at Home. 

How to Plan Your Life. 

By showing you in my lessons what other 
men and women — iust like yourself — have 
learned and done and been, I believe sincerely 
that I can save you about ten years of costly 
experiment, and, moreover, can show you how 
to use your strength, energy, and special 
abilities in a way which will certainly bring 
you success. 

Efficiency is nothing less than the difference 
between wealth and poverty, fame and ob- 
scurity, power and weakness, health and 
disease, growth and death, hope and despair. 
The step from one of these extremes to the 
other is a short and easy one— if you KNOW 
HOW. 

Take one of my pupils whom I shall call 



Mr. X, because if I ever met an "unkno»* 
quantity," he was one when he first can" 
to me. . 

He has increased by about 500 per ce ~i 
his daily output of work, his optimism a^J 
will power, his health reserve, and his financt* 



resources. 



How did he do it ? 



First, he analysed himself. Have you e» 
done this— thoroughly ? If not, try doing 

I can tell you I never saw such a cbafl** 
in a man. ^ 

He changed his habits of living and increa*"- 
his daily output of energy about 200 per ce J\j fi 

He stopped being a pessimist and gruin 0^ 
and became the most cheerful man ^ 
whole organisation. Having grown . r % J< 
friendly, he attracted a host of new > rie " e 
He prospered. He advanced. He beca"^ 
a leader. He developed courage. 

But remember this: Mr. X was not ^ 
exceptional man by any means. une* 
iust average to begin with. When I first K ^ 
him he was making £3 a week. ^°- <i2y e^ 
is probably without a rival in his chosen ^ 
—and his name is known throughout ^ 
business world. You can do the sa>»« 

bctter - -rrtK. 

Edward Earle Puri-^ 10 *' 
* » * 

ONLY THIRTY SHILLING^ 
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Examine It 

The most amazing thin.; 



Free 



it Mr- 



rurio'i* 

Coarse in Terminal Efficiency J".^ *> 
Uisons is the low price at which it is now P°T^j dj* 
secure it. So confident are the publisher* "J^ 
tremendous value of the course will be app? 
you as soon as you have examined it, that "\' c0 «- 
send the entire seven lessons post free ><* f*. 



lb* 



sideration. Without paying a penny you ^ 
for yourself l.ow twenty-one years of »«uoy fit 
part of the author has been concentrated *£»**rT 
shortest possible e» press ion of the most 



principles of efficiency. 

Then when you decide to keep the L ?~ sal0 
only jos. in full payment. For this «n«' ,-pdr*^ 
become owner of a work that has been worth " ^ & 
of pounds to o-hers, and mar well prove <»»*»'£' 
means of increasing your health and 7°°' 
and adding to your income every ye*r °' * 
Send now. befo.e this l^w offer is withdraw^ .^r 

A thousand important business house*, v m ^t* 
tioos have already ordered Mr Punnton* 
their friends, patrons, clients, or empW^ 

The Natioqal Business and Personal 

Dent 2 _ ^ 



Eific^ 
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When SomQone 
is Cominq io Tea 

One packet of Edwards' Lemon 
Ginger Cake Mixture makes 18 
most delicious TEA CAKES 
without Sugar, Eggs, or extra flour. 
Ready to eat in 1 5 minutes. 

The 18 dainty Baking Cases 
enclosed in each packet are clean 
to use, and give an additional 
attraction to the table. 



p ul| a- . 

^ * oil Qrocen 

tT Awards Co., 



7% D 

Per Packet 
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NEURASTHENIA 

(The Twentieth Century Disease) 
NATURE'S OWN CURE. 



Medicines and drugs, diet treatments, exercise and " rest 
cures," have alike proved incapable of, or only partially and 
temporarily successful in, overcoming this condition. Small 
wonder, then, fiat the neurasthenic despairs of a cure — regards 
himself or herself as incurable. _ f 

Neurasthenia arises from lock of Nerve Force. The only 
method of restoring lost Nerve Force is to recharge the system 
with Electricity, the natural force secreted in the air we 
breathe, and which in itself is scarcely distingui«haLle from 
Nerve Force, For years the difficulty of the Scientist and the 
Physician has Seen to find a means, at once cheap, convenient, 
and comfortable to the patient, of employing this great vitalis- 
ing natural force. Until the Pulvermacher Electrolog<cal 
Treatment overcame these objections. Electrical Treatment 
DON T HESITATE. 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
TO INVESTIGATE THE 
PULVERMACHER 
ELECTRIC TREAT 
MENT Tu-DAY. 



too cumhrous, and 
too much confined to 
expensi vc hospitals 
and institutions for 
any but a very rich 
minority. 




INDECISION NOW MAY COST YOU A LIFETIME OF 
ILL-HEALTH AND SUFFER NG. W HE FOR FREE 
PARTICULARS TO-DAY. 

ELECTRICITY — THE NATURAL CURE. 

To-day the Pulveimather Ttraiment brings il in its best 
form within ihe r- ach of all. You cai* carry oat this most 
nuccean'iil form of Electrical Treatment in your own hone. 
You can wear the Putvciniacher Electrical Appliance* at work 
or at play. 

HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS ? 

If your nerves are u-oak or disordered, if your limbs tremble, 
If you have numbness or nerve pains, if you are inclined to 



brood over your affairs, if yon are nervous, timorous, and 
undecided, if you worry over trifles and fear for the future, if 
your memory and will are weak, if you lack self-confidence, if 
you feel crushed and choked in a railway carnage or closed 
rooms, if you feel diuy in open thoroughfares or nervous 
among a crowd— these are all symptoms of Neurasthenia, and 
should not be neglected. A Free Book, entitled " A Osiide 
to Hea'lh and Strength.'* describes how the wonderfu ly 
successful Pulvcmiacher F.iectrolotr ; cal Treatment cure- q»i. kly 
and permanently Neurasthenia, Nervous l/yapepwa. Nervous 
Disorders, and the many functional trouble* due to lick of 
Nerve Force. 



■INQUIRY COUPON.- 



By posting this FREE FORM TO.DAV (MM mi |afjsj|l 
the "Cuwm TO HlAlTH AMD STHa-Nf.TM." Srhieh. ha« 
pointed the way tuo oss ully to thousands. You place 
yourself under no obligauon by applying for this Book 
and particulars of the I'ulvermacher Appliance*. 

NatHt , _ 

AddreU 

Poll t* Ihe Saaerlntcadeal, Pslveraacher F.eclroleiUai 
Initliult, Lia., loft. Valcaa fleaae. M, L.atatt Hill. Lessen 
E.C.4. Hutch Nao*'s Sto»y Mac —Sept . 1010, 
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Custard for one meal, thin- 
ner), and creamy. Foranotbe 1 *' 
cool, smooth inviting bla nC " 
mange. At tea-time or supP e 
a chocolate mould. 



Each dish of Corn Fio uf "' 
Johnston's 'Patent' c ° r 
Flour — combined with 
undiluted milk, makes 

,nt 



tie* 
tb* 



meals full of nourishtn e w 
easily digested nourishm e 
cooling, healthful, satisfy 111 
food for the hot months- 

and 

Ever fresh, wholesome, 
of highest quality — 




J. & G. Johnston 
and 29, Bartholomew close, 



ADVER 



NEW 
TERM 

commence* 

18 AUG. 



TO ENSURE 
SUCCESSFUL CAREERS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN 

Send your boys and girls to Clark's College, 
which (or 40 years has been engaged in success- 
fully training young people of both sexes for 

BUSINESS and CIVIL SERVICE 

appointments. The training gives boys and girls 
a good start in life, inculcates self-reliance and 
loyalty, and develops initiative and discipline. 
Highest testimonials are daily received showing 
the extraordinary success of Clark's methods. 

150,000 STUDENTS SUCCESSFUL 

Day, Evening, and Postal Courses 



Cmll or writs tor tall lllattrafd Protpectui (So. oo>. 

CLARK'S COLLEGE, LTD. 

126, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 



v <Hjr holiday kit 

A will not be complete without a good 
■» reliable fountain pen. One that will 
start instantly, write smoothly, never 
Wot, and above all one that will suit 
your hand exactly. 
What you need is a 



'JEWEL' 

Safety Fountain 
Pen ... No. 100 

12/6 



^.uiiiii. THc LATEST PORTABLE 

i TYPEWRITER 



Should you prefer a Stylographic 
I'en, then you tnuit have a 

'RECORDER' 

10/6 

It is fitted with gold and palla- 
*"urn point and gold spring 
"•edle, and is t lie best stylo made. 

••"» Aral nu tf fH*ii»4/rrm 
•S'Www amJ Storrt, tr Mnti 

J EWCL PEN CO., Ltd. 

CD-*- ... 
'6, Newgato Street, 
_ London, B.O.1. 
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Efccent,. !?.--«>• 

Acutl m»cl>™« »o wr" 
Uimi lb* uarf. n 

ttanpi- a cm m * 

A wood««.»y 
nn'ioi: L»»« • 

Th«H««<*» MM. 



Compl*t« tn H»nit«o«J 
SB l.«Mh«f AtMiM < •«•: '"■»" 
= II tin I lu.h ; F»ci.»h I-er«r 
S Ut and K«r- *» **>S- 

S owMr^l.*. >■!'<•*• • • 
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BENNETT CO. •■•»* «i 
it, Qhh Vtetarta Strut. 
LONDON. CC4 
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"BROOK LEY 
MODEL AEROPLANES 

IF you w.nt to make yoar ton or sepW 
an acceptable prasent. «i»e him one oi wr 
Model Aeroplane*, which are ,uarante«d to ly. 

micas. 

So. I. ttalLBM. ■,*po»lp««l »* » l^oftar.MpMM* 

Dotlvry by ntmrm. Cmulogut 4*. 

WARMLEY AEROPLANE CO, 

Wacfcs, WAJtMLtY. BRISTOL. 
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ARE YOU FIT AND ABLE 
TO BEAR THE BURDEN 9 




In these strenuous lime* we mu.t hare 
our full re»ourcs« at our command. Weakly 
and suffering, you cannot bear the strain. 
You require vigorous health and strength, 
and these you will only regain with Nature's 
own remedy : Electricity. 

The celebrated " Ajax " Dry Cell Body Battery 
gives you just the right nature of current, of suffici- 
ent volume to saturate your whole system with this 
life-giving element. It infuse* new energy, vim 
and power into every single nerve, muscle and 
tissue of your organism. Von just apply the 
Battery for one hour daily, whilst resting, and this 
new life is pumped into your body without shock, 
inconvenience or irritation of any kind. It is power- 
ful but soothing, and thousandsof" Ajax" patients 
will tell you that it achieves all we claim for it. 

Cures are obtained in the roost chronic cases, even 
when all other methods have failed. Write at once 
for our explanatory book entitled " Electricity, the 
Road to Health," which describes how weakness 
overcome and replaced by luxuriant health and 
strength ; how pains and aches are driven out and 
all nerve troubles banished for ever. 

WE SEND IT FREE 

// eath you not hint, to virilt ml ante. Yon tvi/l tktn 
learn Mate Rheumatism, l.nmiafo. Sciatica, .Venrattia, 
Nnirilit, /'aralytii, Bawel, Stameuk. I.htr and Kidney 
trtuhltt, <W a hatt of others, ' re cured ty Ike mrrut 
sucetsttnl tieatment in existence. H'rite tuhj/tf yam 
have il in your mind, and Ikis matt intetetting faak, 
fully tllnUiattd, unit at once ft lent la yan t 'Rli S OR 
ALL CHARGE, ky rttnm o/fiast. Ii mil ft a. n t 
'/tier la yan, M ivn'lt I? Jar, nam. 

THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

Dept. 171), 25 Ho'.horn Viadaet. Leadea. LCl 



DON'T 
HAVE AN OPERATION 
FOR RUPTURE. 

Doctors, Surgeons, Nurses and Hospi'.al Staffs j*» 
already overworked inoaring for our wounded fighting '"^J 

and those civilians who arc really ill. Don't ask them _ 



ly il 

operate on you for rupture. Operations are expo 
both in money and lime (both of which we should 

[[).. ■>»***'U» l mrl kbMv Ik*. — . * c,t^r^S***T 



m 



besides they are not always succ***". 

The Rice Method has 

thousands in their own j**^ 
L while IbllowingtheirownoccuP" 

C tions. without painor loss oft"": 
and at slivht evneose. I'. 



hs* 



[ 

ty 



f 



miu di sliyi.t expense, "u-ve 
cured after two operation* 
failed. Try it. Among tbo» 
has cured are Mr. H. Ds* M *_. 
Heathfield Nursery. HaingT 
Middlesex (ruptured from 
hood); Rev. T. BROW? " 
Kimberley Drive. Gc 
Liverpool (had doubleri . 
years); Mrs. A. GkaY. 
Vibert, 33. Syvcrfen *^ 
Mr. H. Dsn Kmc Tooting Junction. ^"Li-JjAs* 
73 years, ruptured 23 yevs). and Mrs. AcSTiN. 
Street, Osmaston Road, Derby (ruptured as years- 
operations failed). 

FREE TO THE RUPTURE^ 

A free trial of this famous home cure will l<" *'°LoO 

of any P**" 
nt at one*- 

(B. 1767). 



to anyone who is ruptured or wt)o knows of a«0 
ruptured, if the following c 

COUPON , 

Cut out and post to WM. S. RICE, Ltd. (G.P-0'c4. 
No. 5), 8*9, Stonecutter Street, Los>do». *~ . 

ruptured? Agt 'I 

; left, or bcth sides or navel? J 



Time 
Right, 
Name . 
Address 



DUTTON'S> 



T~\urrt>ii's Shorthand has only 6 rules »od 29 prs*- 1 ' 1 ^ 
LJ Couplet* theory teamed in 24 hoejT*. ^^aj 
quickly gives high speeds. Send 2 stamp* "L.7 5*»g 
booklet containing specimen le»«on» 10 Duttwj » Qraf 
(Desk K «). Skegness. London Branch: 9» **» 
Ruisetl Street, W.Cf. 



Russell Street. W.C.r. -anm. 

SHORTHAND 



HEIGHT INCREASED 

IN SO DAYS - 

51 COMPLETE I »<> 
course. I "nVSSn? 

Tht Melvia Stron. Systssa NEVER FAILS. 

Full far mn. art A- Ttttinumialt-SI*~t l - % 
comfittt town ty return at fatt /*" i 1 

Ms rta Itrar Ltd. >Oe»* SI ■ m - 





IND-MASTERY & SELF-CONFlO 

I -he ataM of M ind-MasSS^^ «* r l 



- 5P 



min<J«d 
t 



d H M«IM 1 ' Urn I 



■ -vn. 

1 St.«y. Armf 



H A me 
p4 H .pet ice**** ' 

. a%f~SB tse Arm* tf-*e C-^*-^* 

.. .-J MJI -. -oji>tav «U 




Are you Qualified for the 

Job you seeb 




CONSIDER 
WELL 
YOUR 
UTURE 




IF NOT-WHY NOT ? 

There Is No Need to Remain Uncertificated Any Longer— 

WE will teach any one of the technical trades in list below efficiently, making you 
* f or High 



CHOOSE A CAREER 



A Complete College Training for 

Arable by Cash or Instalment*. All Teat Book* provided by I 



£5 lO O 



Look through this list and let us know which trade Interests you. 

Clerks of Works Dalies 
^Pb-loia, Street.™ ia Coacr.te snd Steal 

mtm G»il 

EL_ i 'i i 

C*ss**ndiaa 



I V you are preparing lor any 
I cm. . ask our advice. W. 
; * specialise In all exams, con- 
nected with technical subject*, 
and will be pleased te give 
further particular* PR EE el 
CHARGE. Parent* should seek 



Ear— ««• - 

Profetsioaal Career* for Udies 

'Aou art Interfiled In any trade as ,hou>n In the Iht oboe*, we will tend you our Free Booklet, which 
/u "y eiploin, our method.. We ho>t helped thounnd, to pro.perity. WE CAN HELP YOU. 

&EACH THE TOP OF YOUR PROFESSION 

ARE YOU REALLY EFFICIENT > If eo. whet proof do you carry > 
Your word to en employer i* not proof that you ere efficient, but e College 
Qualifying Diploma or Certificate, signed by the Professional Staff, a the 
hallmark of efficiency. It ia e distinguishing mark — a reward for study — 
a proof of efficiency — and a valuable asset in seeking a remunerative 
position. The Diploma will cauee you to be recognised a* qualified. It 
ia a guarantee that you are the right man lor the important 




Writ* to-daff. mtntlonlng Which subject, to 

THE BENNETT COLLEGE 

(Dept. 131), SHEFFIELD 
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In three months' time 




you could* 





play this at sight, 



Think what it mean' to be able to sit down at the piano, 
10 open a difficult and hitherto unseen piece of music and to 
play it offatonce without hesitation, with absolute confidence. 
As a rule this stale ot proficiency is only reached, if at all, 
after years of patient practice and study. But the TH Kir- 
WAI.L. System has been worked out so scientifically that 
the mind is tr« ned along certain Hies and Its latent faculties ara 
brought out. On* liair-hour's da-lr study under the THELWALL 
System will tnshe you a rapid sad inl afliUe sight-reader u> throe 



oion-hs. errn U you only hare a •«>., «nowle__ 

Taa now famous TllELWALL Star., moreorer. 1» •'Ctf 
ar-pro re-l by the leaoW laailitaas of in- country. ii-chi-*"'* Zin 
RZStUCX NUDGE. MK LAtf DON EOSALD ud DB, BOW-*""' 
To know sD aboai this tysre 
aacl istag id. stamp lo cose* 

kEADKL" S.nd yoar apptkaslon now. 



■ 



THELWALL RAPID SYSTEM OF SIGHT-READING 

(Dipt 13), 30 and 32. Ludgali Hill. London. C.C.t 



BLUSHING 

ARE YOU BASHFUL ? 

Do you "flu-h up' when confronted by stranger-.' Are you 
Timid, Awkward and Self-conscious just on those very 
occasions when courage and self-command would be of the 

Ireate-t possible advantage to you f If so. your Hervoui 
yitem demands immediate attention, for all these wretched 
di-ubilities are the result of Weak, Uncontrolled Nerves. The 
Dean System of Treatment is a ■Imp)* private home 
method, GUARANTEED to rid you of the Blushin* habit 
within 7 daye. Moreover, it will give you full control of 
your Herves, thus enabling you to develop a strong, self- 
reliant character which is essential to Success. Write to day 
particulars and imerestinjr. booklet, "Tha Power to 



ent FREE if you mention Huuhinian'i 



tor full 

Win," which will i 
Story Ad. 

T. E. DEAN, LTD., 

II. ALL SAINTS ROAD. ST.- A N N F. 8 ■ ON - BE A . 




A new and remarkably successful method of curing 
adopted at Christ Hospital and other Public Schools is now at 
the service of all Stammerers who will apply for terms to the 
originstor, Mr. J. Herbert Minll. by private interviews, visits to 
Sch-i il or Collece— or in son,e cases by correspondence— 
200. OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W. 



OLD TEETH 

OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUCHT 

Ma*«r»- Hruwnlntr. iHrntnl M»nuf-vctqr**fi. tt Oml. 

. ion tint or v n«l Ana wU» do if-t eVJvrrtla-* b.1*I-*»*1 
Mil 01 Ml't p*r pull ftllil I ' ■ <•)■'' full TtVIU* |wr rrtun. sff . — ■ , . 

63, Oxford Street, London, W. 1 

KSTABLInllE!) 100 , , W: • 



fe^te Promotes Curly Haf r , 

rubeeas*, 



V r 'v 



Corly Hair • 

an-et " W 



I IT J : 



Ga»" 



ss«a or CaaMrasL T»*s • • 
busa looasnff for for > e - rv ._, 
ha mU-s. I rW« It r«r "A, *«•* 

For a short sssse. ho-e.et SaSffi 
our special oAer to*. <■. for 



The NEW WAVCUBLCO 

Hiah Holborn food— 




iff asonwr or. quick medicines & 
ire. Spassd a little "^-emfc*** 

r.tr,TH l N ? u : TAB ) .rT i CO^ i 



-lb.» 



HEALTHY YOUR 

WOMEN cpupDc , 

■"at *eu "hr»lihy - cor«». and the "Natural Ease" ■ ■ ■ 

Corset U the most healthy of all. Every wearer says Lj A A A " -* X. m. ,■ J • 

J?- While moulding ihe figure to the most delicate 1 1 
of feminine grace, they vastly improve the heaith. 



THE 

CORSET 
OF 

HEALTH 




The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 

8/11 pair. 

Ptitaf abroa.1 txlrm. 



with 



Coa.pl.le 

Special Del 



Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 
30. Made in finest 
quality Drill. 

SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 

*• boots or stasia to drag, hart, or break. 

'kclng at the back. 
**°« of atrons;. darabla drill of Dnsst quality. 

*Uh special sospendsrs, datachabla for 

-eahlng purposes. 
w I* lacad at the sldts with elastic cord to 

Mpand frcly when breathing. 
« Is ntud with adjustable shoulder straps. 
u has a short it Inch busk In front which 

•Mure, a perfect shape, and la fastened 

ft the top and bottom with non-mallnf 

nooks and Eyas 
" *** ba easily washed at home, bavin* nothing 

*» rust or tarnish. 

We »r the " NATURAL EASE " 
p»*»et and free yourself from 
lQ< li8estion, Constipation, and 
,c °»»i of other ailment, so 
distressful to Women. 

•tj?** Cor.tr. are specially recommended foe ladies 
i, v J7VJ r cycling, tennis dancing, gulf, etc . as thete 
l„,~: to h-an ee break. Singers. Actresses, and 
S^_™"s wiM woikloAil smbisscs, as tbey s— file 
lo breathe with perleet fiecduca. All wwSBVM, 
'*»•.« a ^ wasawwives. and those employed in « »|*- 
"H "'••■iidiog <o msm saovement. appreciate the 
•Sc, £e«e Corsets, They yield freely to every 

t«u, *** •* "'- e body, ami ■ nils* giving beauty of 
* are the mtou comfortable Corsets ever worn. 

^£ £P FOR YOURS TO-PAY. 

* «./ tew* rw, m*m., *UI*** 

rvntvau. </ J, !,,<!,,■,, J 

CfW«« awat saM C#rart». 

' f'Mtml Ofitr, mnA awse* /ii^i r> <*/ 

M EALTH CORSET COMPANY, 

M,_j ,, Dews. 119. 

««•-, 2C/2I. Ho War. Vtadwrt. Lo-d-. E C I . 




THOUSANDS of responsible and 

HIGHLY PAID 
ACCOUNTANCY 

AND 

SECRETARIAL 
APPOINTMENTS 



are open to ou 

COLLEGE -th 

framing. Whv 



OPOLITAN 



ae of tb«e > 



Specialised Postal Training— 

as*, aad open t« every pes Ma el 



taken at 
either sea. 

■ rlCUl rlsTDRIi. 

i. The CSosrv s I I avara ssirill 

ral eeedinetae «* tec i.«t~.i«l 
Ae«OMrtlaiw%' s-d S*. r. *r..-» raa>nm»- 
■ taaasay other tralalag cnui 
la Ike artsias laJea 
,. Vat sseet MgafJ o,«aii»»a Accooni- 
,., T urf tecrsterlai Stag la tba 
Ilaaa — . . '«t >»»•», 
llceieeaaasaa eaa Batveeara-.i*L 



Stn* m 



FREE 
GUIDE 

a»4 parlicmlmrt 



y The tees sr 
easy, if dewed. 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

Dept. ft I. ST. ALBANS. 



•/HI kw ■ 
cbl. ration 
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PRIZE COUPON 1 

September 

This coupon to be retained and not tent in until 
ihe coupons following in the October, November, 
and December numbers have appeared. 




DON'T DRUDGE tVe PIANO! 



u 



Ihe Tl 



NDICR the Thelwall Rapid Piano Coarse, twelve simple 
lessons enable you to master the keyboard and play at sight 
any piece that comes within your technical powers. 

Until you have tried this wonderful system you cannot possibly 
realise how remarkably it simplifies piano practice, and how 
co "T le . , A ly ," »? lve »*" lh « difficultiej that perplex the be C inrwr. 

Ihe Ihelwall Rapid Piano Courts has won the approval of 
the leading musical authorities. 

Mr. \V. Herbert Hickox, Mua. Doc. Professor at 
the Guildhall School of Music, says : " you do not 
elaim a HI loo much tvhru you jar Ikitl il it dt- 
Ufnedto tnturt to the />»/>»/, Iht maximum ruuit, 
wlh l/it minimum expenditure of lime." 

FREE BOOKLET. 
"Tko Charm of Mu.ic Brought Within Yew . 

A copy of this interesting booklet, which tells you all -. 
• he Thelwall System, will be tent you free on receipt of id 
— to cover postage. 

SECRETARY, THE THELWALL RAPID PIANO COURSE 
(Dtat. It), 32. LUOBATI HILL. E.C.4 



What About ihe Future 7 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

have helped more men to successful futures than any 
other institution in the world. I.C S. training is 
simple, quick, and certain. At little cost it comas to 
you, wherever you are, at home or overseas, aboard 
ship, In hospital, or barra. ks, and follows you round 
wherever you go. I'osi this coupon NOW! 
INTERNATIONAL CORRf.SPONOfcNCE SCHOOLS, LTD., 
II. International Hull Jinn, KiaiSWiy. W.C.I. 
Plana* tenil m» your fraa book r<aitainlng fall larti'u »r« -t 
th« (-onrao or Co»r'«|.in.l.-n.'« Training before wVch I havo 
ssarkao X. 

.Mixixn ..lioura ..Hrxoow batatvtau 

.Mkchani' 4i.[snif. .Auaifft.rt'Hr . On KMurrar 
,1)sai: nursMAX-- I'oCLrHv Kakmibq ..TxiriLia (naamv 
.Ki-BTKirai. . inn Kxui»«jtix.,..wia«Lt.. Tan 
nriLoiau . «i siKE».Ta»i«im) Wooowoamao 

ii.in.. . RackrtAaiartir ..Pvurm/M 

Motoks . .SAi-MM «siMH!r r>in r.i>i« 

rfifAM ..ADvcartkiM) . Caksiaa tor Wourv 

Ron.— If la. utMi dcirrd ta not In ak*.. an. writ* it 
■aMi— 
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Many ol lo-day"s foremost business men attribule tb*j^ 
success in life to an early knowledge of Pitman's 5 no" 
hand. To-day the opportunities lor shorthand-wf" 
have increased a hundredfold. Pitman's Shorthand to. 
be learned quickly and easily by means of lb* 
compact and simple lessons given in 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND 
RAPID COURSE 

— the new book lhal is preparing thousands of T^JjjJ 



people lo be succeta'al business men and women — 
future. Pitman. Shorthand Rapid Court*. 
booksellers, price 2 6. or with additional exercise*. *^ 
Free lesson and interesting booklet post free 
KtW. School. Sontkara.lo. Row, London. W.Gl.g' *J 
Isaac Pitman * Seat. Ltd.. I. Amen Corner. Londo^*"^, 

Vs I rtloLT PURE BLOOD HEALTH IS iMI'OSa' 1 * 1 ' 6 " 



BLOOD 
MEDICINE 



VETARZO 

LIFE WITHOUT HEALTH IS LIVINO DEATH- 

VETARZO Sr R 'v N E A ?oV 

leading 0**>£Uk 



Trial Bottle either 
Vetarjo Reinedin Co 



Rgktdy, 
Go»p«i OaJ 



.N.W.5, La*****- 



fro* 1 




" - i ■ i ■ ■ ■ — — » s. — y ■ ■ ji 

DO YOU SUFFER 

NEURASTHENIA? 

T>o you lack energy and kwnnni for rour work. 
little cdort lag you, and do retponui .i lilies upso« jjfidassg" 
— . youtlW are »^ lu ^.%» - * 
— — — signals of a ^'^jJiVh»' G 
Breakdown, ark ' s, fT a - jjf* 
need treatment to ~J «!«»"!.. 
Brain, Horves, » ■ " wo rV«T 
If you rave "^J^^tl'Jl 
by Ovarworx or w " ) >A'°\ 
you feel weak, '"^.^J***!. 
send yd fee say book"' «• ,f yt* 

.ou. »r.akdo-«; > * 

feel mentally ay*<^ . 
suffer frctn Neurasthenia, it wiU leach yo. s»»e*"_ 
than you will gain in years by eajwrienee. Adds." m m\ e ^' 
CMAPtLB»QOrtOOM.I.OorelonholmoO'»« > *^ 
II, London Street. S outnr»" rt. La" g 

GROW TALLER 

IT PAYS TO BE TALL. — 

4m ar« ta .bt-md mm4 a^rasasWal B^LrS 



as* method 

t vtoUnt aaarc 

or KrMt f»l 
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First Editioh 60,000 Copfn* 
THE LAMP IN THE DESERT 

ETHEL M. DELL 



Nearly a Million of Kainlvn lfhode>' Novel* have already been said. 

KATHLYN RHODES' New Novel 

THE CITY OF PALMS 

by the Author of SONIA Ready Au C usi M 

SONIA MARRIED 

by STEPHEN McKENNA 



Charming aa r v 
ofmntrir 



ckle« the difficult mieMions 
>ital courage and originality. 



DAIT By DOROTA FLATAU, Author of "Yellow Hi»Rli*h " Oithrd.) 
DMI 1 1st Edition •xha.u.tad at ohm. tnd Lir|« Edition now nady. 

THE SLEEPING PARTNER M. P. WILLCOCKS 

" She has become dramatic. 1 The Sleeping Partner ' in far and away 
her best book Understanding and sympathetic.'' —Sunday F.xprtx*. 



GREEN PASTURES 



UNA L. S'.LBERRAD 



THE CHINESE PUZZLE 



MARION BOWER and 
LEJN M. LION 



JUST PUBLISHED 

UPTOV SINCLAIR 
Author of •' The Jungle," elc- 
CURTIS YORKE 

Authot of Disentangled" 

B. M. CROKER 

Author of " Blue China," etc 

KEBLK HOWARD 

Author of " The Smiths of burl.it on " 
BEADY THIS MONTH 

CECILIA HILL 

AuiW of "The Citadel" 

A MAN AND HI8 LESSON W B. MAXWELL 

Author of " The Devil's Garden " 

ANU 

KONIGSMARK TIERRE BESOIT 

A n*c*e dramatic •tory, told with greater literary charm, it U »lmo»t 
iatpoMibl* to conceive. And >« the work of a new autl.gr. 



JIMMY HIGQIN8 
THE LEVEL TRACK 
ODD8 AND END8 
THE PECULIAR MAJOR 

STONE WALLS 
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THE RISK OF DRUG-TAKING 

For "Nerve Strain" 



Every Nerve Sufferer will be vitally interested in a Product which i» 
taking the place of ordinary Nerve Tonics, Medicines, and Stimulants. 



Whin health breaks down beneath the Strain of War, 
Anxiety, or Overwork, then comes the problem of " Lost 
Nerve Power," and when the sure signs of Nerve Ex- 
haustion, such as Sleeplessness, Depression, Loss of 
Energy, Brain Fag, General Debility, etc., manifest 
themselves, the popul.tr tendency is to fly to some drug 
or so-called "tonic" or stimulant. To do so is not 
only futile, hut is often very harmful, for 
in this connection the Nervous System 
requires Nourishment and Strength, 
not Stimulation. A little r- flection mil 
convince the reader of the logic and 
common seiw; of this statement . 

The primary trouble in all phases 
of Nerve Exhaustion is starvation or 
semi-starvation of the Nerve Cells, the 
reason being that the sufferer fails to 
extract from his daily food the precious 
concentrated nutrient the Nerve Cells 
live and thrive upon. No medicine 
or tonic or stimulant can replace this 
lost nutritive substance, but by taking 
such false remedies the nerve sufferer 
sometimes feels a temporary improve- 
ment or exhilaration which in due course passes away, 
leaving him worse than before. 

The main guiding principle of the modern preserva- 
tion of health may be said "to prevent." It is far 
better to think in good time 



10,000 

Packages 

for 
Distribution 



with those vital elements the lack of which accounts 
Neurasthenia. _ _,jg 

This remarkable Preparation is assimilated in y** 
HOUR, and quickly creates a feeling of new men'* 1 * a 
physical vigour. It is followed by no reaction. 
the case with medicinal " Nerve Tonics," and 
effects are LASTING. (1 , e 
By rebuilding and revitalising _ 
Brain and the Nerve Centres -j 
ONLY NATURAL WAY, Dr. * ,ul !; ftl l 
Nutrient is not only a most P°* , is 
antidote against Nerve Fatigue;. c 
also the one certain and NATt-^- 
remedy for nervous affections o« e 



kind. 

Active brain-workers who 
suffer from 
Defectlv. 



frequ 



ueitl' 



n Weak Concentr*' ^ 
/e Memory. Loss^ed 



my health i 1 ' than to 



What CAN I do for 
clay have to s.-iv, " \\ h.«t 



MUM' I do for my sukness/" While th-re is time it 
lichoves you 10 put y.ur IkmIiIv ' l..iuv in "rclrr ." Do 
not make ihe serious mistake ol waiting until illness is 
knocking at the door with all the signs 
of a complete nervous breakdown. 

The following are some of the many 
symptoms of weakened or starved 
nerves, and if you recognise yourself 
as being in this serious condition, you 
can't do better than lake a course of 
the Muller Nutrient. 

Insomnia, Irritability, Continual 
Headache, Neuralgia, Hysteria, De- 
pression, Failing Memory, Troubled 
Dre.ims, I angour, etc., etc. 

The Muller Nutrient, it may be men- 
tioned, is not a secret remedy (the 
formula is at the disposal of any recog- 
nised medical pructuioner) ; it is not a 
patent medicine, and it is not " a cure- 
all. ' Dr. Muller' s Pieparation is a 
highly concentrated Tonic Nerve cell Food, the com- 
position of which is identical with the natural nutrient 
the Brain and Nerve Cells live upon. 

The Muller Nutrient has marvellous reconstructive 
value in cases of mental and physical exhaustion and in 
convalescence after serious illness. 'I be Muller Nutrient 
is essentially a Food — a very different thmg to a mere 
drug or stimulant. It feeds the whole Nervous system 



Power, Distaste for ConM" 
Work. Brain Fa*". C S?* 
Thinking: will find that Dr. 
Preparation will dispel these *J |fce 
toms by nourishing the brain * ,j,<lj' 
precious food substance it "?P"? ae alj 
requires, thus renewing it* 
freshness and vitality. 

The Muller Laboratories 



. have put aside *°-°f£ 
full-sired boxes of the Muller Nerve >' u,n ^rvo«* 



amongst sufferers from any 




distribution 

ailment. d<r * 
Each box contains sufficient to last for sev :" e dt* 
By writing for it to-day you can obtain the whole 
supply for 6 stamps. Th* 1 t* 
You are asked to enclose 6 stamps on'?- MnB* r 
all it costs you. In return the box of th« " It 
Nerve-Nutrient will be sent ) cg0 - 
will enable you to commence 
quer your nervous trouble an f 1 jl 
yourself strong and well « na 
vitality, force and power. „. *fl> 
W.th this week's trial <*><f^ d » 
be sent full directions for u sc " (u |jerJ 
of Dr- . , *"° 



Nervous Sy^-pub- 
its requirements for bealta p 
lishrd at ir . this Book 



sent you FREE. 

This generous 
to be taken advantage 



de4 



offer i. onl) «»~ 

of ooC- to 



be 



only one trial supply can 
ttim same person. • ■dot^E 

Send us your full name a" ^ ft* 
with six penny stamps «° „. «•£ 
Muller Laboratories. Scientific Food X*** 
Albany Street, London. N.W.. 
and a package containing a seven days " 
of the Nutrient will be sent free to ■ 
cover. t , 

1 be Muller Nutrient can be ordered if" 
Branches and from all high-class Coctno* 
United Kingdom. 

ih 



,n 



THE MULLER NUTRIENT, a True Nerve Restorative. Free of Baneful Drug*. 1'°* 
a box, of all good chemists. Superior to any Nerve Food In ' powder torm- 



RECORD HONOURABLE.— During four y„n »f mar Ih* prm-mor prion % 

tfeadfastl/ adhered to. although moil proprittarj preparation ha»o t>M* inortaiod 26 to I* W 



of Ih, MulUr **&J£i* 
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Vhat i love best. 
$J> f&R&b 66vnc°hlnm^€ tazk day, . 




"Sis says, 'What I love best— but I call BTRITS 
•lop bole stuff.'" Boys and girls may differ in describing 
a BlfiDS Blanc-Mange, but mothers never find them differ 
in their enthusiasm for this alluring dish. 

Everything a child loves best to taste is found in 
B/RD'S Blanc - Mange — a fascinating dish of double 
creaminess, realising the youngster's fondest dreams. 

And everything a mother most wishes her children to 
have is there too, in this snowy, melt-in-the-mouth mound 
of honest goodness. On the children's table it is always 
the right thing in the right place. Try BIRD'S Blanc-Mange 
to-d^y and see how it flies. 
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WHY BE TOO 

REGAIN VOUR HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

and r dune your weluht quickly br eotn- 
raenfing lite n«.'I-Uiling Anupon trcmtnie* t 
NOW. li hu 18 t'W n-p-uaUon. and U 
the only «nfa. eure, an. I iiI'Minir- remedr /or 
over-*'oatiH*a. No change of diet, but a 
reduction of 8 '■/.. t « 8 la. In li etmtle d»t* 
and iilifht. 8 'Id hy Hoots ('•'•0 brmcbual Ait J 
•II ClxmliK end Florae 111* » ill l.v- r. 
Prt.-e 3'» rind 6/-. n- In plain wr<.|>l>-*r diitct 
from Hi* ANTIPON OO. <l».k 38 . 
S7, Store St., Lonuon, w.c. X. 

CHKallSIS STOCK IT EY i - UVWHCBE. 
3/- & 5/- 



ADVE RTISEMEXTS 

F /\ T* 



(llll""'lil||ll|ii|HlnlH|i|i|l||HII[mil|llll! 




WHY NOT YOU? 

Others, including many famous 
beauties and actresses, have ac- 
quired a beautiful full bu«t and 
peach-silk skin by using H Fir- 
manec," the famous secret 
prepn ration. 

A few days' trial will na- 
tonlah and convince 

SOU. Why not »tart to-day? 
:nd 1/- P.O. (or i? stamps) 
for supply under plain cover 
to Managcrcs*. — 
JEAN BINET* CO.iD.pt t»). 
a« Strand, .London. W.C.a. 




1 1 1 111 n 11 it ijiii** 1 ****'^ 

s 



| Training/or Authorship 

HOW to write, what to write, 

1 — and where to sell. Develop I 

I your literary gifts — (if you can j 

| write an interesting letter, you I 

| can learn to earn with your | 

| pen — and earn while learning)- \ 

| Master the art of self-expression, f 

| Make your spare time profitable- § 

1 Turn your ideas into money. I 



. Constructive criticism. Frank, hone**i 

helpful adv.ce. Real Teaching. 

No other Institution is doing to much f° r 
writers, young and old. Editors and 

Pub- 
lishers recognise the practical, time, monejj 
and trouble-saving value of the P.C.C » » n ™ 
constantly recommend our Courses. 



Gratis cr 
MS., with si 
Correspond' 

W.C. Schob.ral.ip Co. r-e« o' Postal Training at >- 
fees reserved for •• Hulchins*. s " readers g 
specimens show unusual prunuac. 



»hort »I* cl "Tj | 
return lo Editur in Chief. I * 1 * r ' v nt t I 
ege. 14, Thanet House. Sua' «J | 



HAIR 



ON 
THE 



FACE 



instantly and completely 
vanishes with " EJECTHAJR," 
the Testified Cure tor this 
hideous affliction. Simple. 
Safe, and Painless. Success 
assured. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE GIVEN. Sent 
in plain cover for scvenpence. 
Send tSCOW 7d. slampt to— 
MANAGERESS, 

EJECTHAIR CO. (W. 'n^Ttt 




EYEBROWLlN 





MARVELLOUS 
EYELASH 

AND 
EYEBROW 

GROWER - l i n 

Why not improve your appearance by usinfj this '""^ bS«J 

preparation t It is perfectly harm Ik and not a °J*~raa^ 
and recommended by many famous beauties at lD * 
leaders of fashion. 

" EYEBROWLIN " 

prod-ce. u-t dark ^ A ^'^,"^rf^. " 

in core, loV I/-. Send tc-Uy • ' , v 
OOP*- 



ki - 




Manacarass, JEAN BlfsET Jk CO.^. 

34, STRAND, LONDON, W-g^ -rj 

TAYLOR'S TYPEWRITER C° L 



Eat. 1884 



74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C« 

And at 92, OUIEN STREET, E C* 

HIRE, BUY, EXCHANGE. REPAIR, A 



WRITE FOR 8»riO»IN LIST NO BO 



ALL. MAKES OF TYPEWRITER* 

TYPISTS SEWT OUT MOLBORN 




I Dulc-o-do 

oon Sot cor* 
itraiion and 



lo any caw yon will r 
toilet water a peifev 
— recline; excessive pe- 
lt/ it* attending worri 
harmte<«- U%ed and 
by doctors for all . 
trouble*. Price as. od. at all 
Boots branches, or po*t free fro 
BCOTT-a CHEMICAL CO.. 
«7 H«ddi«Ji«a» E4 .WUieadea. SI W ». | 
foiMiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMii»iii"niti'iiiir".i/i:Mnii> ■•nm-.i-rl 



M0 



How to Get What 



The 



i who 



son.ethin-r P ll s ^V fS S! 
Mental Virility. Self 
Conra(-e. Vitatltv. Youth, a jf*» on " , i l 2i 



7«- 
The> 



Opportunity. Conienial Surr 

This S pace booklet of the — — , 

o( TVa Tstinu. P-hBssssn- Ce- -WJ- p^f 
I KM. tooj,. trrea the secret for tlte 
k.xma. Send 2a. S-*L ««id teat it UmUJ- 



You Warf 



t ^ething^'^fluc^; 
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"Y&rdleys 

Lavender Soap 

The chosen soap of the Lady of 
Fashion and one of the daintiest items 
of her Toilet. 

Made of the finest quality materials, 
its mellow lather soothes and refines the 
skin and enhances the beauty of the 
complexion. 

It is used exclusively wherever the 
comfort given hy its exquisite quality and 
~~~ the charm and abundance of its delight- 
ful Perfume have been experienced, and 
is the most popular of all 
Toilet Soaps. 



*°* OF THREE 3/- LARGE TABLETS 



Of oil Chtmltti and Stout, ani /rem 

YARDLEY & CO., Ltd., 

8, NEW BOND ST.. LONDON. W.I. 

i iff. 
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This bonny little chap is a FRY'S COCOA boy, plump and 
strong, with rosy cheeks: tunny, healthy, mischievous, 



• HUI15, ■«•/ 

full or life and energy. 



little "pale faces" at home? Build them up wi 




Author of " The Way of an Eogle." '"Bars of Iron.' 1 ttc. 
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bent over his work with rigid oaQUUtLi t 
tion. His eyelids scarcely stirred. 

Then again there came a tapping, 
this time at the door. The frown re- 
turned to his face. He looked up. 

" Well ? " 

The door opened. A small, sharp- 
faced hoy poked in his head. " A lady 
to see you, sir." 

" What ? " said Field His frown 
deepened. " I can't see any one. I 
told you so." 

" Says she won't go away till she's 
seen you, sir," returned the boy glibly. 
" Can't get her to budge, sir." 

" Oh. tell her " said Field, and 

stopped as if arrested by a sudden thought. 
" Who is it ?" he asked. 

A grin so brief that it might have been 
a mere twitch of the features passed over 
the boy's face. 

" Wouldn't give no name, sir. But 
she's a nob of some sort." he said. "Got 
a shiny satin dress on under her cloak." 

Field's eyes went for a moment to his 



I* had been a hot day at the Law 
Courts, but a faint breeze had sprung 
up with the later hours, blowing 
"ly over the river. It caught the 
of the blind by which Field sat 
d tapped it against the window-frame, 
. fir *t gently like a child at play, then 
" gathering force and insistence till 
last he looked up with a frown and 
°^ to fasten it back. 
^ * was growing late. The rose of the 
» ^low lay upon the water, tipping 
^ silvery ripples with soft colour. It 
j t 5 * magic night. But the wonder of 
tali"*. not apparently reach him. A 
* littered with papers stood in front 
j^'ttn bearing a portable electric lamp. 
*as obviously too engrossed to think 
**terior things. 
U^ 1 * a space he sat again in silence by 
0( window, only the faint rustling 

%rjj ^ - 'ace curtain being audible. His 
^^hat hard, clean-shaven face was 
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littered papers. Then he picked up a 
newspaper from a chair and threw it 
over them. 

" Show her in ! " he said briefly. 

He got up with the words, and stood 
with his back to the window, watching 
the half-open door. 

There came a slight rustle in the pas- 
sage outside. The small boy reappeared 
and threw the door wide with a flourish. 
A woman in a dark cloak and hat with 
a thick veil over her face entered. 

The door closed behind her. Field 
stood motionless. She advanced with 
slight hesitation. 

" I hope you will forgive me," she said, 
" for intruding upon you." 

Her voice was rich and deep. It held 
a throb of nervousness. Field came 
deliberately forward. 

" I presume I can be of use to you,*' 
he said. 

His tone was dry. There was scant 
encouragement about him as he drew 
forward a chair. 

She hesitated momentarily before ac- 
cepting it, but finally sat down with a 
gesture that seemed to indicate physical 
weakness of some sort. 

" Yes, I want your help,'* she said. 

Field said nothing. His face was the 
face of the trained man of law. It ex- 
pressed naught beyond a steady, im- 
personal attention. 

He drew up another chair and seated 
himself facing her. 

She looked at him through her veil 
for several seconds in silence. Finally, 
with manifest effort, she spoke. 

"It was so good of you to admit me 
— especially not knowing who I was. 
You recognise me now, of course ? I 
am Lady Violet Calcott." 

" I should recognise you more easily," 
he said in his emotionless voice, " if you 
would be good enough to put up your 
veil." 

His tone was perfectly quiet and cour- 



teous, yet she made a rapid movement 
to comply, as if he had definitely require" 
it of her. She threw back the obscuring 
veil and showed him the face of one of 
the most beautiful women in London. 

There was an instant's pause before 
he said. 

" Yes, I recognise you, of course 
And — you wanted to consult me ? ' 

" No! " She leaned forward in h c J 
chair with white hands clasped, 
wanted to beg of you to tell me— why 
you have refused to undertake 15urleig" 
Wentworth's defence ! " 

She spoke with a breathless intensity" 
Her wonderful eyes were lifted to M***^ 
eyes that had dazzled half London. h ut 
Field only looked down into them as 
might have regarded one of his leg* 
documents. A slight, peculiar smi* 
just touched his lips as he made reply- 

" I have no objection to telling >'00« 
Lady Violet. He is guilty. That 
why." 

" Ah ! " It was a sound like 

He' 

snapped string of an instrument. n ^ 
fingers gripped each other. " S° ^ 
Indeed — indeed. y° 
r o>»> 



think that too ! 
are wrong ! But — is that you 
reason ? " 

" Isn't it a sufficient one ? 
Her fingers writhed and 



id. 



he sa* 
strain^ 

against each other. " Do you mean th»^ 

it is — against your principles ? 
said. 

" To defend a guilty man ? " <i u ^ 
tioned the barrister slowly. ^ 

She nodded two or three times as 
for the moment utterance were bey' 
her. 

Field's eyes had not stirred * ro!T1 kaS 
face, yet still they had that legal lo °* 
if he searched for some hidden infof*"* 

tion. 

" No." he said finally. 



It «s 



entirely a matter of principle, 
are aware, I have achieved a 
reputation. And I value it" 



pot 
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. She made n quick movement that was 
almost convulsive. 

" But you would not injure your re- 
putation. You would only enhance it," 
*e said, speaking very rapidly as if some 
°°struction to speech had very suddenly 
**en removed. " You are practically 
°n the top of the wave. You would 
*ucceed where another man would fail, 
^nd indeed — oh, indeed he is innocent ! 
He must be innocent ! Things look 
black against him. But he can be saved 
^rtiehow. And you could save him — if 
Vou would. Think what the awful dis- 
grace would mean to him — if he were 
Evicted ! And he doesn't deserve it. 
* assure you he doesn't deserve it. Ah, 
k°w ? hall I persuade you of that ? " 
^ e r voice quivered upon a note of de- 
$ Pair. " Surely you are human ! There 
m ust be some means of moving you. 

can't want to see an innocent man 
80 under ! " 

The beautiful eyes were blurred with 
jtars as she looked at him. She caught 
a piteous sob. The cloak had fallen 
' r °m about her shoulders. They gleamed 
*ith an exquisite whiteness. 

The man's look still rested upon her 
% 'th unflickering directness. Again that 
^uliar smile hovered about his grim 
"touth. 

' Yes, I am human," he said, after a 
^se. "I do not esteem myself as 
r^'e tfmptalion. As you probably 
I am a self-made man. of very 
*^nary extraction. But — I do not feel 
T^Pted to take up Burleigh Wentworth's 
***«nce. 1 am sorry if that fact should 
you any disappointment. I do 
^ **e why it should. There are plenty 
°ther men — abler than I am — who 



. I am sure, be charmed to oblige 



Jould 

vjty Violet Calcott or any of ' her 

- That is not so," she broke in rapidly, 
know that is not so. You know 
^ l your genius has placed you in what 



is really a uniqu- position. Your name 
in itself is almost a mascot. You know 
quite well that you carry all before you 
with your eloquence. If — if you couldn't 
get him acquitted, you could get him 
lenient treatment. You could save his 
life from utter ruin." 

She clasped and unclasped her hands 
in nervous excitement. Her face was 
piteous in its strain and pathos. 

And still Field looked unmoved upon 
her distress. 

" I am afraid I can't help you." he 
said. " My eloquence would need a 
very strong incentive, in such a case as 
this to balance my lack of sympathy." 

" What do you mean by — incentive ? " 
she said, her voice very low. " I will 
do anything — anything in my power — 
to induce you to change your mind. I 
never lost hope until — I heard you had 
refused to defend him. Surely — surely 
— there is some means of persuading you 
left ! " 

For the first time his smile was openly 
cynical. 

" Don't offer me money, please ! " he 
said. 

She flushed vividly, hotly. 
"Mr. Field ! I shouldn't dream of it ! " 
" No ? " he said. '* But it was more 
than a dream with you when you first 
entered this room." 

She dropped her eyes from his. 

" I — didn't — realise " she said in 

confusion. 

He bent forward slightly. It was an 
attitude well known at the Law Courts. 

" Didn't realise " he repeated in his 

quiet, insistent fashion. 

She met his look again— against her 
will. 

" I didn't realise what sort of man I 
had to deal with," she said. 

*' Ah ! " said Field. " And now ? " 

She shrank a little. There was some- 
thing intolerably keen in his calm utter- 
ance. 
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"I didn't do it," she said rather 
breathlessly. " Please remember that ! " 
" I do," he said. 

But yet his look racked her. She 
threw out her hands with a sudden, des- 
perate gesture and rose. 

" Oh, are you quite without feeling ? 
What can I appeal to ? Docs position 
mean a great deal to you ? If so, my 
brother is very influential, and I have 
influential friends. I will do anything — 
anything in ruy power. Tell me what 
— incentive you want ! " 

Field rose also. They stood face to 
face — the self-made man and the girl 
who could trace her descent from a Nor- 
man baron. He was broad-built, grim, 
determined. She was slender, pale, and 
proud. 

For a moment he did not speak. Then, 
as her eyes questioned him, he 
turned suddenly to a mirror over 
the mantelpiece behind him and 
showed her herself in her unveiled 
beauty. 

" Lady Violet," he said, and 
his speech had a steely, cutting 
quality, " you came into this room 
to bribe me to defend a man whom 
I believe to be a criminal from the 
consequences of his crime. And 
when you found I was not to be so 
easily bought as you imagined, you 
asked me if I were human. I re- 
plied to you that I was human, 
and not above temptation. Since 
then you have been trying — very 
hard — to find a means to tempt " 
me. But — so far- — you have over- 
looked the most obvious means of 
all. You have told me twice over 
that you will do anything in your 
power. Do you mean — literally — 
that ? " 

He was addressing the face in 
the glass, and still his look was 
almost brutally emotionless. It 
seemed to measure, to appraise. 



She met it for a few seconds, and then 
in spite of herself she flinched. 

" Will you tell me what you mean ? 
she said in a very low voice. 

He turned round to her again. • 

" Why did you come here yourself? 
he said. " And at night ? '* 

She was trembling. 

" I had to come myself — as soon a s 1 
knew. I hoped to persuade you." 

"You thought," he said mercilessly- 
" that, however I might treat others, * 
could never resist you." 

" I hoped — to persuade you," she sai 
again. 

*' By— tempting— me ? " he * a,a 
slowly. 

She gave a great start. " * ,r ' 

Field " | 

He put out a quiet hand, and la'** 1 
upon her bare arm. ( 
"Wait a moment, plea^ ' 




For a mament he did not speak. 




Tbe °' J** 



eyes questioned him, he turned suddenly *° tr - 



over the mantelpiece behind him and 
herself in her unveiled beauty. 
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I said before, I am not above tempta- 
tion — being human. You take a very 
Personal interest in Burleigh Wentworth, 
1 think ? " 

She met his look with quivering eyelids. 

" Yes," she said. 

" Are you engaged to him ? " he 
sued. 

She winced in spite of herself. 
"No." 

He raised his brows. 
" You have refused him, 
then ? " 

Her face was burning. 

" He hasn't proposed to me — 
^t." she said. "Perhaps he 
■fcyer will." 

" I see." His manner was re- 
jentless, his hold compelling. 

I will defend Burleigh Went- 
*Orth," he said, " upon one 
rendition." 

" What is that ? " she whis- 

. 'That you marry me," said 
Pf rcival Field with his steady 
^•s upon her face. 

^he was trembling from head 
to foot. 

L You — you — have never seen 
P 1 * before to-day," she said. 
E Yes, I have seen you," he 
£H " several times. I have 
P°Wn your face and figure by 

I 




a very long while. 
** v en't had the time to seek you out. 



He put the cloak around hi 
and then, as she fumbled with 
certainly, he fastened it himself. 



it 



It 

*ot. 



£f*ned s 
lh ey 



ems to have been decreed that you 
Id do that part. " 
''as there cynicism in his voice ? It 
Yet his eyes never left her. 
held her by some electric attrac- 
^ which she was powerless to break, 
looked at 4im. white to the lips. 
Are you — in — earnest ? " she asked 
»Us t . 

J^gain for an instant she saw his faint 



Don't you know the signs yet ? " he 



said. " Surely you have had ample 
opportunity to learn them ! " 

A tinge of colour crept beneath her 
pallor. 

" No one ever proposed to me — like 
this before," she said. 

His hand was still upon her arm. It 
closed with a slow, remorseless pressure 
as he made quiet reply to her previous 
question. 

"Yes. I am in earnest." 

She flinched at last from the gaze of 
those merciless eyes. 
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" You ask the impossible," she said. 

" Then it is all the simpler for you to 
refuse," he rejoined. 

Her eyes were upon the hand that 
held her. Did he know that its grasp 
had almost become a grip ? It was by 
that, and that alone, that she was made 
aware of something human — or was it 
something bestial — behind that legal 
mask ? 

Suddenly she straightened herself and 
faced him. It cost her all the strength 
she had. 

" Mr. Field," she said, and though her 
voice shook she spoke with resolution, 
" if I were to consent to this — extra- 
ordinary suggestion ; if I married you — 
you would not ask — or expect — more 
than that ? " 

. " If you consent to marry me," he 
said, " it will be without conditions." 

" Then I cannot consent," she said. 
" Please let me go ! " 

He released her instantly, and, turn- 
ing, picked up her cloak. 

But she moved away to the window 
and stood there with her back to him, 
gazing down upon the quiet river. Its 
pearly stillness was like a dream. The 
rush and roar of London's many wheels 
had died to a monotone. 

The man waited behind her in silence. 
She had released the blind-cord, and was 
plucking at it mechanically, with fingers 
that trembled. 

Suddenly the blast of a siren from a 
vessel in mid-stream shattered the still- 
ness. The girl at the window quivered 
from head to foot ar. if it had pierced her. 
And then with a sharp movement she 
turned. 

" Mr. Field ! " she said, and stopped. 

He waited with absolute composure. 

She made a small but desperate ges- 
ture — the gesture of a creature trapped 
and helpless. 

" I — will do it ! " she said in a voice 
that was barely audible. " But if — if 



bo 



you ever come — to repent — don't blame 

me ! " 

" I shall not repent," he said. 

She passed on rapidly. 

" And — you will do your best 
save — Burleigh Wentworth ? " 

" I will save him," said Field. 

She paused a moment ; then moved 
towards him, as if compelled against her 
will. 

He put the cloak around her shoul- 
ders, and then, as she fumbled with »* 
uncertainly, he fastened it himself. 

" Your veil ? " he said. 

She made a blind movement. H« r 
self-control was nearly gone. With 
solute steadiness he drew it down ove» 
her face. 

" Have you a conveyance waiting - 
he asked. 

" Yes," she whispered. 

He turned to the door. He was i° 
the act of opening it when she stayed 

" One moment ! " she said. 

He stopped at once, standing befo'* 
her with his level eyes looking straig b 
at her. 

She spoke hurriedly behind her veil . 

" Promise me, you will never — ne vc 
let him know — of this ! " 

He made a grave bow, his eyes 
changeably upon her. 

" Certainly." he said. 

She made an involuntary movern** • 
her hands clenched. She stood as if * 11 
were about to make some further app 
But he opened the door and held i l 
her. and such was the finality ol 1 
action that she was obliged to P 

OUt. ij 

He followed her into the lift and « 
her down in unbroken silence. , f 

A taxi awaited her. He escorted n 
to it. 

Good night ! " he said then. 
She hesitated an instant. Thcn ',*? d. 
out speaking, she gave him her ha 

grasped b<** 



lot 



For a moment his fingers 
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" You may depend upon me,*' he said. 

She slippedfree from his hold. "Thank 
J" *"." she said, her voice very low. 

A few seconds later Field sat again at 
*js table by tne window. The wind was 
Z^'ing in from the river in rising gusts. 

*te blind-tassel tapped and tapped, now 
now there, like a trapped creature 
"^ing frantically for escape. For a 
ft^ce he sat quite motionless, gazing 
^'ore him as though unaware of his 
Groundings. Then very suddenly but 
*^ r V quietly he reached out and caught 
swaying thing. A moment he held 
then pulled it to him and, taking a 
P^knife from the table, grimly, deliber- 
** e ly. he severed the cord. 

'he tassel lay in his hand, a silken 
r Ul S. slightly frayed, as if convulsive 
^§ers had torn it. He sat for a while 
^ a looked at it. Then, with that 
jf'ange smile of his, he laid it away in a 



II 

, ^he trial of Burleigh Wentworth for 
PjBery was one of the sensations of the 
L?* 00 - A fashionable crowd went day 
j^r day to the stifling Court to watch 
A Progress. The man himself, non- 
•*^nt, debonair, bore himself with the 
Unctive courage of his race, though 
Tj^her his bearing would have been as 
v^dent had Percival Field not been at 
>ack was a question asked by a good 
c ">■• He was one of the best-known 
GJ**s in society, a general favourite in 
ET^ting circles, and universally looked 
kj?'" 1 w >th approval if not admiration 
J* r ever he went. He had the knack 
jwJj°Pularity. He came of an old family. 
R^his rumoured engagement to Lady 
Br*** Calcott had surprised no one. 
[tJ^Culverleigh , her brother, was known 
L?* "is intimate friend, and the rumour 
t c °mo already to be regarded as an 
"^PlKhed fact when, like a thunder- 



bolt, had come Wentworth 's arraign- 
ment for forgery. 

It had set all London talking. The 
evidence against him was far-reaching 
and overwhelming. After the first shock 
no one believed him innocent. The re- 
sult of the trial was looked upon before 
its commencement as a foregone con- 
clusion until it became known that Per- 
cival Field, the rising man of the*day, 
had undertaken his defence, and then 
like the swing of a weather-cock public 
opinion veered. If Field defended him, 
there must be some very strong point in 
his favour, men argued. Field was not 
the sort to touch anything of a doubtful 
nature. 

> The trial lasted for nearly a week. 
During that time Lady Violet went day 
after day to the Court and sat with her 
veil down all through the burning hours. 
People looked at her curiously, question- 
ing if there really had been any definite 
understanding between the two. Did 
she really care for the man, or was it 
mere curiosity that drew her ? No one 
knew with any certainty. She wrapped 
herself in her reserve like an all-envelop- 
ing garment, and even those who re- 
garded themselves as her nearest friends 
knew naught of what she carried in her 
soul. 

All through the trial she sat in utter 
immobility, sphinx-like, unapproach- 
able, yet listening with tense attention 
to all that passed. Field's handling of 
the case was a marvel of legal ingenuity. 
There were many who were attracted 
to the trial by that alone. He had made 
his mark, and whatever he said carried 
weight. When he came at last to make 
his speech for the defence, men and 
women listened with bated breath. It 
was one of the greatest speeches that 
the Criminal Court had ever heard. 

He flunc; into it the whole weight of 
his personality. He grappled like a 
giant with the rooted obstarle-s that 
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strewed his path, flinging them hither 
and thither by sheer force of will. His 
scorching eloquence blasted every op- 
posing power, consumed every tangle of 
adverse evidence. It was as if he fought 
a pitched battle for himself alone. He 
wrestled for the mastery rather than 
appealed for sympathy. 

And he won his cause. His scathing 
attacks, his magnetism, his' ruthless in- 
sistence left an indelible mark upon the 
minds of the jury — such a mark as no 
subsequent comments from the judge 
could efface or even moderate. The ver- 
dict returned was unanimous in spite of 
a by no means favourable summing-up. 
The prisoner was Not Guilty. 

At the pronouncement of the verdiot 
there went up a shout of applause such 
as that Court had seldom heard. The 
prisoner, rather white but still affecting 
sublime self-assurance, accepted 
it with a smile as a tribute to 
himself. But it was not really 
directed towards him. It was 
for the man who had defended 
him, the man who sat at the 
table below the dock and turned 
over a sheaf of papers with a 
faint, cynical smile at thecorners 
of his thin lips. This man, they 
said, had done the impossible. 
He had dragged the prisoner out 
of his morass by sheer titanic 
effort. Obviously Percival Field 
had believed firmly in the inno- 
cence of the man he had defended, 
or he had not thus triumphantly 
vindicated him. 

The crowd, staring at him, 
wondered how the victory affected 
him. It had certainly enhanced 
his reputation. It had drawn 
from him such a display of genius 
as had amazed even his colleagues. 
Did he feel elated at all over his 
success ? 



Now that it was over, he looked 
utterly indifferent. He had fought and 
conquered, but it seemed already as » 
his attention were turning elsewhere. 

The crowd began to stream out Tbe 
day was hot and the crush had been 
very great. On one of the benches occ& 
pied by the public a woman had fainted- 
They carried her out into the corrid<* 
and there gradually she revived. A 

ome alone in a 
veil closely drawn do** 1 



little later she wen 
taxi with her 
over her face. 



Ill 



The season was drawing to a d^ 5 * 
when the announcemen 
of Lady Violet Calcotts 




He took her hand and looked at it. '^J^up '' 
cool and strong. He slipped th* ring up and do i o«* ,r ' 
her finger, testing it. It was as if he waited ^ ^6 
Was he spent by that thing. She endured his action for a fews;C*» 



stupendous effort? Nooneknew? 



IUUU iui a »» — — aril- 

with a deliberate movement she took her han d 3 
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t to Percival Field took the 
by storm. 

very greatly astonished Burleigh 
tworth, who after his acquittal had 
down to Cowes for rest and re- 
hment before the advent of the crowd. 
"* e had not seen Lady Violet before his 
pparture, she having gone out of town 
r a few days immediately after the 
jrial. But he took the very next train 
"jfck to London as soon as he had seen 
^ announcement, to find her. 

*t was late in the evening when he 
Jjrtved, but this fact did not daunt him. 
. e had always been accustomed to hav- 
rjS his own way, and he had a rooted 
^ief, which the result of his trial had 
tended to lessen, in his own lucky 
He had dined on the train and he 
^Tely waited to change before he went 
Hra >?ht to Lord Culverlcigh's house. 

found there was a dinner-party in 
*°gress. Lady Culverleigh. Violet's 
pter-in-law, was an indefatigable hos- 
She had the reputation for being 
of the hardest-working women in 
West End. 
*he notes of a song reached Went- 
*"i as he went towards the drawing- 
Lady \'iolet was singing. Her 
J** was rich and low. He stood out- 
j the half-open door to listen. 
He did not know that he was visible 
fe ap y one inside the room, but a man 
jj^g near the door became suddenly 
« iT ': of his presence and got up before 
song was ended. Wentworth in the 
°* stepping back to let him pass 
!|££ped short abruptly. It was Percival 

^^y faced each other for a second or 
•I*? silence. Then Field's hand came 
* e % forth and grasped the other man's 
er - turning him about. 
J should like a word with you," he said. 
{i„ J"-y descended the stairs together, 
^i?h Wentworth leading the way. 
°*n in the vestibule they faced each 
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other again. There was antagonism in 
the atmosphere though it was not visible 
upon either man's countenance, and each 
ignored it as it were instinctively. 

"Hullo!" said Wentworth. and 
offered his hand. " I'm pleased to meet 
you here." 

Field took the hand after a scarcely 
perceptible pause. His smile was openly 
cynical. 

" Very kind of you," he said. " I am 
somewhat out of my element, I admit. 
We are celebrating our engagement." 

He looked full at Wentworth as he 
said it with that direct, unflickertng gaze 
of his. 

Wentworth did not meet the look 
quite so fully, but he faced the situation 
without a sign of discomfiture. 

" You are engaged to Lady Violet ? " 
he said. " I saw the announcement. I 
congratulate you." 

"Thanks." said Field. 

"Rather sudden, isn't it?" said 
Wentworth, with a curious glance. 

Field's smile still lingered. 

"Oh, not really. We have kept it to 
ourselves, that's all. The wedding is 
fixed for the week after next — for the 
convenience of Lady Culverleigh, who 
wants to get out of town." 

"By Jove! It is quick work ! " said 
Wentworth. 

There were beads of perspiration on 
his forehead, but the night was warm. 
He held himself erect as one defying 
Fate. S6 had he held himself through- 
out his trial ; Field recognised the atti- 
tude. 

The song upstairs had ended. They 
heard the buzz of appreciation that suc- 
ceeded it. Field turned with the air of a 
man who had said his say. 

" I don't believe in long engagements 
myself." he said. "They must be a 
weariness to the flesh." 

He began to mount the stairs again, 
and Wentworth followed him in silence. 
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At the drawing-room door Field paused 
and they entered together. It was al- 
most Wentworth's first appearance- since 
his trial. There was a moment or two 
of dead silence as he sauntered forward 
with Field. Then, with a little laugh 
to cover an instant's embarrassment. 
Lady Culverleigh came forward. She 
shook hands with Wentworth and asked 
where he had been in retreat. 

Violet came forward from the piano 
very pale but quite composed, and 
shook hands also. Several people pre- 
sent followed suit, and soon there was a 
little crowd gathered round him, and 
Burleigh Wentworth was again 
popular centre of attraction. 

Percival Field kept in the background; 
it was not his way to assert himself in 
society. But he remained until Went- 
worth and the last guest had departed. 
And then very quietly but with indis- 
putable insistence he drew Lady Violet 
away into the conservatory. 

She was looking white and tired, but 
she held herself with a proud aloofness 
in his presence. While admitting his 
claim upon her, she yet did not volun- 
tarily yield him an inch. 

" Did you wish to speak to me ? " she 
ked. - 

He stood a moment or two in silence 
before replying ; then : 

" Only to give you this," he said, and 
held out to her a small packet wrapped 
in tissue paper on the palm of his 

She took it unwillingly. 
" The badge of servitude ? " she said. 
"I should like to know if it fits," said 

quietly, as if she had not spoken. 
She opened the packet and disclosed 



not the orthodox diamo 




had 



expected, but a ring containing a single 
sapphire very deep in hue, exquisitely 
cut. She looked at him over it, her 
look a question. 

Will you put it on ? " he said, 
le hesitated an instant, then with a 
tightening of the lips she slipped it on to 
her left hand. 

" Is it too easy ? " he said. 
She looked at him again. 
"No"; it is not easy at all." 
He took her hand and looked at it. 
His touch was cool and strong. He 
slipped the ring up and down upon her 
finger, testing it. It was as if he waited 
for something. 

She endured his action for a few 
seconds, then with a deliberate move- 
ment she took her hand away. 

"Thank you very much," she said 
conventionally. " I wonder what made 
you think of a sapphire." 

" You like sapphires ? " he que 
" Of course," she returned, 
was resolutely indiffer 
in his look made'her 

e turned them upon the ring. 





choose a sapphire ? " 
she said. 

If she expected some compliment in 
reply she was disappointed. He. stood 
in silence. 

Half-startled she glanced at him. In 
the same moment he held out his hand 
to her with a formal gesture of leave- 
taking. 

" I will tell you another time/' he 
said. " Good night ! " 

She gave him her hand, but, he scarcely 
held it. The next instant, with a brief 
bow, he had turned and left her. 



See next month's issue of "Hutchinson's Story Magazine" for the completion 
of this great love romance by Ethel M. Dell. 
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ROBERT BARLOW stood outside the gaol heard some details of the Crippen 

gaol. He was lonely, as the dis- -case ; many thought that Stinie Morrison 

coverer of a hew world first footing had been wrongly lagged ; of the war they 

an alien shore. - Indeed, it was an undis- were officially informed, and soon excite- 

covered world, this old world long for- ment spread through the prison when 

gotten. Through slow years it had mani- now and then a man disappeared before his 

fested itself to him, but only as the second time was up : it became known that he 

fiddle in an orchestra. Once, a little while had volunteered, forsaken the buried world 

after his imprisonment, he had heard a for a region of flame and death. And 

warder tell another that he was. going to though a few chuckled behind their prison 
vote Liberal this time. Thus Robert 



Barlow guessed that in the lost world an 
election was going on. Then, for years, 
there had been nothing except an extraor- 
dinary uniformity of daily life, meals 
that regulated time rather than were 
hro ught round by the clock, and a task 
without variation. 
A few rumours had come from the out- 



an Eastern bazaar, by a whisper in the yard, 
some admission from the chaplain. The 



bars, told themselves they were well out 
of it, nearly all the young convicts volun- 
teered, Barlow among them. But he was. 
just too old, and his offence too heavy to 
earn the right to hazard his life. Echoes 
of the war had floated in. And there had 
uisite excitement of air raids, 
fied the convicts because they 
could not do what instinct bids men do : 
to take cover in any place other than the 
one in which they are. 

He remembered the daily hour of exer- 
cise, round and round in the yard, where 



: 
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the bricks in the walls had taken on in- 
dividuality. He thought : " There's a 
chip in the mortar of the ninth brick from 
the gate, seventh row from the bottom." 
And already some sentimental memory of 
the past made him half regret that he would 
never see that brick again. It was gone. 
With the dead years. 

The ex-convict took two hurried steps 
forward, and wondered half-childishly at 
the lack of restraint. Here was nothing to 
stop his progress. And overhead the new 
blue sky, unlimited by walls. Sometimes 
in the light square of his window he had 
seen between the bars, for a moment, a 
bird hover. Now there rested on his head 
a sky devoid of boundaries, streaked with a 
flight of starlings. He thought : 

" Why am I not happy ? " and realised 
that within him some spirit, infinitely 
sagacious, did not believe that he was free, 
but whispered : " It's no good your trying 
to move again or running away. You 
aren't out, not really. It's only like that 
time when they let you out for the day to 
give evidence when Jim killed the warder. 
They'll have you in again in a minute. 
Black Maria's waiting just the other side 
of those trees." A sideways glance told 
him that the warder at the gate was watch- 
ing him. He thought : 

" Keeping an eye on me. Like a cat 
with a mouse." 

Then he underwent some slight con- 
valescence. He remembered the hour-old 
scene, how he had come down to the office, 
stood at attention while they made out his 
discharge. He had seen his name in a big 
book, vaguely realised himself as somebody. 
Now they had closed the entry in the book. 
He had lost his uniform, his number, his 
place in the world. He was no longer 
Convict 1842, knowing what he was and 
what to do, but Robert Barlow, one of 
thousands of Barlows, tossed into a world 
not ready for him. 

He started. A man had touched him 
upon the arm, and the touch terrified him. 
Barlow's only thought was : " There you 
are ! Didn't I know ? They've got me 
again." And the paralysis of his will was 
still such that he did not try to run away, 
to burst into that freedom which lay on the 



other side of the curtain of trees. Then W 
realised that this man was not an officii 
of the prison. He was very tall and lean . 
gentle blue eyes peered at him through 
spectacles. A tired old man, his face * 



stubbly, as if he shaved only at night. 



His 



dusty black clothes and the collar turned 
back to front reminded Barlow that the* e 
were clergymen in the outer world. " e 
smiled : there had also been clergymen t° 
the gaol. They were the only land of n>»° 
which one found in both worlds, and i° 
the first time in twenty years a mcfO 
thought came to him : he wondered wheth** 
he would meet them in a world still dim** 
and wholly unexplored. 

" How are you feeling ? " said the 
seized his hand and shook it heartily- ^ 
Barlow stared at him, he added : 
the prison-gate missionary. We do" 
want you to feel that you're just tbr° j 
oat with nowhere to go. Well, ^"'^ 
suppose it all looks pretty qu« er 
you." 

Barlow did not reply, and. undisc° ^ 
aged, the missionary went on, quickly- ^ 
if he had often said this before and kne* 
by heart : wi 

" Of course you're bound to feel 
at a loose end. Time passes. ^ 'f„r 
change. But, there ! There's no ca» ^ 
you to despair. You're young yet, an 
world isn't as hard as you think, 
suddenly grew personal : "What's J 
name ? " 

" Barlow." 

" Been in long ? " 

" Twenty years." — »velf 
The missionary looked at him P^^-fr 
He respected the prison etiquette. w ^ 
makes it bad manners to ask a man » ^ 
he is in for. Besides, he knew his en . 
law; he realised that even "'"^een 
expert forger would have got out in f° j^n 
years, and that this man must have ^ 
life. He hesitated. This happe ne ^ 
his first murderer, and the ro ' 9 * , ° r fll!i»'. 
who had grown familiar with the ^ ^, jt ji 
who could work up some symp* 1 J , e |t 
that kind of modern adventurer, * ^ t j»e 



technical interest in the wiles 



embezzler, and found some meeting-* # 
even with the spy. did not kno* * 
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■•*y to the murderer. Also he was a little 
•fcrvoiis of him. So he plunged : 

" Well, well, we can't stay here talking 
**1 the morning. A good sharp walk, and 
* good square meal, and a pipe'll put a 
Afferent complexion on things. Perhaps 
you've already made your plans, and of 
•^urse in that case I won't try to influence 
*°»». but if you take my advice as an old 
"^n who's seen a good deal of the world, 
won't hurry. You've got a little 
*oney in your pocket. It won't last very 



be a pity to waste it. And 
you know. Don't you think 



"ng. ltd 
>°u might, 

?°*»'d better let me do something for you, 
as a pal ? Suppose you were to stay 
** a hostel for a day or two, while you look 
^*°ut you and see what can be done ? " 
After a moment Barlow shook his head 
said: 

" Thank you, sir. No. I don't think 

; ' He took a step forward, and the 
•'ttsionary, with a genuine air of distress, 
*° n ched his arm again. 

" But, look here, really I can't let you go 
*** this, wandering like a lost dog. Where 

e you going ? Have you got any friends ? 
^*°y family ? " As Barlow did not 
/P'v. he added : " Perhaps you've got a 
who . . ." He drew back, startled 
J the dark flush which rushed up into the 
face. 

_ Ah ! " said Barlow, suddenly awake, 
. lt 's all very well talking of my wife, sir, 
^ it's because of her I was in there." 

/ You didn't . . ." 
u ' Oh no. I didn't kill her. I killed Aim." 
smiled sideways, and said : " I'd do it 

I'd rather like to do it again." 
No," whispered the missionary, " you 
« U5lQ 't say those things. You know that 

\ V * eU " Tnerc - y° u mustn t think about 

J—'t's all over and done with." 
Jpriow shook him off. " Oh. it's all very 
y 11 your saying it's all over and done with. 
^ wouldn't think so if you were me and 
y kad nothing else to think of for twenty 
,^* s What would you have said if you'd 
j^Z***" 3 a girl of twenty-two, and you'd 
w^t, being a fool and only twcnty-flve 
iTr^W, that she was just a plaster saint 
y. you a worm who ought to say thank 
kr being allowed to crawl round her ? 



What would you have done if you'd found 
out that there 'd been another man hanging 
round her before you married her, and that 
she was still hankering after him when 
she was your wife ? And he too. Hanging 
about at the end of the road for her to slip 
out to him of evenings." 

" Don't think about it any more." 
" What else is there to think about 1 " 
asked Barlow, his handsome, clean-shaven 
mouth tightening. " Haven't I had her 
picture before my eyes, even when I kept 
them shut, for twenty years ? And she 
was a picture. She'd got blue eyes like 
that sky up there, but more shiny. And a 
dimple in each cheek : you could hide the 
tip of your finger in it when she laughed. 
And hair ... oh, my God I " His voice 
grew hoarse : " Rolls and rolls of red gold 
. . . and one day when she let it down she 
trod on it and it tripped her up." 

" There, there," said the missionary, 
patting his arm, " don't think of those 
twenty years. Think of the twenty years 
that are coming. You're forty-five, you 
say. Well, I'm sixty, and I'm not tired of 
life. There's lots more before you. Come 
with me. We'll find you a job in a place 
where they don't know your story. You 
talk like an educated man. Very likely 
you'll get on. make a good living. Who 
knows ... if your wife's alive she . . . 
may not live for ever. There are good 
women as well as bad. Think of it, some 
other woman may come, who'll really love 
you. In a few years you may be playing 
with your babies by your own fireside." 

Barlow gave a loud, discordant laugh. 
" Wives and children I " he cried. " No. 
thanks, I've had enough of that. No, I'm 
for the gay life. I wasn't telling you the 
truth when I told you that for twenty years 
I thought of nothing but her. I thought of 
lots of other things : having a damn good 
cigar. And drinking as much as I could 
hold. And putting a bit on a horse . . . 
though I'm afraid I'll be had ; I haven't 
kept up my study of pedigrees. No more 
women except for fun. I can tell you that. 
I don't want another like her. Though, 
after all. perhaps I'm hard on her. She 
didn't want to marry me. She wanted him 
all along. I know. It came out at the 
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trial. It was her mother did it. because 
I'd some money of my own. You may say 
I ought to have talked to her when I found 
out what was going on, and then I wouldn't 
have done it. I'd have been sorry for her, 
poor kid, having to marry the man she 
didn't want. She riled me, you know. 
She thought I was a muff ; she called me 
a softy because I hated drowning kittens. 
And she said I had no determination, be- 
cause once I wanted to go to the seaside 
when she wanted to go to the country, and 
I gave in." He laughed. " But I showed 
her. I showed her if I'd no determination. 
I was game enough to lay him out. And 
she knew it, too ! I can remember her 
eyes at the trial and how they stared at me 
. . . as if blue lights had been hung in them. 
Ah ! she did hate me." 

The missionary did not know what to 
say, when a figure detached itself from the 
curtain of trees and came towards them. 
It was a woman, and as she reached the 
two men she hesitated, staring at Barlow 
with a puzzled expression in her eyes. She 
was very slight and pale, and her brown 
coat and skirt were worn and ugly. Her 
eyelids looked very red round pale blue 
eyes in her white face. Her hands, gloved 
in black kid, clasped the handle of her sun- 
shade, a ridiculous ivory bird with green 
glass eyes. She stood, shifting a little from 
foot to foot, as if uncertain what to do. 
She was deprecating, as a dog that humbly 
seeks to make apology and goes, its tail 
ingratiatingly awag, to a certain beating 
and an uncertain forgiveness. Suddenly 
she set her teetli ; one could see her jaw 
square. She came close, laid only her finger- 
tips on Barlow's sleeve. The missionary 
turned and faced her. 

" What do you want ? " he asked. He 
was full of instinctive suspicion. Thus con- 
fronted with a creature born again into a 
world that did not welcome him, he felt 
paternal, tutelar ; it was as if he became 
responsible for this man whom he received, 
dulled rather than broken, infirm of will 
and bereft of desire. So he stared at the 
woman, who bad cast down her eyes. 
She surprised him, for he was familiar 
enough with sordid adventuresses that 
await men for years nurtured in abstinence. 



and capable, on the recovery of freedom 
of ungovernable folly. She was neitb** 
young nor attractive, nor clad so as 1 
please ; nor was there in her manner a"?* 
thing jaunty. No lure this, sent to tb e 
ex-convict as the ambassador of a t reach' 51 '' 
ous world. So he hesitated. He was 
pelled to cry out to her : "Go away. le * 
him alone. The man is mine. He m** 
be saved, yer , but he must be saved by mS " 
So he said : 

" What have you to do with 
man ? " 

She did not reply. Still she stared at «J 
ground, her mouth a little twisted, 35 
the determination which had urged ber 
this place were muted into fear. * 
Robert Barlow still looked away ix> " aX Z. 
the curtain of trees, as if he did not notx \ 
the touch upon his arm of the kid "*|°]2 
fingers, as if, like a caged tiger, he mirr° 
in his eyes the past. Suddenly the w ° m *, 
looked up at the missionary, and the a P^f^ 
went out of her attitude. Her eyes met 
straightly as she said : 

" I am his wife." She was in that 
ment filled with the dignity of ber st3 ,_ be 
For she was his wife. Still his wife- ^\ 
was something to him that no other 
whether young, or rich, or charming. °f \ 
be to him. She was the anchor * ^ 
twenty years before he had dragged. * 
now they sailed into waters wncre 'J^r- 
chance, she might moor him. Into barb 

"Oh," said the missionary, " y° u , g e 
Oh, of course. They'd let you know. >t 
was still suspicious, for half a lifetita a0 d 
the prison gate told him that even ag e ^ 
ugliness have their charms and their 
He realised that the prisoner, with » ' ^ 
money in his pocket, can easily be ^ 
one who has the iusight to disc °*? f t ii»t 
immediate desire. But he reflected 
such approaches arc not made 

with a* hC 

drawn face and red-edged eyes- 
drew back, saying : ^y. 

" You' ve dont right. Take him » p 
Take care of him. and if you want any ^ 
by and by . . . somebody to say a 
word for him. or advice, write to St J ' v .jd 
Prison Mission, here. The Re v - 
Elsted will always find me." 

He watched them for a moment 6° 
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the man obedient under the woman's 

Riding hand. And so they passed the 

Governor's house and disappeared towards 

the town, which a train was just entering. 

^"g grey cumuli of smoke in the radiant 
air. 

They did not speak in the train. Instinct 
^d the woman that her husband must 
'^capture life slowly, that he must re- 
^compass it. Nor did he challenge her. 
J^ile her eyes rested steadfast upon him. 

anxious, half devoted, he looked out 
*P°n the country that unrolled, broad 
Dartmoor, purple-spangled with heather, 
^d silver-split with rivulets of white water, 
the hills rose and fell on the skyline. 

upon the light wind the birch leaves 

*nddered, Robert Barlow was incredulous 

^ amazed rather than glad. Every- 

~"ng was extraordinary, everything was 
novel. 

AtOkehampton several people came into 
carriage— a little underfed man. a com- 
^cial traveller, who perused a stationery 
^atalogue jf lt were a breviary, and a 
*t country woman wrangling with two 
^hildrcn. Her scolding did not disturb 
* m - It was merely the vague chorus 
a dream picture which unfolded before 
m - and only by degrees took upon itself 
e character of reality. So once again his 
. e had to take him by the arm and urge 
out when they reached Exeter. He 
^yed. He followed her into a fly that 
. e them through the unaccustomed 
* n towards a careless destination. He 
Pa^t? U P a small front garden, a gravel 
of ch . in the midst of which a green pod 
^ riSs carried dusty begonias. A door 
]^ n * d - A hall yawned. The door closed. 
.s*t down in the parlour, looked about 
ix and suddenly the dead life came alive. 

j* 5 rea l and unreal : he had never been 
hafl house before— indeed, never before 
l«»o Cnterei1 Exeter ; for some reason un- 
Irt^V 1 his *ile had migrated here from 
: br 0n Ji, n ' yet aU l hat surrounded him 
tarvfr* U P the hte. He stared at the 
'VdT„ mahog * n >' »ideboard By Jove! 
bought that himself. And on the 

"p ilT*!? 1 * 1 * tood the lob y j u « be ' d P» cked 

An* Ker »tish Town. For seven and six. 
Gotten fake it was too. He garbled 



a song of Wilkie Bard's, which had pene- 
trated the prison : 

" It cost me seven and sixpence. 
I wish I'd bought a dog." 

and smiled. The Nottingham lace curtains 
were belted with green satin. He didn't 
like that. He remembered other curtains 
. . . what were they like ? ... oh. yes, 
one of those art fabrics with messy designs 
that came out before the Boer War. All 
very long ago. A reminiscent pang over- 
came him, but the content of his body was 
too great as he nestled in the padded arm- 
chair. It felt queer after the wooden stool. 
Nice, though. And that old etching in the 
corner, " Harvest Home," that was jolly 
good. Suddenly he looked at his wife, still 
clasping in her gloved hands the sunshade 
with the absurd bird's head and the green 
glass eyes. Maisie ! No doubt about it. 
He picked out one after the other her 
features, so altered, so familiar. Funny, 
he'd never realised she'd got that dry. 
pinkish skin. And her nose ... it had 
been such a short, impertinent little nose ; 
it didn't become it to have thinned. Then, 
as if with an effort, she looked at him and 
he grew more conscious of her tragedy, for 
he found in the blue eyes not a vestige of 
the old glow, nor in the hair, of which 
untidy strands escaped from under the 
gaily-flowered hat. the old blaze, the old 
sheen of molten gold. For a moment they 
stared at each other as if gripped in a 
conflict of wills. He felt neither hate nor 
attraction, only surprise. She must have 
understood him, for she bit her hp. and. 
taking a step forward, whispered : 

" Bob . . . don't look at me like that. 
Haven't you . . . can't you ? . . ." 

Irrelevantly he replied : " It all seems so 
strange." Then, after a pause : " I never 
thought I'd see you again, Maisie." 

His voice was so cold that she stiffened 
with anger. 

" Perhaps you didn't want to. Perhaps 
you're sorry I came to fetch you." 

" Ob. no." he said, after a moment *' I 
don't mind." 

Her features twitched as if she were 
^bout to cry. and instinctively bei hands 
went to her hair, patting it into order. 
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Her femininity arrayed itself, and she 
thought : 

" What a fool I was not to wear my blue ! 
Only it's so out of shape. Past ironing." 
With a desperate air she came closer, 
leaning over him, her hands upon the table, 
and she stared at him, filled with intense 
desire to force into his eyes that ardent, 
tender gaze she had not seen for twenty 
years. As he remained passive, looking at 
her with unconcern, she realised at last 
things that the mirror had murmured in 
vain, because it had told its story so slowly, 
day by day. For a moment she did not 
see the man upon whom her eyes were 
fixed. She saw herself as she had been, 
white and round, heavy-crowned in radiant 
locks, and laughing. She remembered : he 
used to bury the tip of his little finger in 
the dimples which formed no more in the 
thinned cheeks. It was horrible. She 
thought : 

" I'm forty-two. I suppose I look forty- 
two. Oh, it's no use pretending ! " But 
she hated him then, hated him as she had 
not done when he roused her disdain, hated 
him more than when he slew her lover, be- 
cause then he had outraged only outside 
things, whereas now he placed upon her the 
culminating insult of resisting her attrac- 
tions. But at once her fury collapsed, and 
her hands fell helpless. What was to be 
done ? Nothing. So she said : 

" Let me get you something to eat." 

She left the room, but she did not at 
once go into the kitchen. She ran upstairs, 
hurriedly took off her brown coat and 
skirt, and, after a moment's hesitation, put 
on her blue skirt and a white blouse. She 
ordered her hair. It lay easily now and 
without spring, this hair which had once 
been so unruly. Then, after a long pause, 
she dabbed her face over with the powder- 
puff. She thought : 

" He used to hate face powder, but he's 
so different now. Perhaps he's different 
even in that." 

Then, after a while, upon a tray she 
carried in a meal which she set out on the 
ready white tablecloth. He watched her 
carelessly, as if separate from the scene. 
At last she said : 

" Come along, you must have something 



to eat." Obediently he came to the table- 
He liked the soup, thin vegetable soup; easy 
to get down. But when his wife cut hi* 
a large slab of game pie, a delicious feeliW 
of excitement arose in him. The exquis |tf 
scent of it rose like a prayer into W 
nostrils, and, greedily cutting off a la's* 
piece, he crammed it into his mouth. ^ 
a moment he chewed it. But the fiav° u ' 
disturbed him. He gulped down half bjj 
mouthful. Something sickened him. 
was so heavy, so vigorous, this unacc 
tomed food. Good, too ... he did* 
know what was the matter with him ; 
chewed more slowly, tried to eat anotD* 3 
piece, then put it down. 

" Don't you like it ? " asked his wife- 
" Oh, it's all right. Only . . • » 4 ta5 ' a 
so queer." They stared at each other l° f ^ 
moment, unable to understand the l ea P Jjr 
was trying to make from prison food 
wards the sturdy meats of liberty. 
" I can't eat it," he said, at last. 
" Never mind," said his wile, 
solingly. " Try something else." ^ 
He ate a little custard and a jelly. VV, 
soft, liquid things, one could eat t 
Better than skilly, anyway. 

When he had done his meal, his wife st 
up, and, with a sacramental air, br<" ^ 
him from the sideboard a filled pip 6 - ^ 
looked at it for a moment, caressing ^ 
dark, polished bowl. Funny th ^f it ^' 
handle after so long. He recognise* 1 ^ 
the stem he had half bitten through 
the crack at the edge which he hac I a 
afraid would spread. It hadn't xf ^t 
chance to spread. Mechanically t & 
the lighted match from his wife. 1 
tobacco, and sucked in greedy P uflS- ^ to 
at once he put down the pipe and beg 
cough violently, waving away his w * ^ . 
a gesture of irritation. He dried btf ^ 
and again pulled at the pipe. DUt ^utHi 
accustomed tobacco stank in 1113 pipe 
and his eyelids stung. He put f^j^ 
down and murmured : " I can't. yj 
in sudden weakness, he buried bis 
his hands. if o* 

At once the woman flung » e 



t\i uuee mo wuiuau — ° _ li- 

ter knees by his side, and, ^J^g2- r ;' 



about the body, hid her 



him. They so stayed for a long 



lime- 
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"I was mistaken about you ... I thought you were one of those weak, namby-pamby 

people. I wanted a real man." 



people 

* y,~ Unc °nscious comfort in her clasp, as 
•lj e 7*^ n 8 dog. nnawarcs, delights in the 
q i% * ln ' n & «un. But she, as she held him 
' w »s mastered by a tlesire of ex- 
violence, that he should lay his 

her hair and *° sta V- hcre 43 
H ^d been. But he did not move. 

* »f she held a corpse from which 



»0 



had recently fled the spirit that knew love. 
At last be raised his head. and. as he so 
did. she drew away a little to look at him. 
This was a cold, hard mask, concealing 
thought, and so set that it terrified her. 
She remembered : after ail be had . . . 
and such a terror went through her that 
she had to speak. 
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" Bob . . . don't look like that. 
I've . . ." She did not finish her sentence. 
She shrank from telling him that once 
before she had seen his features so set. 
and that an hour later he had killed her 
lover. 

" What do you mean ? " said Barlow, 
speaking to the wall. 

" Oh, you frighten me so. You look at 
me as if you thought you'd squash me like a 
beetle, just to get me out of the way." She 
loosed her clasp. " I'm frightened of you. 
I thought it'd be all right, but ..." 

" Oh," 6aid Barlow, " I see what you 
mean. You're afraid IH murder you. 
You needn't be nervous. If I was to do 
that I'd have done it twenty years ago." 

" But then," she cried, " if you feel like 
that, if you don't think Wtt , of me, why 
have you treated me like this all these 
years ? " 

" I don't know what you mean." 
" My letters. You never answered my 
letters. Oh, don't say you couldn't." she 
went on, her injury suddenly raising her 
anger. " You could write a letter a montfh. 
And I wrote you month after month. And 
you never answered." 

" You didn't stick it out to the end," said 
Barlow, bitterly. 

" Well, what do you expect ? I wrote to 
you every month for five years and you 
never answered. What was the good ? " 

" What would you have done if I'd 
swung in a month instead of being re- 
prieved and getting out in twenty years ? 
Gone to the cemetery and put a bunch of 
violets on my stone every Sunday when it 
wasn't raining ? " 

" Don't," she said, weakly. " Haven't 
we suffered enough, both of us, without 
going on like this ? Didn't you believe 
what I told you in my letters, if you read 
them ? Perhaps you didn't read them. 
But it's true, what I told you. I swear it's 
true. There wasn't anything between Jim 
and me. Oh, yes, I was fond of him, I'd 
been fond of him before I met you, and I 
couldn't help that. One can't alter those 
things ; they j ust happen. But he couldn't 
afford to marry me, and you could. And 
mother would have it. Then Jim came 
along, and he was so unhappy, he said. 



without me. He asked me to be bis fried 
if I couldn't be more. What could I do • 
I couldn't let him hang about the road h»* 
that, with his pale face and his eyes gettiff 
larger as he got thinner, when he onlf 
wanted to see me now and then. But I 
you no wrong. I was your true wife 
the end. You killed him . . . just ** 
nothing." 

Barlow stared at her, thoughtful*?- 
dabbing his forehead with his handkerchief 
for the heat had grown heavier as tb* 
clouds massed upon the hills, promising 
storm. 

" Don't you believe me ? " she asked- 

" Oh yes, I believe you. What does I 
matter now ? '* 

" Oh, but it do«s, it does 1 " she cried. 
of an ecstatic need to convince him. " ^7 
that's not the end. Bob." She hesitated- 
her mouth open as if seeking words ; the"- 
throwing her arms round his neck. ^ 
kissed him, clasping him with all 11 
strength, crushing her face against bis. 
if She would penetrate him, drown be* 5 ** 
within him. He did not resist, and iitC *i 
moment she drew back her head, 
her eyes, and. in a low, hoarse voice, sa» ^ 

" Bob, don't you understand ? . . • 1 10 
you. You're my man. You've come b*^ 
to me. Come back to me as my husb ^ 
and let me love you ; let me really be >° 
wife as I never was before." 

After a moment the man said : 
me ? It's the first time you've s* 1 ' 
You had your chance twenty years ag°- 

" I'm changed." 



.id * 



Oh. how's that happened ? " 
She hesitated, then, in a furtive w 
said : 

I was mistaken about vou; 



lusp^' 



i did- 1 ; 



know what sort of man you wC ^ f# fc 
thought you were one of those ^ 
namby-pamby people. You see. ^^ja* 
: me have my own way. * oU 



_jid. Often I only wanted ± 
way so that I shouldn't be let ^^'t 
That's women, sometimes. And men 



understand.*' 

" No." said Barlow, " I didn't 
that, but I understand now." ^«&cT 



stand 



Oh. never mind. Don't yon J^irf 
id that I thought you were a 
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you 



Without pluck . . . but now I know you're 
different ... I knew it from the day 
*hen you killed Jim." 

After a moment. Barlow drew away. 
She shocked him ; she was incredible and 
horrible. In a steady voice he asked : 
" Do you mean that you didn't care for 
when we were married, and that now 
're in love with me because I killed a 
man ? " 

After a doubtful silence she replied, 

defiantly : " Yes, that's why. Oh. I don't 

^ean I wanted you to kill Jim. If I'd felt 

Vou could do it, it'd have been all right. 

**nt I never felt you could do a thing like 

that. I wanted a real man. Then you did 
it." 

h Barlow shook himself free and sto©d up. 

Seems rather hard lines on Jim that he 
'hould have t» be killed to supply evi- 
dence," he said. " But never mind. Let 
*e go ; you make me sick." He stood for a 
Anient at the window, staring at the heavy 
^Ud-caps from which now came distant 
**°nds of thunder. And the woman was 
J**id, but dared not break into his medita- 
jj 00 - She felt entirely in his hands. She 
said what she could say. The right of 
**ion lay with him, and now that she had 
Sained belief in his purposefulness. his 
y. she was content. So she stood and 
**>ted until he decided her course for her. 
**°ddenly Barlow raised the lower sash of 
~e window and calmly stepped out into 
^* garden, passed the gate, went out. 
He walked fast along the road, not caring 
here it led, and only from time to time 
his hand across his wet brow, for now 
^ heat fell heavy as a blanket and the 
of thunder drew closer and closer . His 
^ d was still filled with Maisie 's revela- 
j ft ' and yet he was more conscious of her 
/^ures than of her words. Those dim 



that 



Those 
ir without 



i 0v • al ' that belonged to the woman who 
jT'J* 1 him, but not to Maisie for whom he 
ijrj Kiven twenty years. The Maisie who 
died the day they sentenced him, and 
not rise again He thought : " When 
Ir v * d her she couldn't love me. Now she 

'he** 



and it's too late. She's not what 



. And he did not reproach himself 

r «alismg that if after those tweuty years. 



flowing down 
hair, making 
stood among 



by some miracle, there had come to meet 
him the Maisie he had last seen in the Old 
Bailey, such as she was, gold, lily, and rose 
. . . such a Maisie, even hostile, even 
guilty, he would have knelt to. while now 
he could only repel the new Maisie, even 
innocent, even loving. 

As he went along the road the suburb 
grew sparser. The rows of houses gave 
place to terraces of semi-detached villas, 
then to large houses in their own grounds. 
At last he met the wall of a country park, 
and for some time followed the Exe that 
flowed sleepy and shallow. The thunder 
had come closer as he went, and now a 
. sharp clap startled him. He stopped and 
felt with gratefulness the first drops of rain 
upon his head. It was exquisite, and as 
the rain a. t faster, in heavy drops that 
clattered separately upon the trees, making 
a sound like small beasts running, he felt 
cooler and more assured. 

Faster and heavier car 
still he stood. Water was 
his face from his soaked 
his clothes sodden. He 
the Wagnerian sounds of the storm, re- 
verberating artillery of the heavens, sharp 
musketry and flame of the thunderbolts. 
A great pall of rain had swung across 
the hills, and the waters of the Exe were 
stippled with millions of holes as the 
spears of rain pierced the grey glass of its 
waters. It lasted for a very long time, and 
so deafened, so blinded was he by the fury 
of the storm that he lost consciousness 
of time, and so stood, thrown by the rage 
of the elements into a state half comatose, 
where he saw himself as he had been, hold- 
ing close the Maisie that had died with the 
years. 

Some hours must have elapsed, for so 
entranced was he by his dream, so remote 
did he grow from the surrounding world in 
winch he had found no heritage, that he 
realised with surprise that the storm was 
long done, that the sun of late afternoon was 
drying the road, and sinking swiftly into the 
western sky. He moved painfully in his 
clothes, which clung, heavy and wet. to his 
body. He thought : " I'm dripping." and 
this brought him back to the actual world. 
He thought : " What's to be done ? I 
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can't stay here. I must do something." 
Instinctively he felt in his pocket for the 
few wet Treasury notes and coins which had 
been given him as fruit of his labour for 
twenty years. " It isn't much," he thought. 

I don't suppose I can live on it more than 
a week or two. I suppose I must find some 
work." 

But an immense disgust of work, of 
association with his fellows in a workshop 
akin to the prison, oame over him. He 
did not want to chain himself ap again. 
He wanted nothing precise. Only to be 
alone and at rest. But mankind, he 
realised, would not let him alone. It 
couldn*t ; there were too many of them- 
Coming along the road he saw a couple, 
arms locked about waists, walking slowly 
and coming down towards the Exe. He 
stared at them caknly, rather than 
enviously. A workman and some girl cut 
of a shop in Exeter, no doubt . . . holding 
hands and talking nonsense. They didn't 
know what they were in for and what life 
could do to them, very likely. But as t iey 
drew closer Barlow shrank away : he 
thought no more of them, but only of him- 
self. Those two, those kids, they didn't 
know. They didn't know who he was. 
He wondered what they'd say if he went up 
to them and said : "I've come out of 
Dartmoor this morning after twenty years. 
I killed a man." He smiled as he thought 
of their frightened faces. But perhaps 
they wouldn't be frightened. Perhaps 
they'd just draw away because he was a 
convict, a disgraced man. He thought : 
" I'll run," but just then the couple 
climbed over a stile and disappeared across 
a held. 

Now he knew that the eyes of his fellow- 
men must frighten him, because they must 
judge him. Once a convict, always a 
convict. They could never think of him 
as one of themselves. He must be horrible 
to them ... or wonderful. Maisie thought 
him wonderful. 

" I can't bear it." he said aloud. " I'll 
go abroad." But he remembered how little 
money was in his pocket, and also that 
abroad he would be faced always by the 
curious eyes of men, men who might find 



out what he was. For a moment he lookel 

at the river. 

I suppose one could drown oneself m 
that if one got to the middle." 

Then, from down the road, he saw risifli 
above a ridge the helmets and torsoes 4 
two county constables. He gazed hypn^ 
tiscd at the silver glitter of those helmetfc 
They came along, talking, good-humoured. A 
smoking pipes, and Barlow stiff ened to she* i 
his manhood by waiting until they pase^H 
him. But he couldn't do it. The red 
faces, the heavy gait, the big eyes which I 
they would fasten on him terrified hi" 0, ] 
Irresistibly compelled, he turned and 
hurriedly walked back in the direction ( 
whence he came. Once more he passed ti* J 
wall of the country park, the big ho ttf^ 
in their own grounds, the semi-detach** j 
villas, and arrived at the houses in ro«* 
Instinct stopped him before a garden °* 
yellow gravel, surrounding a pod of gi<^B 
grass and dusty begonias. He vent »*■ 
For a moment Maisie stared at him, 
said in a quiet voice, as if she took po*^B 
sion : • 

"You're very wet. Go upstairs a»*-l 
change your clothes." 

He hesitated. Vaguely he had expect** 
welcome, some explanation, some resta*** , 
ment of her love for him. They W * i 
have come to understand each other, ba* 
agreed that as things were they had be lter 
stand together, that they could live bet***, 
together than alone, that after twenty Y c3 \ 
of solitude they could not affront the won* 
tut must retire within each other's c ° fl *' 
pany. Perhaps Maisie understood all t ° a ' 
for she smiled, took off bis wet cc*** 
compelled~him to remove his other gar- 
ments that steamed a little in the r**** 



' Poor old Bob," she murmured 



moved by tins sudden rescue froO» 
loneliness, the man bcut down and 
her hand. 
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'' Chris," whispered 
*°*ena, " I didn't 
this could ever 
^PPen to us." 



*** d thu .plendid 
"r 1 ^ by the author 

Of •• o i . ,. 

scandal, now ia 

j* 2 ty> thouwnd. It 

to plea»e jrou. 




kro, 



man with the white hair and 
oiack eyebrows, whose sequins scin- 
tillated in the moonlight, not only 
■S^ 9 ^ herself on a clear resonant voice. 

0n never being afraid to say precisely 
jjj- * ^ thought. These two acccm- 
ments invariably go with black eye- 
*hite hair, and scintillating sequins, 
fun of it was that Christopher Bel- 
Hj.**' *be man froaj whose back she had 
^ fPed almost every scrap of moral cloth - 
**» enjoying a good cigar in a nearby 
^J** 0c k well within earshot. 

there it is. my dear." she said, ap- 

J ittJ ^ ing h * r P eroration - " Married a 
1^ 0v w two years to a girl as careless as 
■j^**". he has gone his way and she has 
tK_. k* 1 * ever since they returned from 
**»t i - mo " n ' don't wish to sug- 
tor.- 1 eith * r oi them has done anything 



Cw 1,13,1 play the fool since then. Cir- 
«Ur ' tanti * 1 evidence ought never to be 



Of 



^callo 



5 anybody. But. as a proof 
us state of mind at which they 



have both arrived, he is seen everywhere 
with the woman who was divorced on ac- 
count of the man with whom she is openly 
flirting. And if that doesn't sum up the 
present lengths to which our younger set 
are permitted to go unrebuked. I shall be 
glad if you'll tell me what does." 

Young Belmore got up. crossed the 
verandah, and stood in front of the chair 
of the lady who had surrounded herself 
with the tatters of his wardrobe. But he 
wore at any rate a charming smile. 

" My dear Mrs. Mapleton." he said. " your 
summing up is quite masterly. Rowena and 
I, and the younger set, haven't a single leg 
to stand on. What an eloquent and 
powerful judge the law has missed in you." 

He waited jnst long enough to see the 
lady's face turn as white as her hair before 
strolling into the garden. The odd and 
interesting experience of seeing himself as 
others saw him made him a little thought* 
ful for once. He had been breaking speed 
limits for almost exactly two years. To- 
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morrow would be the second anniversary, 
of the day during which, after a quarrel 
over something that he had completely 
forgotten, he had agreed with Rowena to 
give separation a trial. He and she were, 
in the pithy language of the lady with the 
far-reaching voice, " wealthy gutter-snipes." 
They had " haunted the city, dissipating 
youth and freshness in the foul atmosphere 
of night clubs and dancing places in com- 
pany with people as careless and as futile 
as themselves." His education had been 
washed, and he had " deliberately gone back 
on the traditions and good form of his ex- 
cellent family, and it was a good thing 
that his father and mother had not lived 
to undergo the pain and disappointment 
of seeing their only son go completely to 
the dogs." 

These were strong words to apply to the 
youthful process that is universally known 
as sowing wild oats, he thought — the dra- 
matic exaggeration of a woman with a 
dangerous "gift of the gab." And, as such, 
he endeavoured to dismiss them from his 
mind. He laughed at the term "wealthy 
gutter-snipe," but in order to take the state 
of it out of his mind threw his eyes with a 
sense of keen refreshment over the beau- 
tiful gardens of his sister's Southampton 
cottage, made magic by the moonlight. He 
was glad, he found, to be out of town, glad, 
he had to confess, to take a rest from the 
rather petulant demands of Violet Orme 
and the all-night frivolous set in which she 
moved and had her being. It was good to 
breathe that clean, sweet air, and stand 
alone beneath the infinite meadows of 
Heaven in which all the forget-me-nots of 
the angels were in full blossom. It was 
good, by way of a change, to smell the 
scent of honeysuckle and syringa. and to 
hear the sound, coming through the dusky 
glimmer of the night, not of the rush of 
city traffic, but the chorus of Long Island 
frogs. 

He went along the Italian terrace, whose 
nymphs seemed to have paused in mid- 
motion to watch their shadows on the 
squares of stone, to the quiet pool, in which 
lay, as in a looking-glass, the reflection of 
the sky. The beauty, dignity, and sim- 
plicity of the place which, ordinarily, would 



have earned a mere brief recognition, stirred 
and touched him as he stood there that 
night. He was surprised at this, being «° 
the mood of a man who has been forced to 
stand outside himself and see what B* 
looked like. He ought to have been bored 
and restless, and to have felt the irresistible 
call of the crowd and the bright lights and 
the lure of ragtime. He ought to have 
been a little sore at the impertinence oj 
that talkative woman, and to have rankle* 1 
under the truth of her scathing indictment- 

The truth is always harsh. As it was. & e 
knew that this pause in his perpetual j°V 
ride was welcome, although he was aston- 
ished that it should be ; and, being funda- 
mentally straight, he told himself that the 
ugly words that he had been obliged to 
overhear painted a pretty accurate picto** 
of his mode of life and point of view. 

And, as he stood out there in the moon- 
light alone and introspective, the memory 
of boy's dreams came back to him l'^ 6 
almost forgotten song. Old ambitions a ^ 
aspirations formed up in front of him. 30 
old ideals took shape and floated wistful!?"' 
like spirits, in and out of the thin tree* 
At one time life had held enormous p°sw 
bilities, and not so many years ago he 
tingled and stood with his shoulders 



and chin high as his father had said to 



him. 



Given health and a day, Chris, and > 
may conquer the world." And now — 
Behind him lay nearly two years of tn**j 
foolishly and wantonly killed, money 
health wasted and frivolled away. 311 ^ 
love, begun in all the ardour of s P len fl( j 
youth, dying for want of seriousness 
sympathy. . ^ 

Well, the tactless woman, who F» 
herself on never being afraid to say P 
cisely what she thought, had achieved so» 
thing this time. She had made Christop^ 
Belmorc think. She had left U P°" 
hitherto unused mind a healthy and g*" j( 
ing idea that something might be 
he were to exert himself —that, if his pr ^*- 
mood lasted, he might wipe those t *°. gjl 
crated years off the slate and beg ^ 
over again. If she had known ' te d 
Mapleton might also have conS 13 '" og 
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herself upon having cut deep "»o 
Belmore's careless heart " It i* * 
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tk'ig that his father and mother have not 
lived to undergo the pain of seeing their 
son go completely to the dogs . * " Those 
*ords had entered like iron into his soul. 

A U at once a gentle, affectionate hand 
^ laid upon his arm, and his sister. Belle 
Hallett, a little breathless, looked np 
J*>to his for once unsmiling face. " I've 
looking everywhere for you, Chris," 
Said nervously. "An extraordinary 
thit >g s happened." 

Chris didn't say anything about the 
e * raordinary thing that had happened 
^■eady. He meant to tackle that alone. 
J** simply asked, " What is it ? " and put 
^ ann round his little sister's shoulders. 

Rowena's turned up and wants to stay 
0ve r the week-end. Without calling me 
n Por sending a wire, she's just descended 
"Pon us to take her chance of there being 
* f oom for her. Isn't that exactly like 
Kowena ? " 

Is it ? asked Chris. " I've almost 
^Rotten. Can you give her a room ? ", 
. I can. as it happens. But what 

r*?t you ? Do you mind ? What worries 
|j* that you may not want to stay under 
^° same roof, and I shall be terribly dis- 
jPPointed if you pack up and go. It's so 
cj 1 ? since I've seen anything of you." 

„ king anxiously on bis answer. 
.. course I don't mind." said Chris. 

•Vliy should I ? Rowena and I are on 
w "'ost polite speaking terms whenever 

\J ne «t. my dear." 
q***- Hallett heaved a sigh of relief. " I 
b>U * ' £now tbat. You've neither of you 
4iff ^ anvthin g- antl tbere are so many 
^^rent stories going about. So you'll 
That's splendid. Oliver's very cross, 
Wanted me to say that the house 
full." 

"-W* 1 * not much Mkc OUvcr.' ' 
"'ell, y ou ^ she's brought a man with 

' and you know how Oliver hates what 
'•rj* the loose ways of the younger set." 
Oi^ ^° u ght a man with her ? " Even as 
Qttgj^ xixe ringleaders of that very set, 
pew M 'as incredulous. Rowena knew 
op^Uy that Hjllett belonged to the 
*bi,j, ,t4 ° n camp of conventional, law- 
"pr*^5 P^P^- Could Mrs. Mapletnn's 
^ ent lengths " be carried so near the 



edge of the limit ? " Who ? What's his 
name ? " 

" Merrill Shannon." said Belle. " Just 
think of it ! It appears that they had a 
breakdown a little way from here on then- 
way to Easthampton, and decided not to 
worry about going on. As they want 
something to eat. I must go and look after 
them. It's awfully sweet of you to take 
it like this, Chris." And away she went, 
excited but disturbed. 

Take it like that ? How else was he to 
take it ? What right had he to say a word 
as to how Rowena ran her life ? It was 
true that she bore his name, but that was 
not much for her to be proud of. For 
the rest, she had refused to accept any 
share of his income, and had lived on her 
own money. But for the act of marriage, 
which counted for so little with these ultra- 
moderns, they had become mere acquaint- 
ances. Their only mutual interest was that 
they both played the fool. Whatever 
he did, to rescue the remainder of his own 
youth from dissipation, would have to be 
done alone. The girl whom he had 
married, in a good and even beautiful spell 
of adolescent romance, was running in 
single harness, perfectly happy and care- 
less. 

One thing, however, he would cer- 
tainly achieve for the sake of old times. 
He would put the man who ought to have 
married Violet Orme out of the running. 
He would make use of this opportunity to 
rid Mrs. Christopher Belmore of Merrill 
Shannon, cad and lady-killer, and then 
start out to sec what he could make of him- 
self. Everything that was decent in him. 
every shred of gratitu<ic and love for the 
memory of his father and mother, urged 
him to prove the last part of Mrs. Maple- 
ton's summary untrue and undeserved. 
" So help me, God." he said to the stars. 

That decided, he turned and marched 
back to the house. The French windows 
of the drawing-room were open. His 
brother-in-law was playing bridge at one 
table and his sister at another. Mrs. 
Maplcton and her confidante were sitting 
on a settee with their heads together. The 
white-haired lady with the black eyebrows 
and th4 scintillating sequins had received 
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further fuel for her conversational powers 



Yes." Shannon attempted to appear 



by the sudden and unconventional arrival ' uninterested, but his eyes tlicked a little at- 

the mention of Violet's name. 

Chris deliberately ignored his existence. 
" Have you been to the house lately ? 
asked Rowena, casually. 

" I slept there about three weeks ago, 
but the camphor-balls chased me round to 
the club." 

" How's that queer old housekccpC- 
Mrs. Pipkin ? " 

Chris laughed. " She wept over xne. 
She considers that we're both quite beyond 
redemption." 

" Does she ? Funny old thing. I should 
have thought she'd forgotten me by thi* 
time." 

There was a pause, but not a silence 
the water nearby the frogs continued 
rasping chorus, and from away in the 
tance came the steady boom of the 

Chris leaned forward. " May I be 
sonal for a moment ? " he asked. 

" I wondered how long you were gouig 
to be before you said something nice aboO* 
my frock." She waited, with a flash 
smile. 



of two of the most famous members of the 
younger smart set. That was obvious. 

Two figures were standing together on 
the verandah with the moonlight upon 
them — one, slight and blond and as grace- 
ful as a narcissus ; the other, tall and 
square-shouldered and dark. 
" Hello. Rowena ! " said Chris. 
" Oh, hello, Chris. What fun meeting 
you here." The voice was as light as the 
petal of a rose. 

" Yes, I'm awfully glad. I shied at 
coming, but I see now why I came." He 
bent over her perfectly cordial hand. 

" But we had no intention of stopping 
here. We were on the way to Emory's 
at Easthampton." 

" Perhaps there was something occult 
about it," he said, laughing. 

With even more of the consummate ease 
and equability that Chris remembered so 
well, this slip of a girl, this finished product 
of super-civilisation, this chilli who had 
been born to sophistication, half turned 
her fair head towards the man at her side. 
" You know Merrill Shannon," she said. 
" No." said Chris. " How do you do ? " 
Murmuring an appropriate answer. 
Shannon conveyed, plainly enough, a de- 
sire to be left undisturbed as soon as pos- 
sible with some one to whom he had the 
exclusive right. 

And as Chris got it his back stiffened and 
his determination became as hard as rock. 
It was not his job to interfere with Rowena 's 
choice of friends, but this one. this un- 
scrupulous bounder, should find himself 
very properly unhitched before a new day 
broke, if he knew anything about it. It 
was written on the new leaf that he had 
just turned over. 

He sat on the step at Rowena's feet with 
a cold shoulder towards her companion. 
*' How do you go ? " he asked. 

" No grumbles." she replied, with a little 
laugh. " I caught sight of you one day 
last week. Pretty, isn't she ? " 
" Yes. and very charming." 
" We're talking about Mrs. Orme." said 
Rowena, with one of her characteristic 
touches of audacity. 
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" It's corking, but I was thinking ** 
your face." 

Oh, it's the same young face." 
" Only prettier." 

" Dear me." she said, " quite your &K 
form, Chris. Do you remember the si"7 
things you used to say on the yacht 
which we became engaged ? Who's g *.^ 
cigarette ? " 



Two cases were instantly presented. 



-'.if 



took one from Shannon's — a gold one. 0*° 



opulent than useful. And then a serv 
cam* ont and called attention to the 
that there was supper in the dining-roofl** 

"And. believe me, I'm ready for it," 
Rowena, rising with alacrity. " 
along, Merrill. You're starving, 1 kr 
from every masculine sign." 

Shannon followed her. He was 
and obviously disconcerted. Young 
more was the last man whom he 
have chosen to meet. At the door 
paused and turned her Roroney-Like 



over her shoulder. " Would it bore 
to come and watch us eat, Chris ? " 
" I'd like to." said Belmore 
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The lights in the dining-room were so 
Ranged as to be kind to women who had 
Phased the first flush of indisguisable youth. 
~°t from his place a little away from the 
*°ng oak table, Chris Belmore studied the 
| aces of the girl whom he had married for 

Ve . and the man who had removed the 
of the girl with whom he, Chris, was 
? een everywhere from conventional visit- 
*8 lists. He was quick to notice a rather 

ed look in Rowena's astonishing eyes, 
40(1 something that seemed to him to be 
* little wistful round her lips when she 
f"*^ to laugh. She forced her merriment, 
T°> he thought, and gave him the impres- 
* >a ot one who stood greatly in need of 
but who wouldn't let go. 

There was no doubt that Shannon had 
^dergone a subtle change since he had 
him last. Discontent was all about 
and a certain nervous irritability. He 
**de no effort to play up and keep the 

nversational ball in a rally, and once or 

"ice he disagreed with Rowena with so 
J^P a note that even she raised her eye- 

Belmore didn't go back with these two 

ine verandah. He went into his brother- 
J/**'* den and shut himself in. He had 
T** that he was going to make something 

nimself for the sake of his father and 
j^be*- The chance had come to-night 
„ begin at once. And there was some- 

^ at the back of Rowena's eyes which 
'"ed him with the hope that she only 
a moral jerk to cut down her wild 

Tito anc * ' ace '*' e '** duties sanely. 

j^ r « was even something in Shannon's 
and manner which seemed to show 
^ t he was in the mood to make a change, 
fy** be deluding himself in thinking this ? 
's>j. !t because he had been stirred into a 
^T* " 1 emotion that he imagined that 
Jj*«>Onand Rowena had come, as he him- 
r, frhl„ comc - 10 the K reat cross-roads ? It 
*°- but - by Jove ! be would take a 
/jjZ*™ *' Out there in the garden, under the 
t^- be had cried a halt to Folly, lie had 
^ B»oved to honesty, and the beauty and 
ol » scene which lay under the magic 
jfty^^oon had touched him deeply and 



Xo 



could he do i 



It 



not easy all 



of a sudden to trample down the wild oats 
which had grown so high all about him 
and his wife and Shannon and Violet Onne. 
He dismissed at once the obvious idea of 
getting up a fracas with Shannon and 
ordering him off the place. It was not his 
place, and Shannon would have the right 
to say that Rowena could choose her friends. 
He dismissed also the equally obvious plan 
of going to Rowena and asking her to take 
up her life with him again. She would 
inevitably demand to know why she should 
be bracketed with Violet Orme. The maze 
in which all four of them had placed them- 
selves, easy as it had been to get into, was 
difficult to get out of. He believed that 
Rowena had done nothing more than amuse 
herself with Shannon. He clung to his 
boyish faith in her. How was he to prove 
that his relations with Violet Orme were 
only those of a man who had desired a 
companion in lunacy ? That was the 
point. 

Walking up and down, with his hands 
deep into .his pockets, he got as far as this 
and no farther. The way was blocked by 
the barrier of his own temperament and 
those of the other three. He feared the 
ridicule that he would ask for if he went 
frankly up to Rowena and Shannon and 
told them that he wanted to turn over a 
new leaf. His sense of civilisation rose up 
against a row with Shannon, and when it 
came to Violet Orme he had to confess 
that he had done much to add to the 
scandal which Shannon had attached to 
her name. She had to be considered too. 
Wild oats grew quickly and clung like burrs. 

Suddenly he remembered that Violet 
was a member of a week-end party at a 
house within a thousand yards of his sister's, 
and that he had promised to meet her at 
ten o'clock on tho hill that divided them, 
and then, at that instant, inspiration put 
a light into his befogged brain. Let them 
all four come together out under the stars, 
catch the beauty and sanity of the night, 
and, with the magic of the moon upon 
them, stumble into honesty 1 

Out he went, quivering with a strange 
excitement, believing, however mistakenly, 
that they were all three, like himself, in 
need only of a little help to emerge from 
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the high crop that entangled them. " Give 
human nature a chance," he seemed to 
hear in his brain. " It is fundamentally 
decent love, hope, fear, faith — these make 
humanity, and in every heart the Christ is 
born." 

He found Rowena lying back in a deck- 
chair, gazing at a star. He stepped quietly 
and caught her face in repose. He had 
been right. It was tired and wistful. 
Shannon was leaning against a pillar with 
his eyes on the ground. His cigarette in a 
bugholder had gone out. He seemed to be 
miles away. 

A clock in the house struck ten. 

Young Belmore knew that he must go 
warily. Shannon had not spoken to Violet 
since the divorce — no one knew why — and 
Kowena had not chosen to meet her. 
Vitriolic was the only word to use in at- 
tempting to describe Violet's language 
whenever she mentioned Shannon — which 
was not often. So that art was needed in 
the process of achieving this meeting, which 
might not last any longer than « flash of 
lightning. " A wonderful night." he said. 

" I suppose it is," said Shannon. 

Rowena looked from one man to the 
other, and her eyes rested on Chris. What 
was it about him to-night that made her 
feel just a touch of pain in her heart ? 

Chris stood over Rowena. " Come up 
on the hill and have a look at the sea," he 
said. 

She took his hand and allowed herself 
to be drawn to her feet. " Must I ? " she 
asked. But she wanted to go all the same. 
His voice and the way he looked at her 
took her back two whole years, to that 
Bight on the yacht when he had proposed. 
What had they quarrelled about ? She 
couldn't remember. It was her fault, 
probably. She had been idiotically young 
then. She felt old to-night. 

Chris turned to Shannon. " Care to 
come ? " he asked, casunlly. 

There was a brief he itat.on. Shannon 
had no use for the sea. 'Ihen he nodded 
and re-lit his cigarette and fell in step. 
This man had been Rowena 's husband, but 
that was no reason for his marching her off. 

They went slowly through the garden in 
silence. All the flowers were asleep. 



Fireflies flashed their little lights and the 
moon silvered everything. 

" Fairies are out to-night," said Rowena 
presently, putting her hand on Shannon * 
arm. 

He glanced sharply at her. Her e: 
sion was that of a tired child. He 
never seen it on her face before. He loo: 
about. There were multitudes of stars, 
full moon made him blink with its ho; 
The scent of new-mown hay came to 
Yes. it was gorgeous. Why had 
gone so crooked ? 

They made their way up the hill. P a ' c " 
faced daisies peppered the dry grass. The/ 
were on Violet before she or they realised 
it. Only young Belmore had seen he 
lying full stretch with her hands under her 
head. . 




She sat up, resentment in every line 



of 

her. Shannon drew up short. Anger an 
eagerness clashed in his expression. Row' 60 * 
was not amused, and wondered why. 

Belmore deliberately ignored the hideou* 
awkwardness of the whole thing. " ^ e % * 
come to share the view," he said, " and 
want you to meet my wife, Vi." 

The two girls murmured appropn* 
words, and Violet, who had. months bcfo«*j 
dropped Shannon like a stone, gave n» 
" How do you do ? " to which Shann° 
mumbled an answer. . 

What had seemed to all four enth^jj 
impossible had come to pass, quietly a 
naturally. It was almost unbelievab 
These four of all people. 

Rowena sat down near to Violet. . 
two men followed her example, and 

It > vaS 



thing* 



more set a light to conversation, 
well done. He had relied on two 
civilisation and humanity -and tticy 
not failed him. And for an hour be r« 



b3<* 
Ucd 

the ball, lightly and with laughter. a ° d J^ 
other three kept it going deftly. It * 
strange hour. btef 
And at last a silence came. „o 
died and artificiality petered out. 
one made a move to go. Nervously .„ 
with almost boyish self-consciousness ^ ^ 
more, the still young Belmore, j ^ 
chance. Inspirations were rare, "^j* 
not waste this one. It had come. I* 
from his father and mother. 
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" I've got a new game to suggest," he 
said, hedging. " It needs a night like this, 
with moonlight and stars, and it can't be 
played unless, as Rowena said, the fairies 
are out." 

No one helped him or caught his eyes 
that glanced with eagerness from face to 
face. So he started again, with a courage 
that he didn't believe that he possessed. 

" It's called breaking down the" fourth 
wall," he said. " It's — it's about the 
hardest game ever invented. It's gener- 
ally played by two people, but it doesn't 
spoil it to have four. The rules are. that 
the walls are not just pottered at, but bashed 
right open so that everything can be seen 
inside, and that each person smashes his 
own wall." 

He cleared his throat. He felt as though 
he were in a fern-house. All eyes were on 
him now, and in every One there was 
nothing of ridicule. It was •Almost too 
good to be true. 

" Go ahead," said Shannon, grimly. 
Bclmore hesitated for an instant and 
then jumped in. " I've had enough of 
rotting about with Violet and the old 
crowd. I'm fed up with it. It's a fool 
life. I only took to it because of a row 
with Rowena. . . ." 

" My fault." cried Rowena. 
" No, mine. I wasn't such a kid as you 
were — and I kept on at it because I was 
afraid of being jeered at if I chucked it. 
I never was gone on Violet for a single in- 
stant. I liked her mighty well and was 
sorry for her." 

Violet scoffed, but it ended in a sob. 
Shannon dug his heel into the earth. 

" And now I'm out," continued Bel- 
more. " The old town won't see me again 
until I've got my wind and muscle back., 
and Violet won't be bothered by me any 
more. I'm for sanity from to-night on, 
and I'm going to plug at getting Rowena 
back again for home and babies." His 
voice broke a little as he came to an end. 
" Who goes next ? " 

"I do," said Rowena quickly, before 
her courage oozed away. " I'm sick to 
tears of Merrill, of restaurants, smutty 
stories, late nights, and all the same old 
dull stuff. I'd have got out months ago 



and gone home and played the game if ' 
hadn't been afraid that CnVis would laugh 
at me. Chris ! " With a strange lit* 1 * 
cry she held out her hand . Belmore caugl" 
it and put it to his lips. 

Violet and Shannon looked at one a°* 
other queerly. They seemed to roeasitf* 
each other up, and wonder whether 
good could come of their entering the game- 
Shannon remained silent, so Violet spoke- 
" Are you in this ? " 

" Yes," said Shannon, shortly. " Vet * 
much in." 

" I'm listening." 

" Ladies first." rt , 

" No," she replied roughly. " You g°- 
' I'm glad to. ... I loathed and de- 
tested every minute of these wasted 
months. Rowena has never had 
smallest attraction for me. I followed be* 
about simply because you were every wbef* 
with Belmore. The comic side of it *** 
pealed to me, to say nothing of the u "° fl jj 
If you hadn't turned me down we c °,. 
have made all these months worth living- 
He almost shouted this, anger burstu* 
from him like fire. _ % 

"I didn't turn you down. That* 
lie," cried Violet. " After the divorce 1°^ 
never came near me and made me a '^^^ 

at her. Divorced for a man who's cbuck* 



never came uear me aca maae uic » — - . 
ing stock. People jeered and said, ' L , 
at her. Divorced for a man who's cbuc 
her. The fool.'-" She hit the earth w» 
her open hand. . - 

Shannon bent forward, his face w °^ t S 
with emotion. " Chucked yon ! 
not true and you know it. You buft y oB 
too much for me to come near you- j 
told Enid Taylor, the very day bef0 ( ^, 
was on the way to you. that I was a ^ 
When you married again it would be 
money That's the only thing you c 
about." J 

" I never said that. I swear ^ ^ 
waited for you for days and days, an ^ 
never came. Can't you see bo* ^ 
marked me ? I went about with C ^ 
show you that I didn't care ; but I« 
and I've often wished I was dead. ^ 

Shannon gave a cry and stumbled 

knees. Howe * 

Belmore got up quickly, helped <aC# -~ 
up— tears were running down bef 
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31,(1 took her down the hill. The game 
"3* over. The fourth walls were gaping 
1*° as though broken by bombs. 

Thank God for human nature," he said, 
held his wife against his heart in 
triumph and thankfulness. The woman 
*|th the white hair and sequins should eat 
*** words, that's what she should do, 
ev «ry one of them. 

Chris," whispered Rowena, " the fairies 
j^*t have been out to-night. 1 didn't 
*»»k: this could ever happen to us." 

«e kissed her. One night soon he would 



tell her how he came by his inspiration. 
He was too happy to go into it then, and 
there were two years to make up. And as 
they passed through the sleeping flowers 
with the moonlight on them, on the way 
to a new beginning, Violet and Shannon 
cast one shadow on the hill, and there were 
dead wild oats all about their feet. 

What was it that the sheplierd said to 
his sheep dog ? " Let 'em lag. They 
don't want you snarling at their heels. 
They'll follow the one who wants to come 
home. They ain't all fools — sheep." 
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Author of " The Landlord of the LoVe-a-Duck " 



IT simply would not come right. David 
Stroud sat back in his chair and stared 
out of the window, with all the sheets 
of manuscript scattered on the table in 
front of him. Thus he had sat for nearly 
three hours, without once putting his pen 
to the paper. He knew that the main id^a 
for the ( book was a good one, and there was 
a kind of second theme a little bcl^w the 
surface which intrigued him, but things 
would not, somehow, dovetail. He stared 
from the window to the fireplace ; he bit 
his nails (a very bad habit) ; he lighted a 
cigarette and walked up and down the 
room. It was a meagrely furnished room, 
with a bedroom adjoining, the two com- 
prising his lodgings in an obscure house in 
West Kensington. 

David was young— barely twenty-three 
— and he had come to London from the 
cathedral town of Norwich, with the usual 
determination to set the big city by the 
ears. His father had been an organist and 
music-teacher, and on his death had left a 
small sum of money to be divided between 



David and his sister Hilda. It browf* 1 
them in about eighty pounds a year eac • 
but Hilda had since married a fairly P 105 ' 
perons young doctor and continued to 
at Norwich. The mother had died •JjS 
they were both quite young. David, 6°° 
sequent])', was alone, in London except 1° 
several chance acquaintances. Lonel»»*^ 
has its compensations as well as its bl e ^ 
disadvantages. He did not entirely rc ^ a 
his loneliness. To a man who is going 
set London by the ears, write the big n ° V n ' t 
the world-disturbing play, a large a" 10 " 
of loneliness is essential. j 
He had been in London a year, and ^ 
had one or two short stories accepted ^ 
had done a little hack journalism, bu 
big novel was still in a very emb ^° ar s' 
stage, and on this morning, after two no »» 
abortive thinking, he suddenly t***™*^. 
tensely alive to his loneliness. It wa f u gb 
and pale sunlight was streaming thr 
the windows. Somewhere the worM 
be wry beautiful. .u«,igbt- 
» I knowwhatit is: I'm stale." h* 
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He contemplated a walk in the park — his 
usual recreation— but decided that this 
would hardly meet the case. It was 
c °ange he wanted : something definite and 
Magical at the same time. He thought for 
* k)rjg time, and then went and borrowed 
an old Cassells' time-table from his land- 
*dy. He knew nothing about the country 
^ar London, but he reckoned that one 
*ould have to travel for at least an hour 
j° escape from bricks and mortar. At last 
°* pitched on a place called Mobles ham-by - 
th e-Mill. He liked the name. It was on 
* *ide line not far from Guildford. The fare 
*as cheap, and it would be somewhere near 
the Surrey Downs. It would serve. 

Rather apathetically he boarded a motor- 
008 to Waterloo and took his ticket. The 
t'ain journey wearied him, and when he 
f^ved at a station where he had to change, 
~* hesitated whether he should not return. 

had a premonition of failure. The 
^ople in the train irritated him ; the in- 
^niinable suburbs gave him no hope. 
tl.^ VCn wncn ne arr ived at Moblesham-by- 
e -Mill he was doomed to disappoint- 
n ^ n t. it was a plain, villa-y little town, 
*Nb an ugly main street, a large brewery, 
innumerable tin chapels. There was 



and 



and no evidence of there ever 
ving been a mill. It was nearly midday 
^°n he arrived there, and he walked list- 
** S8 'y into an inn and ordered some bread 
cheese and some shandy-gafl. Having 
/*gotiated this modest lunch he started 
| *o walk. The road led for nearly a 
ke* wcen high hedges with fields on 
side, and then began to slope up- 
.. rQ *. His legs ached ; the prospect of a 
depressed him. Coming to a fork in 
r °ad, he chose the narrower road which 
c /*' 'ed upwards. After a time the country 
rj^ed out more, and he sat on a gate and 

a cigarette, 
■j. 1 » in rotten condition," he thought. 
- c >garette had no attractions for him. 
i^he wanted to lie down and sleep. So 
|^/" ten t was this desire that he decided 
. «• must make a determined effort to 
an'd\ tCr « He threw away the cigarette 
n^*gan to walk briskly. He selected a 
y^ u ° w ^ne which led through a copse of 
°8 larch trees. His choice was influ- 



enced largely by the fact that the.lane was 
steeper than the road, and he wanted to 
do what he didn't feel inclined to. He 
urged himself forward. The air was be- 
coming very fresh and sweet and the birds 
were singing gaily. He began to think 
about his book, but nothing happened ; 
the same old ideas still jumbled against 
each other. He crossed a 
mon and caught a glimpse of blue « 
he was certainly up in the Surrey hills. 
An old man passed and touched his hat. 
David jerked out : 

" Oh. how do yon do ? " in the tight 
voice of a man who has been too long con- 
fined to city life. 

He passed a farm where a team of large 
sleek horses were just returning to the 
fields in charge of an old carter and a boy. 
David sighed, and rested once more against 
the farm-gate. He was in bad condition. 
And yet there was something a little sooth- 
ing in all thi9. 

He went on. Suddenly the lane forked 
again. This time he took the lower turn- 
ing, because it seemed the more deserted, 
better attuned to his melancholy mood. 
He had not progressed more than four 
hundred yards when he came to the dingle. 

It nestled in the hollow of a disused 
chalk-pit. It was wild and overgrown 
with shrubs, gorse, and delicate birch trees. 
He instinctively plunged into it. The soil 
was sandy ; fresh young green leaves 
tickled his face and hair, brambles caught 
at his trousers. He came to the carcase oi 
an old fallen tree partially covered with 
moss and lichen. He chose a part of the 
stem where the bark had peeled away, and 
sat down. 

It was extraordinarily quiet and remote. 
He had never felt so cut off from the world. 
Bees droned around him in the gorse. the 
little sounds of birds and living things un- 
familiar to him soothed his senses. The 
sun, streaming through the leaves, made 
bewildering patterns. Martins swung in 
semicircles at the top of the pit. 

It was . . . somehow, cosy. He sat with 
his elbows dug into his knees and his hands 
holding his head, and examined the 
activities of some red ants darting in and 
out from l*neath the bark of the tree he 
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sat on. H e had an uncomfortable feeling 
that the ants would get on to his trousers 
or his coat, and crawl all over him. He 
edged farther away, and looked around 
him igain. He felt like a small boy scent- 
ing adventure, but slightly nervous of the 
unknown. In this arabesque of sunlight 
and foliage it was difficult to detach things. 
It was the kind of place that a small boy 
could "imagine the eyes of a tiger, or a 
rattlesnake, or even — a Red Indian I He 
would like to be a small boy again, playing 
at Red Indians with his sister Hilda in the 
garden at Norwich. His mother's slim 
figure in the doorway. . . . 

" Why should the father-confessor him- 
self not be the lover, his secret hidden be- 
hind his dark cowl ? Why should he not 
tell the story ? " 

Strange I but as David sat there blink- 
ing in the sunlight he could almost swear 
that a voice whispered this into bis ear ! 
What did it mean ? The father-confessor ? 
Why, yes, of course there was a father- 
confessor in the story. ... It had not 
occurred to him. He was not thinking of 
his book, but suddenly he began to think 
very rapidly. The whole thing unfolded 
itself before his mind's eye. On those 
lines the story would be much more man- 
ageable. The various themes began to co- 
ordinate. His pulses were throbbing at 
an unaccustomed rate. He could see it 
all. The main idea became simple and 
dignified, inevitable. Everything took its 
place. His fingers itched to set it down ; 
but he had not even a note-book. 

He sat there till the sun began to set, 
and jio one disturbed him. He glowed 
with a quiet contentment, feeling himself 
the medium of expression of forces greater 
than himself. Then, when the light began 
to fade, he rose up and shook himself. 

" Queer," he thought, " that it should 
have come like that 1 Of course it was 
nonsense my fancying I heard the voice. 
I'm ridiculously run down; I must do 
this more often." 

He walked quickly down the hill, hum- 
ming to himself. When he arrived home 
he snatched a hasty meal, and then he sat 
down to write. He wrote all night. 

He slept till the afternoon, and awoke 



still tingling with the sense of new- found 
power. Thoughts came easily, and had only 
to be set down. For nearly three week* 
he worked at pressure. The story made 
astounding progress. 

And then another day came when the 
feeling of emptiness and lassitude assailed 
him. He struggled through the day. res** 
less, feverish, and discontented. H« 
wanted to go on, but his brain seemed 
disinclined to work. On the other hand, 
in his anxiety to get the book finished, he 
resented having to waste a day in the 
country. When night came he realist 
that he had accomplished nothing. 
slept badly and rose at dawn. 

" I must go for another tramp." 
thought. He caught the earliest train a0» 
went to Epsom. He walked up to the 
Downs. A light breeze was building up * 
splendid architectural arrangement °* 
clouds. It was a glorious day. He walked, 
and walked, and walked. Sometimes 
rested and began to think of his book, 
but no ideas came. 

" It will come as before, quite suddenly, 
he determined. " I feel better, any**?* 
It's foolish not to do this more often." 

He walked till the evening, occasionally 
lying down by clumps of bushes, leaniotf 
on stiles and gates, bumming, and — try&& 
to think. When it became time to go 
felt his limbs quivering with exhaustion, 
but no progress -had been made with h* 
work. He returned home disgruntled a° 
crest fallen. 

The next dav he found himself » n °° 

better case. He idled the day away. *** 

issue of the book becoming more <*>f" 

fused. At the end of the week he n> 4 ^ 

another desperate sortie on to the fie 10 * 

and lanes. Still without result. 

Wednesday 

once m** 
7 day- 



It was not till the follow 
that he decided that he w< 
go back to the dingle. It was a grey 
but tolerably warm. He took the train 
MobU-sham-by-the-Mill, and started on« 
find the dingle. He had some difficulty^ 
doing this, as he had made no note of ^ 
roads and turnings which he had take " ( « r> 
the previous occasion. He wandered^ ^ 



came back, and at length recognised 
little lane which skirted the chalk-p«t- 
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The dingle had lost its wild pattern of 
bewildering sunlight and shadow. It was 
m a benign mood. The air was tender 
a nd caressing. The young trees nodded 
™* a companionable manner. A rabbit 
parted from a hole in the sand, stared at 
with almost friendly eyes, and then 
"pampered away among the bracken. He 
**** that he wanted to laugh. He sat on 
fallen tree and began to think of amus- 
tn « incidents of his boyhood. All his pre- 
•^t troubles were forgotten. And then, 
•uddenly, something seemed to whisper in 
fc»s ear: 

The fisherman goes from the east side 
°f the river to the west, from the west to 

east. Is it only fish he carries in his 
basket ? " 

He started. What was this strange in- 
r^ion ? What fisherman ? What bas- 
? What river ? What did it all 
* ean ? His mind reverted instantly to 
it Fisherman ? There was no 

°**nnan in the book, but . . . yes, of course, 
character of Fra Lomberto. ... It 
Ould be possible . . . the analogy was 
*vi 01 

? ents of ideas fell into a proper perspec- 
. e - He visualised the working- up, the 
■p'elopment of character and plot, the 
J"»*x. the slackening, and the easy pas- 
^ c to a surprising finish. The whole 
was complete and finished in his mind. 
^ avid gazed around him. surprised, de- 
' ed . and mystified. He peered into the 
■ ^""r* 8 an -d mounds of sand as though ex- 
^V^g some elf with gossamer wings to 
n H before him. playing upon a reed. 
jj e ^mbled with a kind of exultatiop. 
» did not believe in spirits or elves. 
«lin^ thcre must something about the 

1^ Put his hands to his head and stag- 
It tbe lane. Of course it was absurd 1 
QrJ' ) as * so happened. Ideas came to 
Uw** °dd and unexpected moments, and 
Q^.^d happened to come on the two 

j** 10 ns when he had visited the dingle, 
tr^ worried down the hill and caught his 

*or 



ou s. Clearly and swiftly his mind 
to work. The ill-assorted arrange- 



**Pt*d4y Ver 



The book was finished and de- 



spatched to a publisher who had shown an 
interest in his work. But it was not pub- 
lished for six months. In the meantime 
he was at work on other things : a play, 
some poems and essays, and another novel. 
It was not till late in the autumn that he 
became convinced that — for him in any 
case — there was a genie of the dingle ! 

For he tried the experiment again and 
again, and it never appeared to fail. Di- 
rectly his creative power became stagnant 
he took the train to Moblesham and sought 
his dingle. Sometimes the- little whispers 
of the leaves were slower in their delivery 
of the revelation than at other times, but 
they never utterly disappointed him. On 
occasions the illumination would not come 
till he was returning from the dingle, or 
even till he went to bed that night. 

One day he tried the experiment of writ- 
ing in the dingle. He took a writing-pad 
and fountain-pen, but the result was not 
successful. Ideas came, but not the 
facility to set them down. He was dis- 
tracted by the sunlight and the movement. 
It did not appear to be within the cove- 
nant of the high gods who presided over 
this enchanted spot. It was essentially a 
place for inspiration, for adjustment, but 
not for the deliberate prosecution of a 
routine. 

In the winter, when the book was pub- 
lished, it happened to catch the eye of a 
luminary in a little office off the Strand, 
who foresaw the glories of a personal scoop 
in '* discovering " a young and unknown 
writer. He let himself go in a weekly 
journal devoted to such things, and be- 
came maudlin over it in a large club in St. 
James's. It had no great sale, but it at- 
tained a sttccis d'estime. Other works were 
published and commented upon. 

Even in the winter he visited the dingle. 
When the trees were bare and there were 
great squidgy pools of water, he would still 
go and plunge about, humming to himself, 
laughing gaily, feeling virile and joyous. 
And the little voice was always eloquent. 
He began to know every mound and tree 
and shrub in the dingle, and he watched 
their growth and colour and peculiarity. 

David was not a mystic. He tried to 
explain the whole thing to himself. 
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" There's just something about this 
place that's sympathetic. The walk is 
good for me. By the time I get here I am 
feeling well. They are not really voices I 
hear. Only I like it ; it's very beautiful, 
extraordinarily quiet and remote, and then 
the— combination* of things stimulates me. 
That's all to it. But it's very queer." 

It was two years later that David met 
the genie face to face. He was becoming 
a successful man, already recognised as 
being more than " promising." " This 
young author is going to count," an- 
nounced the Delphic oracle of the literary 
world. He had moved to more commo- 
dious rooms and had even bought an up- 
right piano, on which he groped his way to 
vague satisfactions. 

One day late in June he was sitting in 
the dingle, musing upon the strange in- 
fluence it had exercised upon his fate. 
The dingle was in its wild, patterned mood, 
the sunlight dancing through the leaves. 
He was staring idly at the quivering ap- 
pearance of a stunted almond tree, and 
thinking how difficult it was in this effect 
to separate one tone from another, when 
suddenly he became uncomfortably aware 
that eyes were watching him through the 
pattern. 

He stood up, and instantly a branch 
quivered vertically and the genie sprang 
lightly to the ground near his feet. She 
had bright, Puck-like eyes, and an oval, 
elfish face framed in a mass of dark 
brown hair, a dark green fustian kind of 
tunic and brown-stockinged legs. She 
said : 

" Oh, I say ! I'm awfully sorry I " 

David stared at her foolishly, and re- 
echoed : 

" I'm awfully sorry I " 

It was obvious that each felt that they 
were prying into the privacy of the other's 
life. 

" I didn't see you till just now," re- 
marked the genie. 

" Oh ! I was only just sitting there," 
answered David limply. 

" It's very jolly here." said the genie. 

" Do you live here ? " murmured the 
mystified young man. 

Then the surprising visitor from the 



spirit-world laughed and shook her shining 
hair, and in the process displayed a line of 
small and perfect teeth. 

" I do. pretty nearly," she answered- 
" I live down the road at that red house. 
It's called ' Clonbeggan ' for some reason 
or other- I haven't any brothers or sisters, 
and I come here nearly every day. ^ 
father's a doctor, and he's always busy • 
and my mother's in London." 

She sat on her haunches on the sand, 
with her legs crossed, facing him. Dav»<* 
stared at her as though still doubtful of 
her reality. She was just a girl, perhaps 
sixteen or seventeen, the daughter of 
country doctor. At least, that was what 
she said. But what was real and what 
imaginary in the dingle ? He said huskily • 

" You say you come here often ? " 

"I've been here nearly every day 
years and years and years." ,, 

" Strange that I have never seen you ' 

" Why do you come to the dingle ? 

David started. He felt curiously alarm^ 
and self-conscious. He looked down * 
his hands and coughed. Then, lean>°* 
towards her, he said : 

" Do you ask why I come ? I 'm a writ /j 
an author. I come to the dingle 
cause " w 

He paused, and suddenly she leapt 
her feet and clapped her hands. 



" Oh. I know ! I know ! " she 
How lovely ! " 

And shaking her roguish curls at 



hiifl- 



call* 1 



she darted away through the trees. 

David stretched out his arms and 
after her ; then realised that he was ^ 
having rather ridiculously, and sat d ° e ]y 
After all. it was quite simple. A 1 ° n ifltf 
little girl living not far away. She 
here to play. But why had he no* , 
her before ? Had she been watching h"^ j 
What did she mean when she said ^ 
know ! " ? And, above all. would » e 
her again ? ^ 
He returned home, thinking of ™_^ n go 
and tt 



Her visit bad beeo ^ 
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brief and her movements so quick he 
not had the opportunity to study 
he wanted to. But she was very 
ful, very vital — a goddess worthy ° ^ 
dingle. He was in an inspired 
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next day, and he began what proved to 
be bis most successful work, an allegory 
called 1 he Chalk Pit. 

He visited the dingle three times before 
he saw his genie again. And then, one 
°ay. she slithered between the branches of 
the almond tree and threw herself on the 
ground by his feet. He gave an exclama- 
tion, and she said : 

" Well ? " 

- He put out his hand, but without touch- 
'"1? her he exclaimed : 

" Oh ! it is you. I've been looking for 
you." 

' I've seen you twice." ✓ 
" Why didn't you speak to me ? " u 
' You were working." 

How do you know ? " 

I could tell by your face." 
' You queer child I Tell me your name." 
" Stella." 

" I love the name of Stella." 
' Read me something you've written." 

Alas ! I've nothing here." 
' Tell me a story, then." 
I David blinked at the sunshine, real and 
^aginary. He smiled, and wondered, 
4,1(1 worshipped. Then suddenly he be- 
to tell her the story which he had not 
. wraten. The Chalk Pit. He pieced it 
°gether, watching the joy and sorrow and 
ytnpathy flicker across her sensitive face. 
n< l when he had finished it she was cry- 
"f- and he said : 
*' I'm sorry. Stella." 

She did not look at him. but she replied : 
1^ I like to cry. It's very beauti- 

And suddenly she snatched his 
it, and walked away 



•J** 1 and kissed 
Wr °agh the trees. 

***** that she seemed bolder. Nearly 
^ *>' time he visited the dingle she came 

>n»' neet him ' an,i hc {ounf * the P^ce more 
j^ing and fruitful of ideas than ever. 



the end of the summer he called 
,^ 'athcr. Dr. Parsons, a rotund, red- 
jj^ little man quite unlike his daughter, 
c^. *as courteous, but somewhat pre- 
W * >,W *' " e 941 !° rwa '" < I. leaning on his 
:^T^' and asked David a few questions 
jgj** his professional life. He listened to 



'•plies without giving the impression 
they had sunk in. A dog-cart was 



waiting to take him on his rounds. He 
rose at the end of ten minutes and pressed 
David's hand, and murmured : 

" Very delighted . . . any time," and 
he waved his hand vaguely towards the 
fireplace. 

David heard afterwards from the vil- 
lagers that Dr. Parsons' wife was a very 
l>cautiful Roumanian lady. But there 
had been some great trouble. They no 
longer lived together. She was in London 
or Paris, and she never visited her husband 
or child. 

And in time David went beyond the 
dingle. He went for walks with Stella, and 
sat in her garden under the walnut tree, 
and told her of his ambitions, and his life, 
and his sister, and his work, and the people 
he met in the social life which was gradu- 
ally enveloping him. 

For three years this strange friendship 
grew and quickened, and David was then 
referred to as " this brilliant young author." 
and his sister Hilda, in her placid home at 
Norwich, blushed with pride, and wealthy 
people sought him out. and publishers 
began to jostle each other for his wares. 
And David was dazzled. He was accom- 
plishing what he had set out to accomplish, 
and all within the space of five years. He 
began to adore flattery, and adulation was 
food and wine to him. 

There was only one disconcerting ele- 
ment in this joyous scheme. He encount- 
ered it on the lawn of Dr. Parsons' house. 
It came in the person of Ephraim Barnes. 
Ephraim Barnes was a young, keen-faced 
man of Semitic origin. He was a successful 
builder and contractor, who drove about 
the country in his own car. Being cured 
of a bad attack of sciatica by Dr. Parsons, 
he had visited him, and there, of course, 
met Stella. Stella showed him no special 
attention, but Ephraim was persistent, 
keen, and thorough. And suddenly David 
realised that he was jealous. Finding him 
there on three successive occasions, he took 
his dingle-maiden to task. 

" Stella, are you fond of this man ? " 

*' No. David." 

" Not a bit ? " 

" Not a scrap. Hc b-»r;?s me." 

" You would never marry him Stella > " 
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Stella peeped at him coyly, and remarked: 
" Oh, dear ! oh, dear I how foolishly you 
talk . I " 

On his way home David suddenly 
thought : 

" Good God ! I'm in love with that girl !" 

And he began to reason with tumself. 
To be a " brilliant young author " and to 
have arrived are two very different things. 
David was by no means well off. He lived 
above his income, He found fashionable 
house-parties far more expensive than 
expensive hotels. He ached to buy antique 
furniture, pictures, to have a beautiful 
house ; and he could sec no prospect of 
attaining anything so fantastic. His 
palate for success had been whetted, but 
the banquet had not begun. What was he 
to do ? He had seen the distressing re- 
sults of some of his friends marrying when 
they were not in a position to. They went 
down the sink ; they prostituted their 
art in the sordid struggle ; they became 
hemmed in by babies, domestic troubles, 
and insistent material demands. They 
soon ceased to count. And yet — Stella ! 
Her eyes followed him through the dim 
shadows of the night. She was an obses- 
sion, an angel, a nymph, his genie of the 
dingle. 

Ho hesitated, and did nothing. He 
visited her home and the dingle, and lie 
drew inspiration from both. He fumed 
with jealousy at the sight of the unspeak- 
able Ephraim. But the summer passed, 
and the winter, and the position remained 
the same. 

And in the following spring he met Laura 
van Steyn. He met her at a house-party 
at the Frankinstein-Possets, the Bond 
Street picture-dealers. She was tall, fair, 
rather distinguished-looking, very emo- 
tional, and gorgeously apparelled. She 
was a widow, three years older than David, 
and enormously wealthy. Her husband 
had been an American canned-fruit mag- 
nate. There was nothing of the canned 
fruit about Laura. She was passionately 
devoted to art and artists; she devoted 
her life to helping and flattering young 
painters, and musicians, and writers. She 
did not spare herself with regard to David. 
She took lum aside under a pergola dark- 



ened by clusters of blood-red rosea, and 
told him, more by the heaving of her bosom 
and her breathless intonation than by what 
she said, that he stood on the threshold of 
being what George Meredith, Thomas 
Hardy, and others had tried to be. And 
David drank it in, and realised that her* 
was a divinity. Little diamonds sparkled 
at her throat, a gold bag hung by a wot*" 
drous antique chain nestled between the 
folds of silk upon her lap. Her skin was 
incredibly fair, and there was a watchful 
beauty about her eyes, as though she were 
the high-priestess guarding the sace 

rdotal 

offerings of all that was more priceless and 
forbidden in human life. 

David walked with her, and as he had 
nothing else to flatter, he flattered he* 
beauty and her intelligence. Before the 
house-party broke up she invited him *° 
visit her in town. Alas ! poor Stella. 

Followed then a year of doubt, contri- 
tion, and dazzling dreams. 

On the eve of the day when he married 
Laura, she said : 

'* My darling, you shall be the greatest 
writer in the world. Everything shall be 
arranged for you. In London you sha ,, 
have the walnut-panelled room overlook" 
ing the park as your study ; and at Fobb»«" 
sham we will build a bungalow hidd*^* 
right away in the woods, where not a sou 
shall disturb you. But change, change, 
the great thing to a creative artist, 
understand the artist soul. We will traV yj 
You shall have beautiful rooms to 
at Naples, Florence, Venice, and Sic">" 
Always a change, fresh experiences. ^ 
people. We will go to Egypt and A'S* 1 ^ 
India and China. . We will build a ""'^ 
of beauty around us, collecting as we &j 
adding to it. studying, finding more ■ 
more in each other. Kiss me, David. ^ 
They stayed two months at Naples & ^ 
villa overlooking the bay. David b*d_^ 
large study furnished with Francois ^frj*. 
furniture and Persian rugs, and a *r» ^ 
desk reputed to have been the proper*^ 
Racine. And for six hours a day ^ 
there, staring at blank sheets of V***?^ 
reading over the things he had »' r ' ^ 
last year. Sometimes he would s }* t ^f. 



and look out of the window at the 
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and other times he would bury his face in 
bis hands and dream — of Stella and the 
dingle. He would visualise the last time 
he had visited her. her laughing, innocent 
e yes. the chain of marigolds she had made 
and crowned him w*h. her babbling ex- 
Qtement over the things they were going 
*° do together ; and, O God ! he had 
••ver told her ! His courage had failed 
He was a coward, and he could not 
*bink. Thoughts were going round and 
*Ound and jumbling each other, and there 
*as no genie to set them right ! 

He plunged into social dissipations. He 
bought experiences to which he had been 
P^vibusly a stranger, and he could do no- 
ting with them. He told his wife he 
•o&ld not work on his honeymoon, and she 
*as enchanted. 

" There is no hurry, tnon brave," she 
*a>d ; and they went to Sicily. 

They travelled from Sicily to Algiers, 
from Algiers to Cairo ; then down the 
**fle as far as Fashoda, back from Fashoda 
*° Cairo ; crossed to Genoa, visited Flor- 
ae, Sienna, and Venice. They stayed at 
y* n »ce for two months, in the hope that 
"*vid would settle down to work. By 
**ns time he had realised that his wife was 
"•allow and superficial, all her enthusiasms 
froth bubbling on the stream. She 
**» always flying off at a tangent, being 
*j* rr >«d away by some new mood or fashion, 
recovering some new genius. She became 
Stated that David did not produce new 
^d interesting work. She tired a little 
^him, and he found her dull, and their 
I 5* were filled with great emptiness. 
. In Venice he did no work, and one day 
told her about the dingle. She Hst- 
apathetically, and did not seem to 

^erstand. When he had finished, she 

. How peculiar 1 Now, my dear, we 
^ go to Bonhghera. My sister has a 

-'2? U P iri thc hil,s - she has written 
7^ offered to lend it me. Venice is too 

■JJJ^cting. At Bordighera it is quiet, 

^Boh. so restful ! There you will feel 

^j^ained to work, my love." 

t jJ^**y crossed the peninsula and took up 

Wr abode at the Villa Gasps 



Kbera 



Gasparri at Bordi- 
It was indeed a glorious spot, 



nestling in the hills, a garden overflowing 
with clematis, passion-flowers, and roses, 
and an avenue of cypresses pointing to tho 
sea. For some days David enjoyed the 
garden, and he sat at the open window of 
his study, biting the end of his pen. And 
then the mood of remorse and dissatisfac- 
tion again assailed him. He wandered 
aimlessly about the country, and spoke 
bitterly. Laura sought other company, 
and had no difficulty in finding it along 
this gay and alluring coast. She left him 
to his own devices. One night at dinner 
he made another reference to the dingle, 
and she turned on him and said bitingly: 

" Oh. that dingle ! Why do you always 
talk of that dingle ? " 

And David pushed his plate away and 
walked out of the room and out of the 
villa. He walked bareheaded up into the 
hills. His heart overflowed with angry and 
disturbed feelings. He strode along quickly, 
and his breath came in little stabs between 
his nostrils. At length he returned and 
went straight into the salon, where Laura 
was arranging masses of blue delphinium 
in a tall vase. Without any preliminary 
explanation he bore down on her. 

" I'll tell you why." he almost shouted. 
" In every man's life there is a dingle. 
Do you understand what I mean ? A 
dingle, a dingle, a dingle 1 Some place 
that is just his and no other's. It's the 
environment he must have, or he's no 
good. You can't explain it ; he can't 
explain it. It's what his soul demands, 
and nothing else will serve. It may be a 
room in a slum, a side-chapel in a cathe- 
dral, a clearing in a forest, a set of con- 
ditions, the touch of a friend's hands — 
almost anything it may be, but it must be 
just that. Nothing else is any good to 
him. One has to be loyal to one's dingle, 
or . . . one is finished I " 

He picked up an embroidered mat from 
a side table, and scrunched it in his hands. 

'■ I've not been true. . . . I've deserted 
my dingle, and I'm lost! " He buried his 
face in his hands. " O God ! we can't 
help it : we're made like that 1 " 

By the door Laura turned. Her lip* 
were white. She said quite calmly: 

" You fool I " 
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Five days later David Stroud arrived in 
London. He stayed the night at his old 
rooms in West Kensington. His face was 
drawn and thin, and dark rings encircled 
his eyes, but there was a buoyancy and 
hope about his bearing. 

In the morning he awoke refreshed. He 
caught an early train to Moble3ham-by- 
the-Mill. It was April, and little clusters 
of primroses peeped at him from the 
hedges. His heart was beating rapidly. 
Stella ! Would she be in the dingle ? Was 
she still there ? Did she think of him ? 
Would she understand ? Could he ever 
get back to the old position ? 

At the turning where the lane forked he 
was disturbed to find a large red-brick 
house. He muttered curses on the ac- 
tivities of speculating builders, and plunged 
down the lane. He had not advanced 
two hundred yards when he suddenly 
stopped. He felt he was going to swoon. 
He staggered to a gate and supported him- 
self. Beads of perspiration streamed down 
his face. 

" It's finished," he said hoarsely. 
" Everything is finished ! " 

An iron gallery crossed the road. Great 
chimneys and cranes stood out against the 
sky. A wooden fence shut off what once 
had been the dingle. Above the top of it 
he could see a wilderness of corrugated 
iron and white chalk, smoke and corrup- 
tion. A steam-navvy was puffing noisily, 
figures were coming and going, whilst 
standing out insolently at an angle to the 
road was a large slate-coloured board, on 
which was painted, " Ephraim Barnes 8c 
Co., Lime and Cement Merchants." 

David clung to the gate. He had ditfi- 
culty in getting his breath. An old woman 
who came hobbling down the lane stopped 
and said : 

" Are you sick, mister ? Is anything 
awry ? 

He shook himself nervously and jerked 
out : 

" No, no, thank you; it's all right." 



"It's muggy for the time of year," *** 
marked the old lady. 

David was struggling to keep himself »° 
hand. He controlled his voice as be re- 
plied : 

" Yes. Can you Mil me. madam, 
lives at the red-brick house at the 
corner ? " 

She turned her old face in the direction 
he was looking, and answered : 

" Ay, Mr. Barnes 'isself and 'is family 
lives there." 

" Oh ! Could you tell me . . . whom did 
Mr. Barnes marry ? " 

" Mr. Barnes ? Oo— e married old D r - 
Parsons' daughter." 

*' Is — she— still — there ? " 

"Ay. she do that. She's expecting a child' 
they say. She's a hard woman, though. 

Hard I Stella 1 

" How do you mean, she's hard ? " 

" Eh, they doan't like 'er about the* 6 
parts. She's too quiet, sullen, bitter-lil"" 
She never talks to us cottage-folk, nor to 
no one else, they say. They say her ma° c 
her good man make them lime-works ,0 
the dingle. Some whimsey or other. Sbc 
very queer-like. They say it's pay* ' 
though, hand over fist. 'E makes a lot o 
money, do Mr. Barnes." ,, 

" It's finished . . . it's all finished ! 
gasped David. 

" Pardon, sir ? " 

" It's all right. I beg your pard° D - 
Thank you very much." . " 

The strange young man lowered his ' 
and walked rapidly away. . 

The old lady shook her head. " D na £ 
perhaps," she murmured. " A pleasaO 
looking young man, too." . 

But David was only speaking the tru^ 
It was finished. So relentless are the f, 
who preside over these mysterious corai°t» $ 
and goings that if you look through M» d |* tf 
or any publisher's trade-catalogue, > 
will find that no work by David Strottd D*J 
ever been published since Tht Chri* 
attained so conspicuous a success. 
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Bull-Dog Drummond, ds.o.m.c. 

^»ng the Adventures of a Demobilised Officer who found Peace dull 



By " SAPPER " (Cynl McNeile) 



INTRODUCTION 



CAPTAIN HUGH DRUMMOND, 
D.S.O. M.C., late of His Majesty'* 
. Royal Loamshires, was whistling in 
7 s morning bath. Being by nature of 
*«eerful disposition, the symptom did 
surprise his servant, late private of 
j** Imc famous regiment, who was laying 

^kfast in an adjoining room. 
tJ A*ter a while the whistling ceased, and 
musical gurgle of escaping water 
//bounced that the concert was over. It 
. the signal for James Denny — the 
jawed ex-batman — to disappear 
2* the back regions and get from his wife 
kidneys and bacon which that moat 
j^*ll«nt woman had grilled to a turn 
Jj* on this particular morning the m- 
j^ a bl e routine was broken. James 
fT**y seemed preoccupied, distrait. 

or twice he scratched his head, 
^***red out of the window with a puzzled 
w *•* And each time, after a brief survey 
other side of Half Moon Street, he 



turned back again to the breakfast table 
with a grin. 

" What's you looking for, James Denny ?" 
The irate voice of his wife at the door made 
him look round guiltily. " Them kidneys 
is ready and waiting these five minutes." 

Her eyes f«U on the table, and she ad- 
vanced into the room wiping her hands on 
her apron. 

" Did you ever see such a bunch of 
lettsrs ? " she said. 

" Forty-five," returned her husband 
grimly, " and more t» come." He picked 
up the newspaper lying beside the chair 
and opened it out. 

" Them's the result of that," he con- 
tinued cryptically, indicating a paragraph 
with a ssaarc finger, and thrusting the 
paper under his wife's nose. 

" Demobilised officer," she read slowly, 
" finding peace incredibly tedious, would 
welcome diversion. Legitimate, if pos- 
sible ; but crime, if of a comparatively 
humorous description, no objection. Ex- 
citement essential. Would be prepared 
to consider permanent job if suitably 
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impressed by applicant for bis 6ervices. 
Reply at once Box Xio." 

She put down the paper on a chair and 
stared first at her husband and then at 
the rows of letters neatly arranged on 
the table. 

" I calls it wicked," she announced at 
length. " Fair flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. Crime, Denny — crime. Don't you 
get 'aving nothing to do with such mad 
pranks, my man, or you and me will be 
having words." She shook an admonitory 
finger at him, and retired slowly to the 
kitchen. In the days of his youth James 
Denny had been a bit wild, and there was 
a look in his eyes this morning — the sus- 
picion of a glint — which recalled old 
memories. 

A moment or two later Hugh Drummond 
came in. Slightly under six feet in height, 
he was broad in proportion. His best 
friend would not have called him good- 
looking, but he was the fortunate possessor 
of that cheerful type of ugliness which 
inspires immediate confidence in its owner. 
His nose had never quite recovered from 
the final one year in the Public Schools 
Heavy Weights ; his mouth was not small. 
In fact, to be strictly accurate, only his 
eyes redeemed his face from being what is 
known in the vernacular as the Frozen Limit. 

Deep-set and steady, with eyelashes 
that many a woman had envied, they 
showed the man f«r what he was— -a 
sportsman and a gentleman. And the 
combination of the two is an unbeatable 
production. 

He paused as he got to the table and 
glanced at the rows of letters. His servant, 
pretending to busy himself at the other end 
of the room, was watching him surrepti- 
tiously, and noted the grin which slowly 
spread over Drummond 's face as he picked 
up two or three and examined the en- 
velopes. 

" Who would have thought it, James ? " 
he remarked at length. " Great Scot 1 
I shall have to get a partner." 

With disapproval showing in every line 
of her face. Mrs. Denny entered the room, 
carrying the kidneys, and Drummond 
glanced at her with a smile. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Denny," he said. 



'• Wherefore this worried look on your 
face? Has that reprobate James be* 1 
misbehaving himself ? " 

The worthy woman snorted. " He has 
not, sir — not yet, leastwise. And if so be 
that he does" — her eyes travelled »P 
and down the back of the hapless Denny, 
who was quite unnecessarily pulling booh* 
off shelves and putting them back again-* 
"if so be that he does," she continued 
grimly, " him and me will have words-^ 
as I've told bim already this morning- 
She stalked from the room, after staring 
pointedly at the letters in Drummond* 
hand, and the two men looked at o«« 
another. 

" It's that there reference to crime, 
sir, that's torn it." said Denny in a hoars* 
whisper. 

" Thinks I'm going to lead you astray' 
does she, James ? " . 

Hugh helped himself to bacon. " 
dear fellow, she can think what she Uk 
so long as she continues to grill b&c °' 
like this. Your wife is a treasure, J»°^ 
— a pearl amongst women : and you < j a " 
tell her so with my love." He was ope 1 ""* 
the first envelope, and suddenly he 100 ^ 
up with a twinkle in his eyes. " J 051 ,^ 
set her mind at rest," he remarked g raV \^' 
" you might tell her that, as far as I <^ 
see at present. I shall only underta*" 
murder in exceptional cases." . e 

He propped the letter up against 

toast-rack and commenced his break 

fro** 



Don't go, James." With a slight 



he was studying the typewritten s 
"I'm certain to want your advice b* ^ 
long. Though not over this one 



does not appeal to me— not at a* 1 
assist Messrs. Jones & Jones, 



To 



who* 
note 



ot 



business is to advance money on - ( 
to obtain fresh clients. 



hand alone, to obtain fresh axeuv 
form of amusement which leaves rn J _ in . fl §. 
The waste- paper basket, please, J* Qfl 
Tear the effusion up and we will P** 
to the next." Jope 
He looked at the mauve e " ^fc. 
doubtfully, and examined the P **?^* 
"Where is Pudlington, James? ana 
might almost ask— why is Pudl ** v ^e 
No town has any right to such an ott ' te r 
name." He glanced through the 
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He paused as he got to the table and glanced at the rows of letters. 



■hook 



the wife 



his head. " Tush ! tush ! 
>f the bank manager too — 
c lr g£» manager of Pudlington. James ! 
k you conceive of anything so dreadful ? 

r n» afraid Mrs. Bank Manager is a 
on t v~~ a distinct puss. It's when they get 
^J?" «°ol-mate stunt that the furniture 

(5 top Urnrnond tore U P thc letter and 
iS^^the pieces into the basket beside 

kajw-J/" he turned to his servant and 
•• ffr the remainder of the envelopes. 
****ult throu 8 h them. James, while I 
Ott| ^ the kidneys, and pick two or three 
^ I see that you will have to 



become my secretary. No man could 
tackle that little bunch alone." 

" Do you want me to open them, sir ? " 
asked Denny doubtfully. 

•• You've hit it, James— hit It in one. 
Classify them for me in groups. Criminal ; 
sporting ; amatory — that means of or 
pertaining to love : stupid and merely 
boring ; and as a last resort, miscellaneous." 
He stirred his coffee thoughtfully. H I 
feel that as a first venture in oar new 
career — ours, I said. James — love appeals 
to me irresistibly. Find me a damsel 
in distress ; a beautiful girl, helpless in 
the clutches of knaves. Let me feel that 
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I can fly to her succour, clad in my new 
grey suiting." 

He finished the last piece of bacon and 
pushed away his plate. " Amongst all 
that mass of paper there must surely be 
one from a lovely maiden, James, at 
whose disposal I can place my rusty sword. 
Incidentally, what has become of the 
damned thing ? " 

" It's in the lumber-room, sir — tied up 
with the old humbrella and the niblick 
you don't like." 

" Great heavens ! Is it ? " Drum- 
mond helped himself to marmalade. 
" And to think that I once pictured myself 
skewering Huns with it. Do you think 
anybody would be mug enough to buy it, 
James ? " 

But that worthy was engrossed in a letter 
he had just opened, and apparently failed 
to hear the question. A perplexed look 
was spreading over his face, and suddenly 
he sucked his teeth loudly. It was a sure 
sign that James was excited, and though 
Drummond had almost cured him of this 
distressing habit, he occasionally forgot 
himself in moments of stress. 

His master glanced up quickly, and re- 
moved the letter from his hands. " I'm 
surprised at you, James," he remarked 
severely. " A secretary should control 
itself. Don't forget that the perfect 
secretary is an it : an automatic machine 
— a thing incapable of feeling. . . ." 

He read the letter through rapidly, and 
then, turning back to the beginning, he 
read it slowly through again. 

" My dear Box Xio, — I don't know 
whether your advertisement was a joke: 
I suppose it must have been. But I 
read it this morning, and it's just possible, 
Xio, just possible, that you mean it. 
And if you do, you're the man I want. I 
can offer you excitement and probably 
crime. 

" I'm up against it, Xio. For a girl 
I've bitten off rather more than I can chew. 
I want help — badly. Will you come to 
the Carlton for tea to-morrow afternoon ? 
I want to have a look at you and see if 
I think you are genuine. Wear a white 
flower in your buttonhole." 

Drummond laid the letter down, and 



pulled out his cigarette-case. " To- 
morrow, James," he murmured. " That 
is to-day — this very afternoon. Verily 
I believe that we have impinged upon the 
goods." He rose and stood looking o°- 
of the window thoughtfully. " Go out, 
my trusty fellow, and buy me a daisy 
or a cauliflower or something white." 

" You think it'9 genuine, sir ? " sa- 
James thoughtfully. 

His master blew out a cloud of smoke* 
" I know it is," he answered dreamily- 
" Look at that writing ; the decision 
it— the character. Shell be medium 
height, and dark, with the sweetest 
nose and mouth. Her colouring. Jams 9 - 
will be " 

But James had discreetly left the room- 



it 



At four o'clock exactly Hugh Drummo" 1 ' 
stepped out of his two-seater at the Hay* 
market entrance to the Carlton. A whit 6 
gardenia was in his buttonhole ; his 
suit looked the last word in cxclu 5,ve 
tailoring. For a few moments after ent< *' 
ing the hotel he stood at the top of tb 
stairs outside the dining-room, * r 
his eyes travelled round the tables 1 
lounge below. 

A brother-officer, evidently taking 1 , 
country cousins round London, 



noo* 5 



resignedly ; a woman at whose 
he had danced several times smile 4 * 



him. But save for a courteous bo** 



he 



took no notice ; slowly and thoroug 
he continued his search. It was 
of course, yet, and she might not 



arrived, but he was taking no 

Suddenly his eyes ceased wand 1 



.rinfr 
fa*" 



and remained fixed on a table at the ' - j 
end of the lounge. Half hidden be» ^ 
a plant a girl was seated alone, and f° ^ 



him- 



moment she looked straight a 1 . , 
Then with the faintest suspicion 
smile, she turned away, and comme 



drumming on the table with her finge ^. 

occu ?. ! 



The table next to her was uaocc*i 
and Drummond made his way t **^ of 
and sat down. It was characterise^ 
the man that he did not hesitate ; 
once made up his mind to g° 
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coiled over her ears, from under a small 
black hat. He glanced at her feet— being 
an old stager : she was perfectly shod. 
He glanced at her hands, and noted, with 
approval, the absence of any ring. Then 
he looked once more at her face, and 
found her eyes were fixed on him. 




She nodded as if satisfied. " Are you prepared to risk your life < ' 



^ * thing, he was in the habit of going 
^ '° ok ing neither to the right hand nor 
j^" 1 * left. Which, incidentally, was how 

w d *ay, is another story, 

felt not the slightest doubt in his 
^ that this was the girl who had 
to „T n niin - and. having given an order 
n Wait er, h e started to study her face 
0^ n °htrusi ve i y as possible. He could 
•sijj.-* 6 * *he profile, but that was quite 
*hen ,Cnt to make him bless the moment 

h« harf 010 ™ 1 M * i at tnan anything e,se 
|j_ ' ent his advertisement to the paper. 
*^* 8, he could see. were very blue ; 
* re »t masses of golden brown hair 



This time she did not look away. She 
seemed to think that it was her turn to 
conduct the examination, and Drummond 
turned to his tea while the scrutiny con- 
tinued. He poured himself out a cup, 
and then fumbled in his waistcoat pocket. 
After a moment he found what he wanted, 
and taking out a card he propped it against 
the teapot so that the girl could see what 
was on it. In large block capitals he 
had written Box Xio. Then he added 
milk and sugar and waited. 

She spoke almost at once. " You'll 
do, Xio." she said, and he turned to her 
with a smile. 

It's very nice of you to say so." hs 
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murmured. " If I may, I will return the 
compliment. So will you." 

She frowned slightly. " This isn't 
foolishness, you know. What I said in 
my letter is literally true." 

" Which makes the compliment even 
more returnable," he answered. " If I 
am to embark on a life of crime, I would 
sooner collaborate with you than — shall 
we say — that earnest eater over there 
with the tomato in her hat." 

He waved vaguely at the lady in question 
and then held out his cigaretts-case to the 
girl. " Turkish on this side — Virginian 
on that," he remarked. " And as I appear 
satisfactory, will you tell me who I'm 
to murder ? " 

With the unlighted cigarette held in 
her fingers she stared at him gravely. 
" I want you to tell me," she said at length, 
and there was no trace of jesting in her 
voice, " tell me. on your word of honour, 
whether that advertisement was bona fide 
or a joke." 

He answered her in the same vein. 
" It started more or less as a joke. It 
may now be regarded as absolutely genu- 
ine." 

She nodded as if satisfied. " Are you 
prepared to risk your life ? " 

Drummond's eyebrows went up and 
then he smiled. " Granted that the induce- 
ment is sufficient," he returned slowly, 
" I think that I may say that I am." 

She nodded again. " You won't be 
asked to do it in order to obtain a half- 
penny bun," she remarked. " If you've 
a match, I would rather like a light." 

Drummond apologised. " Our talk on 
trivialities engrossed me for the moment," 
he murmured. He held the lighted match 
for her, and as he did so he saw that she 
was staring over his shoulder at some one 
behind his back. 

" Don't look round," she ordered, " and 
tell me your name quickly." 

Drummond — Captain Drummond, late 
of the Loamshires." He leaned back in 
his chair, and lit a cigarette himself. 

" And are you going to Henley this 
year ? " Her voice was a shade louder 
than before. 

" I don't know," he answered casually. 



" I may run down for a day possiblyt 

but " 

" My dear Phyllis," said a voice behind 
his back, " this is a pleasant surprise, 
had no idea that you were in London." 

A tall, clean-shaven man stopped besid" 
the table, throwing a keen glance ** 
Drummond. 

" The world is fall of such surprise* 
isn't it ? " answered the girl lightly, 
don't suppose you know Captain DruO*" 
mond, do you ? Mr. Lakington — art con- 
noisseur and — er— collector." 

The two men bowed slightly, and > Ir 
Lakington smiled. "I do not remeni1» 
ever having heard my harmless P 33 " 10 *! 
more concisely described." he remark*** 
suavely. " Axe you interested in s ° 



red 



matters ? " 

" Not very, I'm afraid," ans*« 
Drummond. " Just recently I have hee 
rather too busy to pay much attentW 
to art." t 

The other man smiled again, and * • 
struck Hugh that rarely, if ever, bad **. 
seen such a cold, merciless face. 
• " Of course, you've been in Franc*^ 
Lakington murmured. " Unfortunately 
bad heart kept me on this side of the ■ 
One regrets it in many ways — regret* 
immensely. Sometimes I cannot 
thinking how wonderful it must have be** 
to be able to kill without fear of c ° t ^ 
quences. There is art in killing. Cap ^ 
Drummond — profound art. And as J^jT^ 
know, Phyllis." he turned to the 
" I have always been greatly attract»£ 
by anything requiring the artistic toU ^-| 
He looked at his watch and sighed. " 
I must tear myself away. Are y° a 
turning home this evening ? " ^ 

The girl, who had been glancing ""^jjjj 
restaurant, shrugged her shoulders. Jr*. 
bably," she answered. " I haven't 1% 
decided. I might stop with Aunt 

"Fortunate Aunt Kate With 3 
Lakington tamed away, and thr °\pt 
the glass Drummond watched hW|J| 
his hat and stick from the do3k ' t< ^ggi 
Then he looked at the girl, and not^ 
that she had gone a little white. ^£ 

" What's the matter, old thing ? " hC j \T 
quickly. " Are you feeling fai nt 
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She shook her head, and gradually the 

t °lour came back to her face. *' I'm 

^te all right," she answered. *' It gave 

^ rather a shock that man rinding us 
here." 

On the face of it, it seems a harmless 
pupation." said Hugh. 
, On the face of it. pc-rhaps," she said. 

«ttt that man doesn't deal with face 
**iuea." With a short laugh she turned 
J> Hugh. " You've stumbled right into 
middle of it, my friend —rather sooner 
J* I anticipated. That is one of the 
*J you will probably have to kill. . . ." 
„*J** companion lit another cigarette. 
There is nothing like straightforward 
he grinned. " Except that I 
hked his face and his manner, I must 
r*^ that I saw nothing about him to 
J^sitate my going to so much trouble, 
is his particular worry ? " 
First and foremost the brute wants 
•?°**rry me." replied the girl, 
""h. * oatDe being obvious," said Hugh, 

,, ut r am not surprised." 
„** n t it isn't that that matters," she 
^ t on. •• I wouldn't marry him even 
,** v e my life." She looked at Drum- 
.^ -^i quietly. " Henry Lakington is the 
T?* 1 ^ most dangerous man in England." 
"fP^y tQ e second." murmured Hugh. 
Wo hadn't I better start my new career 

«* first ? " 
*U&ts^ 'ookt-d at him in silence. " I 
^^° Se you think that I'm hysterical," 
,*emarked after a while. " You're 

411 !^ bl y even wondering whether I'm 
J^ere." 

(sJT UtnrQ °nd flicked the ash from his 
p^j . ette . then he turned to her dis- 
"2?**atelv. " You must admit," he re- 
l^r 3 " that up to now our conversation 
rdly proceeded along conventional 
.^jj. ^ am a complete stranger to you ; 
to man who is a complete stranger 
"Peaks to you while we're at tea. 

^ i ° Tra me 11131 1 shaU probably 
l|U t *^ , oll him in the near future. The 
**• * think you will agree, a 
^ l ^onxerting." 

threw back her head and laughed 
>t "Yon poor young man," she 
' Put that way it does sound 
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alarming." Then she grew serious again. 
'* There's plenty of time for you to back 
out now if you like. Just call the waiter, 
and ask for my bill. We'll say goodbye, 
and the incident will finish." 

She was looking at him gravely as she 
spoke, and it seemed to her companion 
that there was an appeal in the big blue 
eyes. And they were very big : and the 
face they were set in was very charming 
— especially at the angle it was tilted at. 
in the half-light of the room. Altogether, 
Drummond reflected, a most adorable girl. 
And adorable girls had always been a 
hobby of his. Probably Lakington pos- 
sessed a letter of hers or something, and 
she wanted him to get it back. Of course 
he would, even if he had to thrash the 
swine to within an inch of his life. 

" Well 1 " The girl's. voice cut into his 
train of thought and he hurriedly pulled 
himself together. 

" Tho last thing I want is for the in- 
cident to finish," he said fervently. Why 
— it's only just begun." 

" Then you'll help me ? " 

" That's what I'm here for." With a 
smile Drummond lit another cigarette. 
" Tell me all about it." 

" The trouble," she began after a 
moment, " is that there is not very much 
to tell. At present it is largely guess- 
work, and guess-work without much of 
a clue. However, to start with, I had 
better tell you what sort of men you are 
up against. Firstly, Henry Lakington 
— the man who spoke to me. He was, I 
believe, one of the most brilliant scientists 
who has ever been up at Oxford. There 
was nothing, in his own line, which would 
not have been open to him, had he run 
straight. But he didn't. He deliber- 
ately chose to turn his brain to crime. 
Not vulgar, common sorts of crime — but 
the big things, calling for a master criminal. 
He has always had enough money to 
allow him to take his time over any coup 
— to perfect his details. And that's what 
he loves. He regards a crime as an ordinary 
man regards a complicated business deal — 
a thing to be looked at and studied from 
all angles, a thing to be treated as a mathe- 
matical problem. Ho is quite unscrupu- 
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lous; he is ouly concerned in pitting 
himself against the world and winning." 

" An engaging fellah," said Hugh. 
" What particular form of crime does he 
favour ? " 

" Anything that calls for brain, iron 
nerve, and refinement of detail," she 
answered. " Principally, up to date, bur- 
glary on a big scale, and murder." 

" My dear soul ! " said Hugh incre- 
dulously. " How can you be sure ? And 
why don't you tell the police ? " 

She smiled wearily. " Because I've got 
no proof, and even if I had . . ." She gave 
a little shudder, and left her sentence un- 
finished. " But one day, my father and I 
were in his house, and, by accident, I got 
into a room I'd never been in before. It 
was a strange room, with two large safes 
let into the wall and steel bars over the sky- 
light in the ceiling. There wasn't a win- 
dow, and the floor seemed to be made of 
concrete. And the door was covered with 
curtains, and was heavy to move — almost 
as if it was steel or iron. On the desk in 
the middle of the room lay some miniatures, 
and, without thinking, I picked them up 
and looked at them. I happen to know 
something about miniatures, and, to my 
horror, I recognised them." She paused 
for a moment as a waiter went by their 
table. 

" Do you-remember the theft of the cele- 
brated Vatican miniatures belonging to the 
Duke of Melbourne ?*" 

Drummond nodded ; he was beginning 
to feel interested. 

" They were the ones I was holding in 
my hand," she said quietly. " I knew 
them at once from the description in the 
papers. And just as I was wondering 
what on earth to do, the man himself walked 
into the room." 

" Awkward — deuced awkward." Drum- 
mond pressed out his cigarette and leaned 
forward expectantly. " What did he 
do? " 

" Absolutely nothing," said the girl. 
" That's what made it so awful. 

" ' Admiring my treasures,' he remarked. 
' Pretty things, aren't they ? ' I couldn't 
speak a word : I just put them back on the 
table. 



" * Wonderful copies,' he went on, 
the Duke of Melbourne's lost miniatures- 
I think they would deceive most peopl e _ 

" * They deceived me,' I managed *° 
get out. 

" * Did they ? ' he said. ' The »a» 
who painted them will be flattered.' 

" All the time he was staring at n»e. 
cold, merciless stare that seemed to fre* . 
ray brain. Then he went over to one o 



the safes and unlocked it. ' Come 



here- 



Miss Benton,' he said. ' There are a 
more — copies. 



lot 
but 

CD » 



" I only looked inside for a moment 
I have never. seen or thought of sUC ".' 
sight. Beautifully arranged on black ^ 
vet shelves were ropes of pearls, a gorge 
diamond tiara, and a whole heap of ' ' 



uncut stones. And in one corner I c* 



old 



a glimpse of the most wonderful 6 
chalked cup— just like the one for 
Samuel Levy, the Jew moneylender, 
still offering a reward. Then he shut ^ 
door and locked it, and again stared at 
in silence. _ . 

" ' All copies,' he said quietly. * ^ 
derful copies. And should you e ver ^ 
tempted to think otherwise — ask > Tj 
father. Miss Benton. Be warned by 
don't do anything foolish. Ask your fa 
first.' " 

" And did you ? " asked Drummond- ., 

She shuddered. " That very e ve f uX *» 
she answered. " And Daddy flew & t „ 
frightful passion, and told me ne ^ Cr ^ fl - 
dare to meddle in things that didn't ^ 
cern me again. Then gradually, as ^ 
went on, I realised that LakingtoO ^ 
some hold over Daddy — that he'd g° ^ 
father in his power. Daddy— of all 
—who wouldn't hurt a fly : the best ^ 
dearest man who ever breathed. ^ 
hands were clenched, and her breaS 
and fell stormily. 

Drummond waited for her to c %^* 
herself before be spoke again, 
mentioned murder, too." he remarked- ^ 

She nodded. *' I've got no F 00 ''^^. 
said. " less even than over tins bu *JLg*. 
But there was a man called George P™^* 
and one evening, when LakingtoO 
dining with us, I heard him discussi * 
man with Daddy. 
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" ' He's got to go,' said Lakington. 
He's dangerous ! 1 

" And then my father got up and closed 
me door ; but I heard them arguing for 
■*lf an hour. Three weeks later a coroner's 
llry found that George Dringer had com- 
*utted suicide while temporarily insane. 
The 

same evening Daddy, for the first 
**me in his life, went to bed the worse for 
drink." 

The girl felf* silent, and Drummond 
•Jared at the orchestra with troubled eyes. 
*«ings seemed to be rather deeper than he 
had anticipated. 
" Then there was another case." She 
speaking again. " Do you remember 
mat man who was found dead in a rail- 
**y-carriage at Oxhey station. He was 
Italian — Giuseppe by name ; and the 
'^*y brought in a verdict of death from 
**tural causes. A month before he had 
m interview with Lakington which took 
«ce at our house : because the Italian, 
**ng a stranger, came to the wrong place, 
Lakington happened to be with us at 
jh* time. The interview finished with a 
**rtul quarrel." She turned to Drum- 
"•^nd with a slight smile. " Not much 
**idence, is there ? Only I know Laking- 



ft 



• murdered him. I kr.om it. You may 
•^k I'm fanciful — imagining things ; you 
J**y think I'm exaggerating. 1 don't mind 
You do — because you won't for long." 
T*rummond did not answer immediately. 
J**inst his saner judgment he was begin- 
to be profoundly impressed, and,. at 
*** moment, he did not quite know what 
?*ay. That the girl herself firmly be- 
^J'^d in what she was telling him, he was 
^taia . the point was how much of it was 
•j*" 4 * she herself expressed it— fanciful 
^Smation. 

. ^Vhat about this other man ? " he 
at length. 

« I can tell you very httle about him." 
j?* answered. " He came to The Elms— 
jjj** is the name of Lakington's house — 
Vj** months ago. He is about medium 
W"t and rather thick-set ; clean-shaven. 



thick brown hair flecked slightly with 



His forehead is broad, and his eyes 
L* sort of cold grey-blue. But it's his 
that terrify me. They're large and 
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white and utterly ruthless." She turned 
to him appealingly. " Oh ! don't think 
I'm talking wildly," she implored. " He 
frightens me to death — that man : far. far 
worse than Lakington. He would stop 
at nothing to gain his ends, and even Lak- 
ington himself knows that Mr. Peterson is 
his master." 

" Peterson 1 " murmured Drummond. 
" It seems quite a sound old English name." 

The girl laughed scornfully. " Oh ! the 
name is sound enough, if it was his real 
one. As it is, it's about as real as his 
daughter." 

" There is a lady in the case, then ? " 

" By the name of Irma," said the girl 
briefly. " She lies on a sofa in the garden 
and yawns. She's no more English than 
that waiter." 

A faint smile flickered over her com- 
panion's face ; he had formed a fairly 
vivid mental picture of Irma. Then he 
grew serious again. 

" And what is it that makes you think 
there's mischief ahead ? " he asked abruptly. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. " What 
the novelists call feminine intuition, I 
suppose," she answered. " That — and my 
father." She said the last words very 
low. " He hardly ever sleeps at night now ; 
I hear him pacing up and down his room 
— hour after hour, hour after hour. Oh I 
it makes me mad. . . . Don't you under- 
stand ? I've just got to find out what the 
trouble is. I've got to get him away from 
those devils, before he breaks down com- 
pletely." 

Drummond nodded, and looked away. 
The tears were bright in her eyes, and, 
like every Englishman, he detested a scene. 
While she had been speaking he had made 
up his mind what course to take, and 
now, having outsat everybody else, he de- 
cided that it was time for the interview 
to cease. Already an, early diner was 
having a cocktail, while Lakington might 
return at any moment. And if there was 
anything in what she had told lum. it 
struck him that it would be as well for 
tliat gentleman not to find them sull to- 
gether. 

" I think," he said. " we'd better go. 
My address is 6oa Half Moon Street ; my 
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telephone 1234 Mayfair. If anything hap- 
pens, if ever you want me — at any hour of 
the day or night — ring me up or write. If 
I'm not in, leave a message with my ser- 
vant Denny. He is absolutely reliable. 
The only other thing is your own address." 

" The Larches, near Godalming," an- 
swered the girl, as they moved towards the 
door. " Oh I if you only know the glori- 
ous relief of feeling one's got some one to 
turn to . . ." She looked at him with 
shining eyes, and Drumraond felt his pulse 
quicken suddenly. Imagination or not, 
so far as her fears were concerned, the girl 
was one of the loveliost things he had ever 
seen. 

" May I drop you anywhere ? " he asked, 
as they stood on the pavement, but she 
shook her head. 

" No, thank you. I'll go in that taxi." 
She gave the man an address, and stepped 
in, while Hugh stood bareheaded by the 
door. 

" Don't forget," he said earnestly. " Any 
time of the day or night. And while I 
think of it — we're old friends. Can that 
be done ? In case I come and stay, you 
see." 

She thought for a moment and then 
nodded her head. " All right," she an- 
swered. *' We've met a lot in London 
during the war." 

With a grinding of gear wheels the taxi 
drove off, leaving Hugh with a vivid pic- 
ture imprinted on his mind of blue eyes, 
and white teeth, and a skin like the bloom 
of a sun-kissed peach. 

for a moment or two he stood staring 
after it, and then he walked across to his 
own car. With his mind still full of the 
interview he drove slowly along Piccadilly, 
while every now and then he smiled grimly 
to himself. Was the whole thing an ela- 
borate hoax ? Was the girl even now 
chuckling to httrsfflf at his gullibility ? If 
so, the game had only just begun, and be 
had no objection to a few more rounds with 
such an opponent. A mcrs tea at the 
Carlton could hardly be the full extent of 
the jest. . . . And somehow deep down 
in his mind, he wondered whether it was a 
joke — whether, by some freak of fate, he 
had stumbled on one of those strange mys- 



teries which up to date he had regarded 
as existing only in the realms of shilling 
shockers. 

He turned into his rooms, and stood >n 
front of the mantelpiece taking off n* 8 
gloves. It was as he was about to W 
them down on the table that an enveioy 
caught his eye, addressed to him in & 
unknown handwriting. Mechanically °* 
picked it up and opened it. Inside was * 
single half -sheet of notepaper, on which 
few lines had been written in a small. Qe * 
hand. . 

" There are more things in Heaven »° 
Earth, young man, than a capability to ^ 
steak and onions, and a desire for 
ture. I imagine that you possess bo" 1 ^ 
and they are useful assets in the seC< \. 
locality mentioned by the poet. In H**' 
ven. however, one never knows — especia"" 
with regard to the onions. Be careful- 

Drummond stood motionless for a »*r 
ment, with narrowed eyes. Then 
leaned forward and pressed the bell. 

"Who brought this note. James ? " he 
quietly, as his servant came into tbero© 

" A small boy, sir. Said I was to „ 
sure and see you got it most P art * c .°~iljr 
He unlocked a cupboard near the ^ ^ 
and produced^ tantalus. " Whisky. 
or cocktail ? " gb 

" Whisky. I think. James. 
carefully folded the sheet of papC 
placed it in his pocket. And his face 
took the drink from his man would » ^ 
left no doubt in an onlooker's mind 
why. in the past, he had earned the 
of " Bulldog " Drummond. 



JOURNEYS 



.,0 



IN WHICH HE JOURNEYS TO OOD* 1 * 
AND THE GAME BEGINS 

* id vti 

" I almost think, James, that I ^T^ed 
with another kidney. " Drummond**^ 
across the table at his servant. * ^ ojga 
carefully arranging two or three . ^ 
letters in groups. "Do you fj# 
will cause a complete breakdown . ofl r- 
culinary arrangements ? I've go* ^^jf* 
ney in front of me to-day. and I 1 
a large breakfast." 
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James Denny supplied the deficiency 
from a dish that was standing on an electric 
abater. 

" Are you going for long, sir ? " he 
Matured. 

I don't know. James. It all depends 

^° circumstances. Which, when you come 

*° think of it. is undoubtedly one of the 

f^t fatuous phrases in the English 
'an 



guage. Is there anything in the world 
^**t doesn't depend on circumstances ? " 
. Will you be motoring, sir. or going 
°V train ? " asked James prosaically. Dia- 
•ctical arguments did not appeal to him. 

By car," answered Drummond. " Py- 
*^aa and a tooth-brush." 

You won't take evening clothes, sir ? " 
^o. I want my visit to appear un- 
meditated, James, and if one goes about 
^^pletely encased in boiled shirts, while 
•^tending to be merely out for the after - 
5°° n . people have doubts as to one's 
"Welled." * 

James digested this great thought iu 
*«nce. 

Will you be going far, sir ? " he asked 
'^"gth. pouring out a second cup of coffee, 
"i^ro Godalming. A charming spot, I 

CkT*'' thou j>' n 1 ve never ^en there. 
;^^ing inhabitants, too. James. The 
2J*y 1 met yesterday at the Carlton lives 

.Claiming." 
E*_ "Weed, sir," murmured James non- 
^ittally. 

k You damned old humbug." laughed 

t ou!! ni0nd ' vou know you're itching 
^? 1 ? 0w all about it. I had a very long 
mteresting talk with her, aud one of 
things emerges quite clearly from 
t _ conversation. Either. James. I am a 
^Senitaj j<jj ot an ^ don't know enough 
y^-ome in out D f tne rain : or we've hit 
^ ?oods. That b what I propose to find 
^ **y ray little excursion. Either our 
' ,1a y friend, are being pulled till they 
resume their normal shape ; 
W " u * t advertisement has succeeded 

■• -j.'* '-' ur wildest dreams." 
l^'nere axe a lot more answers in this 
t 0w ^ c 8. sir." Denny made a movement 
"Oo U ' e Otters bad been sorting. 
ci^^Jrom a lovely widow with two 



that 



" Lovely." cried Drummond. " How 
forward of her ! " He glanced at the 
letter and smiled, " Care, James, and 
accuracy are essential in a secretary. 
The misguided woman calls herself lonely, 
not lovely. She will remain so. as far 
as I am concerned, until the other matter 
is settled." 

" Will it take long, sir, do you think ? " 
" To get it settled ? " Drummond lit 
a cigarette and leaned back in his chair. 
" Listen, James, and I will outline the 
case. The maiden lives at a house called 
The Larches, near Godalming. with her 
papa. Not far away is another house 
called The Elms, owned by a gentleman 
of the name of Henry Lakington — a 
nasty man. James, with a nasty face — 
who was also at the Carlton yesterday 
afternoon for a short time. And now 
we come to the point. Miss Benton — 
that is ^he lady's name— accuses Mr. 
Lakington of being the complete IT in 
the criminal line. She went even so far 
as to say that he was the second most 
dangerous man in England." 

" Indeed, sir. More coffee, sir ? " 
" WiU nothing move you, James ? " re- 
marked his master plaintively. " This 
man murders people and does things like 
that, you know." 

" Personally, sir, I prefer a picture- 
palace. But I suppose there ain't no 
accounting for 'obbies. May I clear away, 
sir > " 

" No, James, not at present. Keep 
quite still while I go on, or I shall get it 
wrong. Three months ago there arrived 
at The Elms, the most dangerous man iu 
England— the IT of ITS. This gentleman 
goes by the name of Peterson, and he 
owns a daughter. From what Miss 
Benton said, I have doubts about that 
daughter, James." He rose and strolled 
over to the window. " Grave doubts. 
However, to return to the point, it appears 
that some unplcasing conspiracy is being 
hatched by IT, the IT of ITS. and the 
doubtful daughter, into which Papa 
Benton has been unwillingly drawn. As 
far as I can make out. the suggestion is 
that I should unravel the tangled skein 
of crime and extricate papa." 
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In a spasm of uncontrollable excitement 
James sucked his teeth. " Lumme, it 
wouldn't 'alf go on the movies, would it ? " 
he remarked. " Better than them Red 
Indians and things." 

" I fear, James, that you are not in 
the habit of spending your spare time at 
the British Museum, as I hoped." said 
Drummond. " And your brain doesn't 
work very quickly. The point is not 
whether this hideous affair is better than 
Red Indians and things — but whether 
it's genuine. Am I to battle with mur- 
derers, or shall I find a house-party roaring 
with laughter on the lawn ? " 

" As long as you laughs like 'ell yourself, 
sir, I don't see as 'ow it makes much 
odds," answered James philosophically. 

" The first sensible remark you've made 
this morning," said his master hopefully. 
" I will go prepared to laugh." 

He picked up a pipe from th#mantel- 
piece, and proceeded to fill it, while James 
Denny still waited in silence. 

" A lady may ring up to-day," Drum- 
Snond continued. " Miss Benton, to be 
exact. Don't say where I've gone if she 
does ; but take down any message, and 
wire it to me at Godalming Post Office. 
If by any chance you don't hear from me 
for three days, get in touch with Scotland 
Yard, and tell 'em where I've gone. That 
covers everything if it's genuine. If, on 
the other hand, it's a hoax, and the house- 
party is a good one. I shall probably want 
you to come down with my evening clothes 
and some more kit." 

" Very good, sir. 1 will clean youx 
small Colt revolver at once." 

Hugh Drummond paused in the act of 
lighting his pipe, and a grin spread slowly 
over his face. " Excellent," he said. 
" And see if you can find that water- 
squirt pistol I used to have — a Son of a 
Gun they called it. That ought to raise 
a laugh, when I arrest the murderer with 
it." 

ii 

The 30 h.p. two-seater made short work 
of the run to Godalming. Under the 
dickey seat behind lay a small bag. con- 
taining the bare necessaries for the night ; 



and as Drummond thought of the two gun* 
rolled up carefully in his pyjamas — tb« 
harmless toy and the wicked little auto* 
matic — he grinned gently to himself- 
The girl had not rung him up during the 
morning, and after a comfortable lunch 
at his club, he had started about thre* 
o'clock. The hedges, fresh with the glory 
of spring, flashed past ; the smell of th* 
country came sweet and fragrant on the 
air. There was a gentle warmth, a bahn>" 
ness in the day that made it good to b* 
alive, and once or twice he sang under hi* 



breath through sheer lightheartedness 



spirit. Surrounded by the peaceful beauty 
of the fields, with an occasional villag 6 
half hidden by great trees from under 
which the tiny bouses peeped out, lt 
seemed impossible that crime could exi** 
— laughable. Of course the thing was » 
hoax, an elaborate leg-pull, but being »°* 
guilty of any mental subterfuge, 
Drummond admitted to himself q ult f 
truly that he didn't care a damn if *" 
was. Phyllis Benton was at liberty t0 
continue the jest, wherever and whene*** 
she liked. Phyllis Benton was a very » lC * 
girl, and very nice girls are permitted * 
lot of latitude. 

A persistent honking behind arous<*- 
hira from his reverie, and he pulled » n 
the side of the road. Under * oir0 Z 
circumstances he would have let his o** 
car out. and as she could touch n» ie j 
with ease, he very rarely found him**^ 
passed. But this afternoon he fe,t .*f v 
inclined to race ; he wanted to go qu' e - 
and think Blue eyes and that gk** 00 ^ 
colouring were a dangerous combine" 
— distinctly dangerous. Most engross"* 
to a healthy bachelor's thoughts. 

An open cream-coloured Rolls-R°* , 
drew level, with five people on bo*" ' 
and he looked up as it passed. 
were three people in the back— two ^ 
and a woman, and for a moment 
met those of the man nearest him- 1 
they drew ahead, and Drummond P° 
up to avoid the thick cloud of dust. 

With a slight frown he stared at ^ 
retreating car ; he saw the man lean o^ 
and speak to the other man ; be sa* ^ 
nth^r man lnnlc rrmnd Then a beD 
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the road hid them from sight, and still 
frowning. Drummond pulled out his case 
lit a cigarette. For the man whose 
*y e he had caught as the Rolls went by 
*as Henry Lakington. There was no 
Staking that hard-lipped, cruel face. 
Presumably, thought Hugh, the other 
occupants were Mr. Peterson and the 
*»ubtful daughter, Irma ; presumably 
were returning to The Elms. And 
^dentally there seemed no pronounced 
**on why they shouldn't. But, some- 
the sudden appearance of Lakington 
^ upset him ; he felt irritable and 
^oyed. What little he had seen of 
J* man he .had not liked ; he did not want 
j~be reminded of him, especially just as 

* was thinking of Phyllis. 

He watched the white dust-cloud rise 
the hill in front as the car topped 
7> he watched it settle and drift away 

* the faint breeze. Then he let in his 
T^h and followed quite slowly in the big 
^'s wake. 

There had been two men in front — the 

»»er and another, and he wondered idly 

*be latter was Mr. Benton. Probably 

he reflected, since Phyllis had said 

?^*ing about her father being in London. 

J* accelerated up the hill and swung over 

I* 6 top; the next moment he braked 

^ d and pulled up just in time. The 

with the chauffeur peering into 

J/* bonnet, had stopped in such a posi- 

that it was impossible for him to 
fetby. 

•jjhe girl was still seated in the back of 
c ar, also the passenger in front, but 
. two other men were standing in the 
[■JJ* apparently watching the chauffeur, 
alter a while the one whom Drummond 
^ recognised as Lakington came to- 
him. 

i-tfcj m 80 ^""y- nc began — and then 
in surprise. •• Why, surely it's 
Wain Drummond ? " 
J^ummond nodded pleasantly. "The 
^°Pant of a car is hardly likely to change 
^mile. is he?" he remarked. "I'm 
I forgot to wave as you went past. 
KV. Kot >' our smile all right." He leant 
K t steering-wheel and lit a second 
^**tte. " Are you likely to be long ? " 
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he asked ; " because if so, I'll stop my 
engine." 

The other man was now approaching 
casually, and Drummond regarded him 
curiously. " A friend of our little Phyllis. 
Peterson," said Lakington, as he came up. 
" I found them having tea together 
yesterday at the Carlton." 

" Any friend of Miss Benton's is, I hope, 
ours," said Peterson with a smile. " You've 
known her a long time, I expect ? " 

" Quite a long time." returned Hugh. 
" We have jazzed together on many occa- 
sions." 

" Which makes it all the more unfor- 
tunate that we should have delayed you." 
said Peterson. " I can't help thinking, 
Lakington, that that new chauffeur is a 
bit of a fool." 

" I hope he avoided the crash all right," 
murmured Drummond politely. 

Both men looked at him. " The crash 1 " 
said Lakington. " There was no question 
of a crash. We just stopped." 

" Really." remarked Drummond. " I 
think, sir, that you must be right in your 
diagnosis of your chauffeur's mentality." 
He turned courteously to Peterson. 
" When something goes wrong, for a fellah 
to stop his car, by breaking so hard that 
he locks both back wheels, is no bon, as 
we used to say in France. I thought, 
judging by the tracks in the dust, that you 
must have been in imminent danger of 
ramming a traction engine. Or perhaps," 
he added judicially. " a sudden order to 
stop would have produced the same effect." 
If he saw the lightning glance that passed 
between the two men he gave no sign. 
" May 1 offer you a cigarette ? Turkish 
that side — Virginian the other. I won- 
der if I could help your man," he continued 
when they had helped themselves. " I'm 
a bit of an expert with a Rolls " 

" How very kind of you," said l*eterson. 
" I'll go and see." He went over to the 
man and spoke a few words. 

" Isn't it extraordinary," remarked 
Hugh. " how the eye of the boss galvanises 
the average man into activity! As Ion*, 
probably, as Mr. Peterson had remained 
here talking, that chauffeur would have 
gone on tinkering with the engine. And 
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now — look, in a second — all serene. And 
yet I daresay Mr. Peterson knows nothing 
about it really. Just the watching eye, 
Mr. Lakington. Wonderful thing — the 
human optic." 

He rambled on with a genial smile, 
watching with apparent interest the car 
in front. " Who's the quaint bird sitting 
beside the chauffeur ? He appeals to me 
immensely. Wish to Heaven I'd had a 
few more like him in France to turn into 
snipers." 

" May I ask why you think he would 
have been a success at the job ? " Laking- 
ton 's voice expressed merely perfunctory 
interest, but his cold, steely eyes were fixed 
on Drummond. 

" He's so motionless," answered Hugh. 
" The bally fellow hasn't moved a muscle 
since I've been here. I believe he'd sit 
on a hornet's nest, and leave the inmates 
guessing. Great gift, Mr. Lakington. 
Shows a strength of will but rarely met 
with — a mind which rises above mere 
vulgar curiosity." 

" It is undoubtedly a great gift to have 
such a mind. Captain Drummond." said 
Lakington. " And if it isn't born in a 
man, he should most certainly try to cul- 
tivate it." He pitched his cigarette away, 
and buttoned up his coat. " Shall we be 
seeing you this evening ? " 

Drummond shrugged his shoulders. 
" I'm the vaguest man that ever lived," 
he said lightly. " I might be listening to 
nightingales in the country ; or I might 
be consuming steak and onions preparatory 
to going to a night club. So long. . . . 
You must let me take you to Hector's one 
night. Hope you don't break down again 
so suddenly." 

He watched the Rolls-Royce start, but 
seemed in no hurry to follow suit. And 
his many friends, who were wont to regard 
Hugh Drummond as a mass of brawn not 
too plentifully supplied with brains, would 
have been puzzled had they seen the look 
of keen concentration on bis face, as he 
stared along the white dusty road. He 
could not say why. but suddenly and very 
certainly the conviction had come to him. 
that this was no hoax and no leg-pull— 
but griiu and sober reality. In his imagina- 



tion he heard the sudden sharp order to 
stop the instant they were over the InU' 
so that Peterson might have a chance ot 
inspecting him ; in a flash of intuition b« 
knew that these two men were no ordinary 
people, and that he was suspect. And »» 
he slipped smoothly after the big car. no* 
well out of sight, two thoughts were doffli* 
nant in his mind. The first was that the** 
was some mystery about the motionless- 
unnatural man who had sat beside tb» 
driver j the second was a distinct feeUo* 
of relief that his automatic was 
loaded. 



n 

At half -past five he stopped in front oi 
Godalming Post Office. To his surprise tb« 
girl handed him a wire, and Hugh tore to" 
yellow envelope open quickly. It *"* 
from Denny, and it was brief and to 
point : { 

" Phone message received. AAA. 
see you Carlton tea day after to-morrow* 
Going Godalming now. AAA. Me****^ 
ends." , . 

With a slight smile he noticed the m 1 .^ 
tary phraseology — Denny at one thP^ j.' 
his career had been a signaller — and 1 . 
he frowned. " Must see you." SuesM 1 *^ 
—at once. 

He turned to the girl and enquireo 
way to The Larches. It was about * 
miles, he gathered, on the GuildJJJ; 
road, and impossible to miss. A 
house standing well back in it* 

16* 



grounds. 

" Is it anywhere near a house called 
Elms ? " he asked. 

" Next door, sir." said the girL 
gardens adjoin." 

He thanked her. and having torn oP ^ 
telegram into small pieces, he got 
car. There was nothing for it. be h»<» 
cided. but to drive boldly up to the 
and »ay that he had come to call oo 
Benton. He had never been a mlC h^d* 
beat about the bush, and simple 
appealed to him — a trait in his ch** ^ 
which many a boxer, addicted to tort ^ 
cunning in the ring, had good ca*"* 
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'•member. What more natural, he re- 
"^ed. than to drive over and see such an 
°W Wend ? 

He had no difficulty in finding the house, 
j®d a few minutes later he was ringing the 
*°nt-door bell. It was answered by a 
Bl * i dservant, who looked at him in mild 
Uprise. Young men in motor-cars were 
common visitors at The Larches. 
' Is Miss Benton in ? " Hugh asked 
a smile which at once won the girl's 
fipart. 

She has only just come back from 
*°odon, sir." she answered doubtfully. " I 
**'t know whether . . .' 



"Would you tell her that Captain 



^"nmond has called ? " said Hugh as the 
J 4 ^ hesitated. "That I happened to 



find 



myself near here, and came on chance 



0fs eeir,R her? - 

Once again the smile was called into 
and the girl hesitated no longer, 
you come inside, sir ? " she said. 
**U1 go and tell Miss Phyllis." 
Lj*ke ushered him into the drawing-room 
f d closed the door. It was a charming 
/T 01 - just such as he would have expected 



h Phyllis. Big windows, opening down 
ground, led out on to a lawn, which 



to 



already a blaze of colour. A few great 
trees threw a pleasant shade at the 
„ °f the garden, and partially showing 
^L? u 8h them, he could see another house 
In '* e "S nt 'y assumed was The Elms. 
t . act . even as he heard the door open and 
^ behind him. he saw Peterson come out 
j. * s roall summer-house and commence 
^T/* ln 8 up and down, smoking a cigar. 
gjjj* 1 he turned round and faced the 

Uj^^niog as she had looked in London. 
f r '** doubly so now, in a simple linen 
. *hich showed off her figure to per- 
^j/ 9. But if he thought he was going 
<j. Ve any leisure to enjoy the picture un- 

he was soon disillusioned. 
rw*»>y have you come here. Captain 
«, ^nond ? " she said, a little breathlessly. 
U^**^ the Carlton— the day after to. 



4x£ ttU *l***My." said Hugh. " I'd left 
<•*. ' 1 before that message came. My 



*n-ed it on to tho Post Office 



here. Not that it would have made any 
difference. I should have come, any- 
way." 

An involuntary smile hovered round her 
lips for a moment ; then she grew serious 
again. " It's very dangerous for you to 
come here," she remarked quietly. " If 
once those men suspect anything, God 
knows what will happen." 

It was on the tip of his tongue to tell 
her that it was too late to worry about 
that ; then he changed his mind. " And 
what is there suspicious," he asked, " in 
an old friend who happens to be in the 
neighbourhood dropping in to call ? Do 
you mind if I smoke ? 

The girl beat her hands together. " My 
dear man." she cried. " you don't under- 
stand. You're judging those devils by 
your own standard. They suspect every- 
thing — and everybody." 

" What a distressing habit." he mur- 
mured. " Is it chronic, or merely due to 
liver ? I must send 'cm a bottle of good 
salts. Wonderful thing — good salts. 
Never without some in France." 

The girl looked at him resignedly. 
" You're hopeless," she remarked — " abso- 
lutely hopeless." 

" Absolutely," agreed Hugh, blowing 
out a cloud of smoke. " Wherefore your 
telephone message ? What's the worry ? " 

She bit her lip and drummed with her 
fingers on the arm of her chair. " If I tell 
you," she said at length, " will you pro- 
mise me. on your word of honour, that 
you won't go blundering into The Elms, 
or do anything foolish like that ? " 

" At the present moment I'm very com- 
fortable where I am. thanks." remarked 
Hugh. 

" I know." she said ; " but I'm so dread- 
fully afraid that you're tho type of person 
who . . . who . . ." She paused, at a loss 
for a word. 

" Who bellows like a boll, and charges 
head down," interrupted Hugh with a 
grin. She laughed with him. and just for 
a moment their eyes met. and she read in 
his something quite foreign to the point at 
issue. In fact, it is to be feared that the 
question of Lakington and his companions 
was not engrossing Drumroond's mind, as 
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it doubtless should have been, to the ex- 
clusion of all else. 

" They're so utterly unscrupulous," she 
continued hurriedly, " so fiendishly clever, 
that even you would be like a child in 
their hands." 

Hugh endeavoured to dissemble his plea- 
sure at that little word " even," and only 
succeeded in frowning horribly. 

" I will be discretion itself," he assured 
her firmly. " I promise you." 

" I suppose I shall have to trust you," 
she said. " Have you seen the evening 
papers to-day ? " 

" I looked at the ones that come out in 
the morning labelled six p.m. before I had 
lunch," he answered. " Is there anything 
of interest ? " 

She handed him a copy of the Planet. 
" Read that little paragraph in the second 
column." She pointed to it, as he took 
the paper, and Hugh read it aloud. 

" Mr. Hiram C. Potts— the celebrated 



A mer ican m illion aire — is progressing f a vour- 
ably. He has gone into the country 
a few days, but is sufficiently recovered 
to conduct business as usual." He Wi 
down the paper and looked at the g' rl 
sitting opposite. " One is pleased," ° e 
remarked in a puzzled tone, " for the sak e 
of Mr. Potts. To be ill and have a name 
like that is more than most men could 
stand. . . . But I don't quite see . • • 

" That man was stopping at the Carlton, 
where he met Lakington," said the g» rl 
"He is a multi-millionaire, over here »" 
connection with some big steel trus • 
and when multi-millionaires get friendly 
with Lakington, their health frequently' 
does suffer." 

" But this paper says he's getting better- 
objected Drummond. " ' Sufficiently re * 
covered to conduct business as usua • 
What's wrong with that ? " 

" If he is sufficiently recovered to co" 1 * 
duct business as usual, why did he sen 




The man wai dazed, semi- unconscious. 
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b» confidential secretary away yesterday 
doming on an urgent mission to Bel- 
fast ? '* 

" Search me." said Hugh. " Incident- 
a %, how do you know he did ? " 

" I asked at the Carlton this morning," 
sb e answered. " I said I'd come after a 
job as typist for Mr. Potts. They told me 
at the enquiry office that he was ill in 
b*d and unable to see anybody. So I 
^ked for his secretary, and they told me 
What I've just told you— that he had left 
for Belfast that morning and would be away 
^eral days. It may be that there's 
Nothing in it . on tnc other hand, it may 
that there's a lot. And it's only by 




He pulled the curtain aside. 



following up every possible clue." she 
continued fiercely. " that I can hope to 
beat those fiends and get Daddy out of 
their clutches." 

Drummond nodded gravely, and did 
not speak. For into his mind had flashed 
suddenly the remembrance of that sinister, 
motionless figure seated by the chauffeur. 
The wildest guess-work certainly — no 
vestige of proof — and yet, having once 
come, the thought stuck. And as he 
turned it over in his mind, almost prepared 
to laugh at himself for his credulity — 
millionaires are not removed against their 
will, in broad daylight, from one of the 
biggest hotels in I.ondon, to sit in immov- 
able silence in an open car — the door 
opened and an elderly man came in. 

Hugh rose, and the girl introduced the 
two men. " An old friend. Daddy." 
she said. " You must have heard me 
speak of Captain Drummond." 

" I don't recall the name at the moment, 
my dear." he answered courteously — a 
fact which was hardly surprising — " but 
I fear I'm getting a little forgetful. I 
am pleased to meet you. Captain Drum- 
mond. You'll stop and have some dinner, 
of course." 

Hugh bowed. " I should like to, Mr 
Benton. Thank you very much. I'm 
afraid the hour of my call was a little 
informal, but being round in these parts. 
I felt I must come and look Miss Benton 
up." 

His host smiled absentmindedly. and 
walking to the window, stared through 
the gathering dusk at the house opposite, 
half hidden in the trees. And Hugh, 
who was watching him from under lowered 
lids, saw him suddenly clench both hands 
in a gesture of despair. 

It cannot be said that dinner was a meal 
of sparkling gaiety. Mr. Benton was 
palpably ill at ease, and beyond a few 
desultory remarks spoke hardly at all : 
while the girl, who sat opposite Hugh, 
though she made one or two valiant at- 
tempts to break the long silences, spent 
most of the meal in covertly watching 
her father. If anything more had been 
required to convince Drummond of the 
genuineness of his interview with her at 
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the Carlton the preceding day, the at- 
mosphere at this strained and silent party 
supplied it. 

As if unconscious of anything peculiar, 
he rambled on in his usual inconsequent 
method, heedless of whether he was 
answered or not ; but all the time his 
mind was busily working. He had al- 
ready decided that a Rolls-Royce was 
not the only car on the market which 
could break down mysteriously, and with 
the town so far away, his host could hardly 
fail to ask him to stop the night. And 
then — he had not yet quite settled how — 
he proposed to have a closer look at the 
Elms. 

At length the meal was over, and the 
maid, placing the decanter in front of 
Mr. Benton, withdrew from the room. 

" You'll have a glass of port, Captain 
Drummond, " remarked his host, removing 
the stopper, and pushing the bottle to- 
wards him. " An old pre-war wine which 
f can vouch for." 

Hugh smiled, and even as he lifted the 
heavy old cut glass, he stiffened suddenly 
in his chair. A cry— half shout, half 
scream, and stifled at once — had come 
echoing through the open windows. With 
a crash the stopper fell from Mr. Benton's 
nerveless fingers, breaking the finger-bowl 
In front of him, while every vestige of 
colour left his face. 

"' It's something these days to be able 
to say that," remarked Hugh, pouring 
himself out a glass. " Wine, Miss Benton?" 
fie looked at the girl, who was staring 
fearfully out of the window, and forced 
her to meet his eye. " It will do you 
good." 

His tone was compelling, and after a 
moment's hesitation, she pushed the glass 
over to him. " Will you pour it out ? " 
she said, and he saw that she was trembling 
all over. 

" Did you — did you hear — anything ? " 
With a vain endeavour to speak calmly, 
his host looked at Hugh. 

" That night-bird ? " he answered 
easily. " Eerie noises they make, don't 
they ? Sometimes in France, when every- 
thing was .still, and only the ghostly green 
flares wont hissing up, one used to hear 



'em. Startled nervous sentries out <* 
their lives." He talked on. and gradually 
the colour came back to the other man' 
face. But Hugh noticed that he drained 
his port at a gulp, and immediately *** 
filled his glass. . . . 

Outside everything was still ; no repe- 
tition of that short, strangled cry attain 
disturbed the silence. With the training 
bred of many hours in No Man's LanA 
Drummond was listening, even whil* 
he was speaking, for the faintest suspici- 
ous sound — but he heard nothing. Tb* 
soft wfuspering night-noises came gentlf 
through the window ; but the man wb* 
had screamed once did not even whimp*' 
again. He remembered hearing a simil« r 
cry near the brick-stacks at Gui 
and two nights later he had found the _ 
of it. at the edge of a mine-crater, wftb 
glazed eyes that still held in the: 
horror of the final second. And 
persistently than ever, lus 
centred on the fifth occupant of the Roll*" 
Royce. . . . 



imil* 

.... with 
hem the 
nd more 
though* 



It was with almost a look of relief th«* 
Mr. Benton listened to his tale of 
about his car. 

" Of course you must stop here for tb* 
night," he cried. " Phyllis, my <»e«£ 
will you tell them to get a room ready ' 

With an inscrutable look at Hugb, 
which thankfulness and apprehension 
seemed mingled, the girl left the room 
There was an unnatural glitter in 



bet 
of 



father's eyes — a flush on his cheek 
to be accounted for by the warmtb ^ 
the evening ; and it struck Drornrnon 
that, during the time he had been J*** 
tending to look at his car, Mr. Bent** 
had been fortifying himself. It wa * f-j 
vious, even to the soldier's unprofessio**^ 
eye, that the man's nerves had goo * _^ 
pieces ; and that unless something 
done soon, his daughter's worst fo rebol,, "fj 
were likely to be fulfilled. He ta>»^ 
disjointedly and fast ; his hands were 
steady, and he seemed to be always w* 1 
for something to happen 
Hugh had not been 
minutes before t 



room <«" 
tb» 

his host produce ^ 
whiskv, and during the time that he 
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*° drink a mild nightcap. Mr. Benton 
'ncceeded in lowering three extremely 
^rong glasses of spirit. And what made 
* the more sad was that the man was 
**>viously not a heavy drinker by pre- 
ference. 

At eleven o'clock Hugh rose and said 
good night. 

You'll ring if you want anything, 
J*»'t you ? " said his host. " We don't 
h*ve very many visitors here, but I hope 
you'll find everything you require. Break- 
**«t at nine." 

Drummond closed the door behind him, 
stood for a moment in silence, looking 
* 0n rid the hall. It was deserted, but he 
**nted to get the geography of the house 
"Only imprinted on his mind. Then a 
^"se from the room he had just left made 
•J- 01 frown sharply — his host was con- 
**Quing the process of fortification — and 
66 stepped across towards the drawing- 
*°°in. Inside, as he hoped, he found the 

She rose the instant he came in, and 
ytxri by the mantelpiece with her hands 
^ked. 

What was it ? " she half whispered 
. that awful noise at dinner ? " 

He looked at her gravely for a while. 
J* 1 then he shook his head. " Shall we 
it as a night-bird for the present ? " 
x* ***d quietly. Then he leaned towards 
r - and took her hands in his own. " Go 
be <l. little girl." he ordered ; " this is 
y«how. And. may I say. I think you're 
j/* 4 wouderful. Tliank God you saw 
y advertisement t " 

^«ntly he released her hands, and 

Tr) tln g to the door, held it open for her. 

^ hy any chance yon should hear things 

j. the night — turn over and go to sleep 
fun." 

^j e ~ ul what are you going to do ? " she 

grinned. " I haven't the re- 
ZJ** *dea." he answered. " Doubtless 
^Lord will provide." 

Hu k " n8l * nt the K ul had Wt the room 
ij/'J* •witched off the lights, and stepped 
jLj^ to the curtains which covered the 

jJ*J»indow3. He pulled them aside, 
them come together behind him ; 



then, cautiously, he unbolted one side of 
the big centre window. The night was 
dark, and the moon was not due to rise 
for two or three hours, but he was too 
old a soldier to neglect any precautions. 
He wanted to see more of The Elms and 
its inhabitants ; he did not want them to 
see more of him. 

Silently he dodged across the lawn 
towards the big trees at the end, and 
leaning up against one of them, he pro- 
ceeded to make a more detailed survey 
of his objective. It was the same type 
of house as the one he had just left, and 
the grounds seemed about the same size. 
A wire fence separated the two places, 
and in the darkness Hugh could just 
make out a small wicket-gate, closing a 
path which connected both houses. Ha 
tried it, and found to his satisfaction that 
it opened silently. 

Passing through, he took cover behind 
some bushes from which he could com- 
mand a better view of Mr. Lakington'a 
abode. Save for one room on the ground- 
lloor the house was in darkness, and 
Hugh determined to have a look at that 
room. There was a chink in the curtains, 
through wluch the light was streaming 
out, which struck him as having possi- 
bilities. 

Keeping under cover, he edged towards 
it, and, at length, he got into a position 
from which he could see inside. And what 
he saw made him decide to chance it, 
and go even closer. 

Seated at the table was a man he did 
not recognise : while on cither side of 
him sat Lakington and Peterson. Lying 
on a sofa smoking a cigarette and reading 
a novel was a tall dark girl, who seemed 
completely uuinterested in the proceedings 
of the other three. Hugh placed her at 
once as the doubtful daughter Irma. and 
resumed his watch on the group at the 
table. 

A paper was in front of the man. and 
Peterson, who was smoking a large cigar, 
was apparently suggesting that he should 
make use of the pen which Lakington 
was obligingly holding in readiness. In 
all respects a harmless tableau, save for 
one small thing— the expression on the 
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man's face. Hugh had seen it before often 
— only then it had been called shell-shock. 
The man was dazed, semi-unconscious. 
Every now and then he stared round the 
room, as if bewildered ; then he would 
shake his head and pass his hand wearily 
over his forehead. For a quarter of an 
hour the scene continued ; then Lakington 
produced an instrument from his pocket. 
Hugh saw the man shrink back in terror, 
and reach for the pen. He saw the girl 
lie back on the sofa as if disappointed 
and pick up her novel again ; and he saw 
Lakington 's face set in a cold sneer. 
But what impressed him most in that 
momentary flash of action was Peterson. 
There was something inhuman in his com- 
plete passivity. By not the fraction of a 
second did he alter the rate at which he 
was smoking — the slow, leisurely rate of 
the connoisseur ; by not the twitch of an 
eyelid did hi; expression change. Even 
as he watched the man signing his name, 
no trace of emoli >n showed on his face — 
whereas on LakLigton's there shone a 
fiendish satisfaction. 

The document was still lying on the 
table, when Hugh produced his revolver. 
He knew there was foul play about, and 
the madness of what he had suddenly made 
up his mind to do never struck him : being 
that manner of fool, he was made that way. 
But he breathed a pious prayer that he 
would shoot straight — and then he held 
his breath. The crack of the shot and the 
bursting of the only electric -light bulb in 
the room were almost simultaneous ; and 
the next second, with a roar of " Come on, 
boys," he burst through the window. At 
an immense advantage over the others, who 
could see nothing for the moment, he 
blundered round the room. He timed the 
blow at Lakington to a nicety : he hit him 
straight on the point of the jaw and he 
felt the man go down like a log. Then he 
grabbed at the paper on the table, which 
tore in his hand, and picking the dazed 
signer up bodily, he rushed through the 
window on to the lawn. There was not 
an instant to be lost ; 
bility of seeing when 
into darkness, had enabled him to pull the 
thing off so far, And before that advan- 



tage disappeared he had to be back at 
The Larches with his burden, no light 
weight for even a man of his strength to 

carry. 

But there seemed to be no pursuit, no 
hue and cry. As he reached the little gate 
he paused and looked back, and he fancied 
he saw outside the window a gleam of 
white, such as a shirt-front. He lingered 
for an instant, peering into the darkness 
and recovering his breath, when with * 
vicious phut something buried itself in the 
tree beside him. Drummond lingered no 
more ; long years of experience left no 
doubt in his mind as to what that some* 
thing was. 

"Compressed-air rifle — or electric," n* 
muttered to himself, stumbling on, and 
half dragging, half carrying his dazed coo-* 
pan ion. 

He was not very clear in his own mind 
what to do next, but the matter was settled 
for him unexpectedly. Barely had he 
got into the drawing-room, when the doo" 
opened and the girl rushed in. 

" Get him away at once," she cried- 
" In your car. . . . Don't waste a second- 
I've started her up." 

" Good girl." he cried enthusiastically- 
" But what about you ? " 

She stamped her foot impatiently. " \& 
all right— absolutely all right. Get bio 1 
away — that's all that matters." 

Drummond grinned. " The humoroo* 
thing is that I haven't an idea who the bir 

is— except that " He paused, 

his eyes fixed on the man's left thum» 



The top joint was crushed into a red, siia P* 
less pulp, and suddenly the meaning of 1 
instrument Lakington had produced * r ° 
his pocket became clear. Also the reas° 
of that dreadful cry at dinner. . . - . 

*' By God ! " whispered DrummoO 
half to himself, while his jaws set ti& 
steel vice. " A thumbscrew. The dev»»» 
. . . the bloody swine ..." 

" Oh ! quick, quick." the girl aT ^ oy . 
an agony. "They may be here at 
moment." She dragged him to the d ' 
and together they forced the man into 
car. 

" Lakington won't," said Hugh 
grin. " And if yon see him to-m< 
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floor ; Peterson's cigar still glowed steadily 
in the darkness. It was hard to believe 
that he had ever moved from the table ; 
only the bullet imbedded in a tree proved 
that somebody must have got busy. Of 
course, it might have been the girl, who 
was just lighting another cigarette from 
the stump of the old one. 

At length Peterson spoke. " A young 
man of dash and temperament," he said 
genially. " It will be a pity to lose him." 

" Why not keep him and lose the girl ? " 
yawned Irma. " 1 think he might amuse 
me - 



^ n ' t ask after his jaw. . . . Good night, 

Phyllis- 

. ^ith a quick movement he raised her 
^ d to his lips ; then he slipped in the 
^ and the car disappeared down the 

*t'k C a sense 01 Nation and of triumph 
. "*ving won t hc first round, and as the 
' w hirl«<i back to London through the 

*l»e night air his hcart ,fM sin 8 in 6 •** 
^l°y of action. And it was perhaps as 

*»tn *° r *" S P 6 *** °* minti that he di<1 not 
j •f* the scene in the room at The Elms. 

"^ngton stiU lay motionless on the 
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" We have always our dear Henry to movement he sat as if nothing had hap* 

consider," answered Peterson. " Appar- pened. And yet ten minutes before » 

ently the girl appeals to him. I'm carefully planned coup had failed at tb« 

afraid, Irma, he'll have to go . . . and at instant of success. Even his most leaf 

once. . . .** less accomplices had been known to ootfl 

The speaker was tapping his left knee fess that Peterson's inhuman calmnes* 

■oftly with his hand ; save for that slight sent cold shivers down their backs. 
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ON a warm afternoon in February 
Dr. Alec Caird was strolling through 
the Mousky in Cairo, his quick eyes 
^ ami '»g from side to side with an alertness 
fnterest in all he saw which was at 
t^Qce with his slow, almost languid 



<*teps 

ha< 



1 been 



Cairo a week, having 



ken his journey home from India for 
Purpose ; and he was already regretting 
fact 
Went 
Sairi 



that his passage was booked in the 
boat which was due to sail from Port 
*> the following evening. For. all 
d done. Cairo was a fascinating city. 
" /q, cs might jeer at it as a poor imitation 
.French town, travellers might talk con- 
j^Ptoously about the " Near East." prr- 
•t ^8 there was nothing Oriental about 
P**ce. but for all that there was an 



v ''' *!*ere in Cairo which, to a sensitive 
SSL** ***** was charged with delicious. 
JJ^ing mystery and enchantment. And 
" C^ird. for all his Scotch shrewdness. 



the 

the 
the 



the hard-headedness which is typically 
Northern, was strangely sensitive to im- 
pression. That was why he found such 
delight in strolling through the bazaars, 

studying the types he saw on 
with the trained interest of the j 
and the more romantic curiosity of 
idealist. 

Particularly was he interested in 
goldsmiths, plying their trade with 
most delicate of tools, the most deft of 
fingers ; and in the jewellers, those hungry 
spiders who spun webs of the loveliest 
jewels, iridescent and sparkling, with which 
to entice the rich flics who visited their 
unpretentious booths. 

For the last three days, indeed. Dr. 
Caird had been in negotiation with old 
llussein-ben-Hassan for the purchase of 
a ring, a great green emerald set in a most 
delicious claw-setting of the finest gold, 
which he had set his heart on presenting to 
his mother, a month hence, on the occasion 
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of her golden wedding. And although the 
price was still beyond his means, he was 
not without hope that a satisfactory 
bargain might be driven after all. 

As he entered Hussein's shop this after- 
noon the jewel-seller came towards him 
with an eagerness which yet held no hint 
of servility ; and Caird began to hope that 
the old villain was about to accede to his 
terms — a hope which was quickly dispelled 
by Hussein's first words, spoken in un- 
grammatical French. 

" I am honoured, M'sieu, by your visit. 
You desire the emerald, is it not ? But 
hilas, M'sieu, another customer, won by 
the green fire of the jewel, is willing to give 
poor Hussein his price ! And unless M'sieu 

see his way to paying the paltry sum " 

He raised deprecating shoulders-, shooting 
keen glances out of his eye-corners at thy 
prospective customer the while. 

Caird, uncertain whether this was mere 
bluff, hesitated ; and as he did so a second 
Arab came forward from the dark recesses 
of the shop and placed a small object in 
Hussein's hand, retiring as swiftly as he 
had advanced. Hussein himself wore the 
shabby frock-coat and red tarbflsh of so- 
called civilisation, but the second merchant 
was clothed in flowing robes, a turban bound 
round his head ; and as Caird looked, idly 
enough, at the man, his quick eyes caught 
sight of a strange little scar, in shape like 
a miniature horseshoe, on the forehead 
beneath the edge of the folded turban. 
Almost as though the Arab resented his 
scrutiny, he raised his hand and dragged 
the folds of drapery lower, so as to conceal 
the scar completely, and at the same time 
a Hash of something not unlike rage shone 
out of his dark eyes with strangely dis- 
concerting effect. 

The whole incident occupied less than ten 
seconds, yet it was unconsciously stored 
away in Caird's retentive memory, though 
it was most certainly of no importance 
whatever. 

As the second Arab retired, Hussein 
opened his hand to display another ring, 
scarcely less effective than the first, save 
that in this case the emerald was a trifle 
smaller and round instead of square. 

" My assistant, Mahomet-ben-Hadj. 



.tliink this ring may suit M'sieu's purpose. 
He spoke glibly, still shooting those keen 
glances at the other's face. " It is a little 
cheaper than the first — a matter of fifty 
francsonly — but itis of almostequal beauty. 
n'esl-ce-pas, M'sieu ? " 

" H'm, yes. it's not bad." He was care- 
ful not to express the admiration he really 
felt. *' But I d rather have the square one. 
Come, Hussein, you know you're charging 
exorbitantly for the thing. Let me have 
it at the price I offer, three hundred franc* 
and we shall both be satisfied." 

The jewel-seller uttered a cry of p ra " 
test. 

" Mash'allah, but the hakim possesses 
the instinct of a Jew 1 " He had already 
made himself acquainted with the status of 
his would-be customer. " I am a p°° r 
man, M'sieu, but to maks so miserable * 
bargain woidd turn my few hairs white 
with shame. Nay, M'sieu, rather wO 1 
I give you the ring 1 Take it. M'sieu. 
know that the despised seller of jewels i* 
man of generosity indeed ! " 

He held out the ring in his open pall* 
with a magnificent gesture ; but Cai*** 
laughed and shook his head. 

" No, Hussein, nothing doing. Perhaps 
after all I'd better leave the thing alofl*- 
I can get what I require in Paris °° 
my way home at least fifty per c ent " 
cheaper ! " 

He spoke convincingly, and the roe f " 
chant's eyes began to shine with cupidity* 
It was true he had a second customer «*■ 
view, but there was many a slip 'twixt cU » 
and lip ; and maybe it were better to sell 0* 
thus tall. lean Roumi with the sharp ey** 
and the pockets stuffed with gold. 

" For four hundred francs the ring 
M'sieu's." He spoke with an air of 
plete magnanimity ; and Caird. who 
not expected to get the beautiful tb* 
under sixteen pounds, pretended to cfS \ 



hite 
>uld 



sider the question for a moment ; 



after 



which he shrugged his shoulders in imita 41 ^ 
of the other man's habitual gesture. *. 
signified his willingness to be thus rob*"" 
oi his hard-earned money. ^ 
The transaction completed, it ^ 
inevitable he should partake of a cU jj^ 
coffee with his late adversary in the d 
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°f words, and the pair retreated to a dim 
'^mer of the little shop where, half hidden 
a screen of priceless meshribyeh work, 
they squatted on low stools and gravely 
^Pped the mastic-scented coffee in token 
of friendship. 

Barely was the ceremonial rite begun 
"efore two prospective customers entered 
the little place, and with a muttered word 
°* a pology to his guest Hussein went for- 
* ar d, bowing, to greet the pair. 

He spoke in French, as usual, and Caird 
I^rforce gathered that this was the man 
*ho had expressed a desire to purchase 
**« square emerald ring. After a rapid 
c *planation of the sale. Hussein produced 
second ring ; and as the two examined 
their heads nearly touching in their 
Ferness, Caird observed them idly : 
m °«-e from habit— the habit of observation 
than from any real curiosity. 
He had seen the girl before, passing in and 
""t of Shepheard's, where he himself was 
sta y»ng, and he had taken notice of her 
° n three separate counts : one, her extreme 
V°uth ; two, her real though rather fragile 
Pettiness ; and three, her look of fear as 
f^mplified by the timid glances which she 
^bitually cast from side to side, as though 
J 1 * Uved in a state of constant apprehension. 
. Ve » to-dav. as she stood beside the trood- 



to-day, as she stood beside the good- 
g. well-built youth who had brought 
™, she did not lose her look of timidity, 
.. a Caird "s eyes narrowed as he noted the 
. * nervous movements with which she 
""gered the beautiful ring. 
It was evident that the man wished to 
her the jewel, and equally evident 
* s he longed to possess it, yet for some 
-~* s ° n hardly dared to sanction the gift ; 
^. Caird found himself speculating as to 
* could be the inner significance of 
'eluctance to appropriate the jewel. 
jV^ck of money was apparently not the 
c j*^° n . for the man made no attempt to 
^ a Pcn the bargain. Yet the girl hesitated 
^ ° n g that at last Hussein, with a clever 
^j^Ption of indiff erence, turned away 
Ip^kggan to rummage among a heap of 
^ , & tone» laid out in small saucers on 
, "Uaid table, as though the transaction 

** ke d,d jo Caird. sitting in his dark 



comer hidden from sight, heard a hurried 
whisper from the man which still further 
intrigued his awakening curiosity. 

" Try it, darling ; quick, take off that 
beastly wedding ring — just for a moment — 
to please me — and put on this one instead ! " 

With a swift movement the girl obeyed ; 
and, putting the discarded ring into the 
little silver bag she carried, slipped the 
emerald on to her slim finger in its place. It 
seemed a matter of some difficulty to get it 
on. for the ring was of an unusually small 
size, but she persevered, and finally it 
flashed triumphantly on her hand. At 
the same moment Caird heard a quick gasp 
beside him, and, turning hastily, saw the 
Arab assistant craning forward from his 
stool in his dark corner, his fierce eyes 
blazing upon the pair with a veritable fire 
of mingled triumph and fury. So startling 
was the sight that Caird himself uttered an 
involuntary exclamation, whereon the 
Arab rose from hii stool and retired into 
some still more mysterious recess in the 
shadowy little shop. 

A moment later the jewel merchant wxs 
recalled, and the transaction concluded with 
the payment of a goodly number of English 
- sovereigns, those wonderful pieces of gold 
which, before the days of the great war, 
carried their value all over the civilised 
world. To Caird 's relief the offer of coffee 
was replaced by a gift of cigarettes and 
Turkish Delight, after which the two left 
the shop, followed by bows and compli- 
ments from the gratified Hussein 

A few moments later Caird too departed, 
and, finding the afternoon was yet young, 
he called an arabeah and had himself driven 
out to the Ghezireh Palace Hotel, with a 
pleasant feeling in his heart that his present 
would delight his handsome, white-haired 
mother, still a gracious and dignified figure 
for all her sixty-nine years. 

He was interested, while lazily enjoying 
his tea on the terrace, to observe the couple 
of the ring episode sitting at a small table 
not very far from his own. and he could 
not help noticing two facts about the pair — 
one being that they were quite evidently 
oblivious of all save themselves, and the 
other that while the girl's left hand was 
stUl ornamented with the beautiful emerald 
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ring, there was no Irace of the narrow band 
of gold which would surely have proclaimed 
her status to the world. 

Well, it was no business of his. They 
were a well-matched pair, in appearance at 
least ; and though the affair in the Bazar 
seemed to point to the presence — in the 
background — of a husband, possibly there 
were extenuating circumstances which 
made this ltte-a-ttte not only excusable, 
but innocuous. 

When, an hour later, Caird rose and 
strolled away over the marvellously kept 
green turf, the young couple were still 
lingering at their table, though the girl had 
glanced more than once at the little gold 
watch on her wrist, as though conscious that 
time was not standing still. 

When, later, he entered Shepheard's, all 
thought of the lovers had vanished from 
Caird 's mind, occupied, truth to tell, with 
pleasant anticipations of an excellent 
dinner by and by. 

Yet he was to meet one of thorn again, 
in circumstances which would impress the 
meeting indelibly on his memory. 

As Caird was dressing, leisurely, for 
dinner, he heard a hurried knock on the 
door of his adjoining sitting-room, and 
called out a summons which went dis- 
regarded. A second later the knock was 
repeated, still more hurriedly ; and since 
another invitation proved fruitless, Caird 
slipped on his coat and went to see who 
thus sought admittance. 

He opened the door rather brusquely, 
expecting to find some apologetic waiter or 
servant, but the vision which confronted 
him on the threshold made him begin to 
wonder if he were in a dream. 

For his importunate visitor was a woman 
— a woman dressed in a wonderful frock of 
foamy white chiffon, half concealed by the 
satin wrap she held round her with a 
shaking hand. Her fair hair shone like a 
golden halo round her delicate and fright- 
ened face, and it was evident she was 



reassure her, if she were to state the object 
of her visit, and since the corridor of the 
hotel was a public lounging-place, it w«* 
equally obvious that she must be invite* 
into the room before disclosing that object. 

When he spoke, his voice was carefully 
modulated to inspire confidence. 

" You want to speak to me ? Well, 
won't you come inside and sit down ? " »• 
held the door open as he spoke, and if 
vited her to enter with a gesture which 
induced compliance. 

She entered accordingly, and as she let 
her satin wrap slip on to a chair beside heft 
his eyes were riveted, instantly, to the sm^H 
left hand, whereon an emerald flashed aBO 
glowed, a veritable point of green an'' 
translucent fire. 

Instantly the same quick eyes sought W 
face, and what had hitherto been a 
picion became a certainty. His visitor 
the girl of the jewel-seller's shop ; 
although at the first glance he had not ' 
sure of her identity, so different was 
appearance without a hat, he 
her now with unfailing surencss. 

But why did she seek him. of all people *• 
And what had been the shock which ba° 
driven the blood from her cheeks, the 
strength from her limbs ? It was obvio"* 
that she was on the verge of collapse, 

and 

with a tinge of professionalism in his manne r 
he laid one hand on her bare shoulder » 0< * 
gently pressed her down into the 
beside which she stood. 

" Sit down and compose yourself,' 
said quietly; " then you will be able * 
tell me what I can do for you. Pernor* 
you would like a glass of water." 

" No, no ! " Her voice arrested him a» ** 
was moving away. *' I'm perfectly wett"* 
I don't want water. Only — you*** ^ 
doctor, aren't you ? They told me 
downstairs." . 

" Yes. I'm a doctor. Is some on* 
that you come to me ? " 

" No." For a moment she sat raot*^ 
less, though her clenched 



labouring under some tremendous excite- lips betrayed her emotion. 



c-nlT 



men t which deprived her of self-control and 
made her lips tremble almost too much for 
speech. 

Obviously the first thing to do was to 



she spoke, vehemently. 

" I want you to do something fox 
please. It — it's not much. It's 
in spite of herself she flushed and p*W 
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it's only to help me to get this ring off 
finger." 

And she held out her hand, on whose 
whiteness the emerald glowed greenly, 
*** mute appeal* 

In spite of himself Caird started. The 
"quest was unusual, and from the girl's 
tense manner he gathered that his compli- 
•"^ was a matter of the highest import- 
a °ce to her. 

Without replying he took the small hand 
10 his and scrutinised the slim finger on 
*hich the emerald shone with a fire which 
T^d, surely, something almost baleful in 
115 green flame. It was evident that its 
Presence there was a menace of some sort, 
although he could not help feeling that 
^ was exaggerating the whole affair, he 
*f«l<i not quite rid himself of a fancy that 
emerald ring held something sinister 

in its beauty. 
You have tried to get it off yourself ? " 
touched her linger gently. " It is 
^ally impossible for you to do it ? " 

Quite, quite impossible ! " Her tone 
pried conviction. " You see. even when 
JP"* it on this afternoon in a shop in the 

" she broke off - bitin 8 her h P- 

You bought it to-day ? " He was 

/^"H to put her at her ease, and spoke 

11,1 head bent over her hand. " Oddly 

r^ugh J bought an emerald ring to-day 



* °ld Hussein. He is a regular villain, 



* he has some splendid jewels." 
^, Tlicn — was it you who bought the other 
I, 8— the one with the square emerald ? " 

|( * moment she spoke more naturally, 
jj^ I wanted it for my mother." 

k *** trying, gentlv, to ease the ring as 
^ s Poke. " I say. it is a tight fit I How 
tarth did vou get it on ? " 
!*• hesitated. 
^«U. I — I jammed it on somehow, 
it .. ** rather, but I was so keen on wearing 
TH^"* 1 *" faltered a little—" and then. 
I wanted to get it off, it simply 
^T*°'» come 1 " 

°o know your finger is quite swollen 
tj^ your pushing and pulling at it ! " 
Uu m d ig»t was indeed inflamed round 



" You've tried soap — yes? Well. 
Uj^y. I think, unless it's very im- 



you'd do w..i to leave it for 



a few hours till your finger gets cool and 
normal again. Then I think we might 
get it off without much trouble." 

Instantly she was all aflame. 

" No — I can't do that 1 I must get it off 
— I must ! Really and truly, it must come 
off— if you have to chop my finger off as 
well ! " 

She was again pulling frantically at the 
gold circlet, and it was plain to see her 
nerves were giving way. For some as yet 
unexplained reason she found it imperative 
that the ring should be removed, and 
suddenly, Caird remembered the fact that 
she had taken off her wedding ring in order 
to put on this other trinket. . . . 

He spoke quietly. 

" Don't inflame your finger any more. 
You're staying in the hotel, aren't you. 

Miss — er " He hesitated purposely. 

but she did not speak. " Shall I come 
along presently and see what I can do ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! " She spoke vehemently. 
" You mustn't do that ! But — oh, can't 
you please do something — anything — to 
help me ? It — it's almost a matter of life 
and death 1 " 

" IH try." He had decided that curio- 
sity must wait. " We'll experiment with 
a bit of cotton, and if that fails, well, 
there's one expedient left, but it's a des- 
perate one 1 " 

*' What's that ? " The question shot out 
sharply. 

" I'll have to file it off. But well try 
less heroic measures first. Just sit back 
quietly, and let me see what 1 can do " 

She obeyed, and for nearly a quarter 
of an hour he laboured, trying his very 
hardest to solve the problem of sliding the 
ring over the slender finger which yet. 
slender as it was. proved too large for the 
small circle around it. As the time went 
on he could hear her breath coming quickly, 
and when at length the clock on the mantel- 
piece struck the half-hour after seven, she 
brokeout into a wailing cry which betokened 
her to be on the very edge of a breakdown. 

" Oh, can't you — can't you get it off ? 
If you can't — oh, cut my finger off — any- 
thing 1 I can't — I can't face my husband 
with this ring on my hand 1 " 

For a moment he ceased his endeavours. 
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bending his keen eyes on her face with a 
closeness of scrutiny beneath which she 
turned ashy pale. 

" Your husband ? See here, Mrs. 

I don't know your name yet, but didn't I 
see you in Hussein's shop this afternoon 

with a tall, blue-eyed chap " 

" Yes, yes ! " She interrupted him 
hysterically. " It was my — my friend who 
bought me this ring. Oh, it was only as a 
souvenir. We were engaged once, you know 
— three years ago ; and when my father 
made me marry Sir Peter" — she bit her 
lip, then hurried on as though she had 
decided concealment were useless — " Sir 
Peter Clinton, why, I had to break off 
with Hugh, and I've never seen him since, 
till three days ago when we met, by chance, 
in the street here in Cairo." 

" And I gather you don't want your 
husband to inquire into the history of this 
ring. Lady Clinton ? " Although his 
fingers, busy with the ring, were gentle as 
ever, there was a hint of cynicism in his 
tone which cut the girl to the heart. 

" Oh, you are condemning me — of 
course 1 " Her voice had tears in it. 
" Every one would, I suppose, unless they 
knew everything. But — God only knows 
what I've had to bear ! To marry a child of 

seventeen to that man " She shuddered 

so violently that her hand shook in his. 
" Why, he laughed at me on our wedding 
day ; jeered me because my father had sold 
me to him to pay his debts ; and he — he 
took me because I was young, and he 
couldn't hope to get a decent woman any 
other way ! " 

" Lady Clinton, don't talk so — you're 
upsetting yourself." 

" Oh, you don't know what it means — a 
marriage like mine ! " She spoke impetu- 
ously, the words bursting forth in a quick 
torrent. " If I looked at another man — 
the merest passing glance — my husband 
reviled me. He was wildly, insanely 
jealous of me— not because he loved me. 
but because I was his. I couldn't speak 
to the most casual acquaintance without 
finding him at my elbow, and he made my 
life one long-drawn-out insult. . . ." 

She broke off, her breast heaving, but 
before he could speak she was off ag.-iin 



" Four days ago he left me here, sudd 
to go to Alexandria for a week on what h* ^ 
called business. At first I thought it was 
only pretence, that he was pretending t0 
go so that he could spy on me, and catch 
me doing something he could punish me 
for ; and then, when I found he had really 
gone, I felt like a bird let out of a cage. ' 
wanted to dance, to sing, to do anything, 
however absurd, to mark my freedom- 
And then" — her voice changed — "three 
days ago I met — Hugh." 

" And you let him take you about ? 

" Yes." In her tone were mingled 
and defiance. " He is leaving Cairo to* 
morrow, and to-day we were to preteri"' 
just for once, that we were engaged again—" 
that all my life since my marriage had been 
only a dreadful dream. I was to wear this 
ring instead of my hateful wedding ring- 
and we were to go out to Mena House to- 
night to have dinner and look at the 
Sphinx by moonlight. . . ." 

" Well ? What interfered with your p* ' 
gramme ? " Unnoticed by the girl he had 
succeeded at last in moving the ring * 
fraction. " Has your husband returned ? 

" Yes. At least he sent me a messag 8 
saying he would be with me to dinner ** 
eight." She spoke drearily, the fire go 1 * 
from her manner. " He thinks — Hugh-'' 
that he must have learnt of our meeting a"" 
returned on purpose. But I don't see bo* 
he can have done. Until to-day we ha** 
been so careful." 

She sighed, looking at his down-bent he»^ 
as he wrestled with the ring, with an air 
indescribable forlomness. 

" Well, I'm glad you came to me." *V 
spoke briskly. " I really believe we're goi"S 
to get the thing off. Yes — it's coming- • ■ ' 
I'm afraid I'm hurting you abominab'V 
but it can't be helped." 

" You're awfully gentle, and I don't m' 1 * 

A 



I 



being hurt " — she spoke with a 
vivacity — " if you can. get it off. * 
simply daren't face my husband wi'b* 5 * 
I think — I think 



my wedding ring, 
would kill me if he saw this emerald on 
hand. And yet " — suddenly she 1°° 
very young and wan — " it was s3l 
harmless: only a little bit of folly »* 
worst I " 



m? 

tl* 
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" Unfortunately one has to pay for 
fellies as heavily as for crimes, sometimes." 
^ e spoke half-absently, knowing that he 
jj»d succeeded in his difficult little task. 

But in this case there'll be no need to 
P*y- There's the ring — and I'm afraid 
y°ur poor finger must be dreadfully sore ! " 

He dropped the beautiful emerald into 

lap, and stood upright with a sigh of 
relief 

Oh, how can I thank you ! " Her joy 
**s too real to find expression in words. 

You have saved me — and I'm so grateful." 
I " No need for gratitude." He smiled. 

But where is your wedding ring ? Will 
you ever be able to get it on over that poor 
6n «er of yours ? " 

Yes. it's much too large for me ; I've 
*5°wn thin since I was married." she said 
""nply, producing the gold band as she 
*P°ke. •• Here it is ; will you put it on for 
Please ? " 

"e took it from her gently, and slipped it 
° v *r her finger, still red from his manipula- 
* >n . with an uncomfortable sense that he 
**s riveting her fetters afresh. 

^'ow I must go." She coloured with 
kind of embarrassed blush which made 
J* took like a schoolgirl. " I— 1 don't 

°w what I owe you for your time " 

Nothing." He smiled and patted her 
r n kindly. '* I'm delighted to have 
you. Now, if Sir Peter is to expect 
a t eight " 

Yes, I must go." She rose quickly, 
rew her satin wrap over the foamy 
of her chiffon frock. " Good- 
— — and thank you a thousand 

^ second later she had vanished ; and 

»n 
•ti 
■A 



klped 



»n<i th 

V- 



* closed the door after her Caird felt 
°dd and quite gen 



*ri ng 



in his heart — a pity which allowed 



v n ° censure, no reproach for what had 
^jj"' as she said, only a little harmless 
^ y '< which, nevertheless, had been like 

in tragedy. 
« Poor little pretty thing ! " His 
^8hts played tenderly round her as he 



>me<l 



Sot 



* hard 
*Ood. 



his interrupted toilet. " She's 



cjjj. - "*ra row to hoc. and she's only a 
** after all. Pity she didn't marry that 



'»oking young chap — they'd have 



made a splendid couple. Well, it's no 
business of mine, and I don't suppose I 
shall ever run across little Lady Clinton 

again ! " 

He did not see her as he sat at dinner in 
the crowded restaurant ; nor was she to be 
seen in the lounge afterwards, though he 
caught a glimpse of the man she had called 
Hugh pacing distractedly up and down in 
the street outside the hotel, unconscious 
of the shrewd eyes which watched him from 
the terrace above. It was evident that 
the young man knew of Sir Peter's arrival, 
yet could not tear himself away from the 
spot which housed the girl he loved ; and 
Caird felt strangely sorry for the lover who 
had been twice bereft of his right to place a 
ring on the finger of his beloved. 

At last, with a final lingering look at the 
great building, the young man turned 
and strode away into the night, and Caird 
rose and re-entered the hotel, intending t<» 
write a couple of letters and go to bed. 

But just as his foot was upon the lowest 
stair a man touched him quietly on the 
arm. and turning quickly he found the 
head waiter at his elbow. 

" Pardon, M'sieu " — Gustav was a 
Frenchman — " M. U Propriitaire makes 
you his compliments, and begs you to 
derange yourself sufficiently to make a 
visit to room Numero Quinze. There is a 
pauvre Monsieur there who is taken ill. 
and it is feared he will perhaps die without 
attention." 

" Right. Show me the room." He 
spoke brusquely, all his professional in- 
stincts to the fore. 

Led by Gustav. he hastened to the first 
floor, and was admitted without delay into 
a large room on the right hand side of the 
corridor. It was the usual hotel bedroom 
of the East, with high green walls and 
polished floor, and on the couch which 
stood across the foot of the two beds lay a 
man, with his collar torn off and his shirt 
loosened over his labouring bosom. 

It was evident to Caird 's practised eyo. 
in that first glimpse, that the man was 
dying, probably from some aflection of the 
heart ; but for form's sake he made a brief 
examination of the patient — an examination 
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which fully confirmed his previous lightning 
diagnosis. 

Besides the manager and the waiter who 
had summoned Caird, there was a woman 
in the room ; and as he looked across to the 
chair in which she sat, her white chiffon 
skirts foaming around her feet. Caird 
recognised his visitor of a few hours' 
previously. 

Instantly he reviewed the situation, 
and, walking across to her, said in a low 
voice : 

" Lady Clinton, this is your husband ? 
Has he been excited, overwrought, to bring 
him to this state ? " 

She looked at him with her childlike 
eyes, which yet were the eyes of a woman 
who had known tragedy, and her voice 
shook as she answered him. 
, " Yes. When he came in — only half an 
hour ago — he accused me of shameful 
things. He asked me if Hugh were my 
lover, and when I denied it, he struck 
me. . . ." 

Struck you ? " 

" Yes." Instinctively she looked down 
at her arm, where the mark of cruel fingers 
was plainly to be seen, marring its white- 
ness. " And then he said a hundred 
dreadful things : how I had allowed Hugh 
to buy me jewels in the Bazar in return 
for — for myself " 

" In the Bazar ? But — how did he find 
that out ? " 

" I don't know. But he raved at me 
like a — a madman ; and then, quite sud- 
denly, he clapped his hands to his heart — 
so" — she illustrated the gesture — "and 
fell. . . 



" Would you be shocked to know that 
he is dying ? "* 

"Shocked? No. I think "—she spoke 
slowly — " I think I should be almost-- 
glad." 

Half an hour later Sir Peter Clinton 
passed away without regaining conscious- 
ness ; and although the hotel officials were 
plainly disturbed by the happening, thanks 
to Caird 's intervention Lady Clinton was 
treated with the greatest consideration o° 
every hand. 

It was after she had retired, weeping no*, 
to the room which had been placed at h* r 
disposal, that Caird received the last shock 
of the evening, and it was one which made 
an indelible impression on his unusually 
retentive memory. 

He had gathered from the girl's ir»* 
coherent speech that in some mysterious 
way Sir Peter had been cognisant of the 
purchase of the emerald ring ; but it w*| 
not until he examined the dead man's stiu 
visage for the last time, wondering as b* 
did so how any father could have given hi* 
young daughter to this satyr, that he came 
upon a clue to the mystery. 

And when he did so. he realised, with * 
strange leap of his pulses, that this death, 
sudden and tragic as it seemed, had prob" 
ably been the means of preventing a H'*" 
long persecution. 

On the dead man's forehead, half hidden 
by the hair which hung, streakily. around 
it. there was a small, oddly shaped scat- 

And the shape of the scar was that oi * 
miniature horseshoe. 
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CAN you keep yer mouth shut ? " 
demanded the yard-foreman of 
the Victoria Depository and Furni- 
Removing Company, as he looked at 
^'ile with the air of one who has already 
J*^ e up his mind negatively upon the 
•"kject. 

If you'd lived a matter o' twenty years 

„ lt ' 1 Mrs. B.. ole sport.'' replied Bindle, 

Vou'd be able to give an oyster ten yards 

* Q e undred an' beat 'im every time." 

Well, there ain't got to be no blabbin' 

v * r this 'ere job," announced the fore- 

r* 11 ' a heavily-built man with a drink- 

ol len face, a bald head, and a soured 
temper 

- Shootin' the moon ? " inquired Bindle 
**cently. 

I>on't 
^kie, 

do what yer told, and keep yer ruddy 
"jj th shut."' 

Kindle eyed" the man with disfavour. 
Pleasant way you got o' putting 

bly. 
strangely 

*rt«d tin* which had earned for him 



you worry what it's about, 
said the foreman surlily ; " you 



^ - '<-asant way you got o 

Tawny," he remarked amia 
foreman's hair was of a sti 
tjj "'d tint, which had earned f 

"anie of T awny. He disliked the 
h-'^ty. preferring to be called Mr. 



r. 



Instead he was invariably called 
le^Tf *° his face, and Ole-Ttch-an'- 
^^n-It behind his back. 



" You got to take the steam van and 
trailer to 18, Vanstorn Road, Balham. load 
up, then telephone 'ere and you'll get the 
address where you're to go. It's in the 
country. You'll be away two days. You'll 
draw ten bob a day exes. Be 'ere at 
seven." 

" In the country ? " queried Bindle. 
" What part of the country ? " 

" Never you mind what part of the 
country," said the foreman malevolently. 
" You jest obey orders, and keep that ugly 
mouth o' yours closed, then people won't 
know what blinkin' bad teeth you got. 
Stevens '11 be engineer, you can take Huggles 
and Wilkes. Send 'em back when you've 
loaded up. There'll be men at the other 
end to 'elp unload. Got it ? " 

" Wot a wonderful chap you are. Tawny, 
for explaining things." Bindle gazed at 
him in mock admiration, " and yer lan- 
guage too, since you joined that Sunday 
school wot took the tint out of yer com- 
plexion. Wonderful face you got for 
pee pin' round an 'arp." 

" One o' these days you'll get a thick 
ear, Joe Bindle." said the foreman angrily. 

" Well, well." said Bindle philosophic- 
ally, " better a thick ear than a thick 
'cad." 

" It's about fifty miles away." continued 
the foreman. '* You got to be there at six, 
so you can put up for a couple of hours 
on the road, and get a kip. Now 'op it. 
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and if you says a ruddy word of where 
you've been, or where yer goin' to, VU 
cut yer pinkish liver out. I've 'ad my 
blinkin' eye on you some time," added the 
foreman darkly ; " you an' yer stutterin' 
tricks." 

" Where you learns it all does me," said 
Bindle good-humouredly, as he turned 
away ; then, as a sudden inspiration struck 
him, he added, " No one couldn't 'ave their 
eye long on a face like yours without blink- 
in'. Tawny. So-long." 

Bindle always enjoyed getting the last 
word. 



II 

" Mrs. B.," remarked Bindle that 
evening, as he leaned back contentedly 
after a particularly successful supper of 
sheep's heart stuffed with sage-and-onions, 
in the preparation of which Mrs. Bindle 
was an adept. " Mrs. B., there are them 
wot appreciates your ole man." 

Mrs. Bindle sniffed scornfully, and, rising 
from the table, proceeded to draw out of 
the oven a rhubarb tart, which she banged 
upon the table. To Mrs. Bindle emphasis 
was the salt of life. As Bindle had once 
remarked, " My missis does cverythink as 
if she meant it. She cooks like giddy-o, 
talks like a bust drain, an' prays like 
'ell." 

" What's the matter now ? " she snapped, 
curiosity overcoming her scorn of all things 
relating to her spouse. 

" I got to go away on a secret service 
mission," he announced through a mouth- 
ful of rhubarb tart. 

" Where arc you going ? " she demanded 
suspiciously. 

" I ain't allowed to say," was the 
response. " It 'ud be quod if I did. Ole 
Tawny calls me up this afternoon and says, 
' Bindle,' 'e says, ' there ain't a stouter 
'eart than yours in the British Empire.' Of 
course I jest looks down and says, ' Bow- 
wow ! ' " 

"If you want me to listen you'd better 
talk sense." 

Mrs. Bindle slashed out another V of 
pie-crust, tipped it on to the plate that 
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Bindle held towards her, and proceeded to 
dab rhubarb beside it. 

" Sense it is. Mrs. B ," he said. '* I g ot 
to go away for two days. Now mind y jU 

don't get up to " 

" Where are you going ? " demanded 
Mrs. Bindle. 

" That's a secret. Nobody ain't 
mitted to know." 

For some moments Mrs. Bindle eyed hi B1 
suspiciously. 

" You're going to the races ! " There 
was grim conviction in her tones. " Do°* 
deny it," she added, " I know." 

" It ain't no use trying to keep thin*? 
from you, Lizzie," said Bindle with a grjjj - 
" 'Earty didn't want me to tell you ; sti*> 
if you've found out, it can't be 'dp 6 "' 
can it ? " 

" Mr. Hearty ? " interrogated Mrs. Bindlf- 
*' Terrible goin's on." Bindle shook 
head with gloomy foreboding. " 
putting things on horses for months, 'c 86 
— cokernuts, pineapples, bags of potatoes-" 
an' now 'e's goin' to Epsom to put 'is shw 1 
on." 

" Bindle, don't be disgusting. What a° 
you mean about Mr. Hearty ? " „ 

" Well, you jest nip round and ask 
said Bindle. "If I'm going to the r 3 *** 
to-morrow so is 'Earty. That was a d**"" 
fine tart. Mrs. B ," he added as he rCj* 
from the table. " I got to be down at 
yard to-morrow at seven," he announce"' 
as he walked towards the door. 

" Where are you going to ? " - 
" The place where they don't play 
liards," he hummed as, picking up hi* 
from the dresser, he went out. leaving >"*' 
Bindle a prey to jealousy and suspicion- 



Ill 

"I shall miss you when' you're 8 o1 ^ 

Ugglcs," said Bindle, " jest as I shall "^ 

ilea 



ole Wilkie's cough." He was sea 



the tailboard of the trailer-pantechni^ 
between his two associates, H^^.T^es 
Wilkes-Hoggles grinning vacuously. W ^ 
coughing intermittently. " Vouaint^ ^ 
sorts as 'umpers 1 go; but Id ' aV * 
bloorain" drunk to see you two wit 
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a °d 'arps. Wot they're goin' to do in 
^ven with your cough, Wilkie, and your 
^plexion, 'Uggles— well, it does me." 

As he spoke the pantechnicon and 
uauer turned at a generous angle into the 

anstorn Road, Balham. A minute later 
"^y drew up in front of Number 18, a 
^ern, semi-detached villa of the " studi- 

Here we are, my little love-birds," said 
cindle. 



type, 
we ai 

leisurely tumbling off the tail- 



board 

they passed through the gate of 
a Um& er 1 8, the front door was opened by 
smooth, puffy little man with an un- 
//^hy skin and a pompous manner. He 
j^ 8 wearing a snuff-coloured suit of pain- 



■>th 



ne wness, a pink shirt, a white satin tie 



* diamond 



^ - ™ui luuu pin, and white spats. 
Sold"* 8 ^ waistcoat was dr awn a massive 



chain, whilst on bis fingers were 
rings. His scanty black hair was 
^greased across an unintcllectual fore- 

*itK^'' nli ' n ' profiteer," muttered Huggles 
unusual eloquence, as they walked up 



fin 



Path 



with 



5 "»dle turned and looked at him 
"•teres*.. 

r^nJ 1 ^n't often you speaks, 'Uggles," he 
ev e " bu t when you does, it's a bull 

time." 

b t ^ t T f you the moving -men ? " demanded 



tQ e brown suit, in a tone that some 



tlj^: Scem to think necessary to adopt to 

,/ social inferiors. 
^ Regular Sherlock Olmes you are, sir," 



e cheerfully. 



\Vk. , am Mr. Crane. Mr. Maurice Crane. 
.77? 13 the foreman > " 



ft 



- need you ask. sir ? " said Bindle 
^^'""y "Look at these two ole 



r?*te,. do they look- 
\i - 1 Wan* »~ i. 



? 



Mr. ( - t ant to speak to you." interrupted 
the w * ne * and turning on his heel he led 

.. ay into the house. 
^ * a d °ok right enough." said Bindle. 
Polite-" 18 Wilkes and Huggles. " 'E's so 
' and he passed into the dining- 
^hin'i > ( rane carefully closing the door 

et^ ' understand that this is an — 



he 



paused. 



" It's all right, sir," said Bindle reassur- 
ingly, " nothing ain't going to be said to 

nobody." 

" There's no name on the van ? " went 
on Mr. Crane. 

Bindle looked out of the window. 

" Not so much as a number, sir." 

" And you don't know where you are 
going." 

" Well, sir." said Bindle cheerfully. 
" 'Earty and Mrs. B. seems pretty sure 
it's 'ell ; but " 

" Don't be impertinent." Mr. Crane 
looked at Bindle severely. " You don't 
know your destination, where you are 
taking the — er — furniture ? " 

" 'Aven't a notion, sir," was the re- 
sponse. " I got to 'phone up the office soon 
as we're loaded up, then I'll "ear." 

Mr. Crane nodded approvingly. 

" The neighbours," began Mr. Crane. 
Again he paused. He was obviously ner- 
vous. 

" You leave them to me. sir." said 
Bindle confidentially. " I can tell the tale." 

" And you understand." said Mr. Crane, 
putting his hand in his pocket and jingling 
his money seductively. 

" When the V.D. gets a job like this 'ere. 
sir, they always sends mc. ' Joe Bindle,' 
says the manager to me yesterday after- 
noon, " if it wasn't for you,' 'e says, ' Gawd 
knows wot would 'ave 'appened to the 
British Empire.' You see, sir," he con- 
tinued, " I'm married myself." and he 
winked knowingly. 

Mr. Crane started violently. 

" You — I — what do you mean ? " he 
demanded, fear and suspicion in his eyes. 

" Don't you worry, sir, you jest leave it 
all to me. I'll see you through, safe as 
'ouses." 

"I'm going down by train to " be- 
gan Mr. Crane— and again he hesitated — " to 
where you're coming to," he concluded. 

" There ain't no trains runnln' to where 
I'm goin'." murmured Bindle with mourn- 
ful conviction. " An' now III get on 
with the job, sir, if you please " ; and with 
that he turned and walked to the door and 
went out. 

For some time Mr. Crane watched the 
work of dismantling his home. His early 
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inclination to interfere Bindle had dis- 
couraged. 

" Now, you jest set down an' watch, 
sir," he had said, " or you'll get them 
pretty duds o' yours all messed up, an' 
wot'U she say then ? " 

Soon after ten Mr. Crane departed, hav- 
ing given explicit instructions to Bindle 
not to divulge a secret with which he was 
unacquainted. Mr. Crane did not seem 
to sec the inconsistency of the request. 

Contrary to Bindle 's expectations and 
those of Mr. Crane, the neighbours evinced 
no very particular interest as to where the 
furniture from Number i8wasgoing. They 
gazed from behind their curtains and from 
their front doors, according to the state of 
their presentibility ; but nothing more. 
A few of the tradespeople from time to 
time took up strong strategical positions, 
and watched the proceedings. 

The most persistent of these itinerants 
was a telegraph-girl, who seemed to have 
the whole morning before her. A perky, 
diminutive little creature with a scrap of 
fair hair tied behind with a pink ribbon, 
she stood drinking in the scene, her jaws 
moving continuously in the process of 
chewing gum. At length, as if to assure 
herself of the correctness of her own deduc- 
tions, she turned to Bindle as he was 
returning to the house. 

" Moving ? " she inquired indifferently, 
nodding her head in the direction of the 
house. 

" No, darling, we're doin' it to make our 
'air grow. We puts everythink in the van. 
then we takes it all back into the 'ouse 
again, and we feels better. Gives us a sort 
of appetite for supper." 

" Funny, ain't you ? " she retorted, quite 
unmoved, as she continued her chewing. 

At noon Bindle and his mates knocked 
off for dinner, locking the doors of the 
vans and also of the house. At one o'clock 
they were back again. 

As Bindle turned into the garden be 
caught sight of a lady standing at the front 
door. She was a little slip of a thing, 
brown hair, brown eyes, brown dress, with 
very red lips and an almost childish ex- 
pression of countenance. Her hands were 
trembling violently, and her large brown 



eyes looked as if they would start from 
head. As Bindle approached she took *• ' 
step towards him. 

" What — what are you doing with Bl *l 
furniture ? " she cried in an unsteady v«^H 

" Your furniture, mum ? " repeated Bin*"' 
as if he were not quite sure that he h* > 
heard aright. 

" You mustn't take it away, oh. V " 
mustn't ! " 

She clasped her trembling hands togeth**! 
and looked at him beseechingly. There , 
in her voice the note of a child who 
a cherished toy in danger of destruction*: 

" We're takin' it away accordin' *° 
orders, mum." said Bindle, forgetful of 'j* 
instructions in his. sympathy for 1 
pathetic figure before" him. 

" But— but whose orders ? " 

"Fat little chap e was. mum. *«*J- 
jewels all over 'im, an' black * 
smarmed down, enough to cause a g reaS ^ 
shortage." . 

" That was my husband," she rcpU^' 
" I am Mrs. Crane." , 

She was now trembling violently. 
swayed slightly as if about to collapse- 

" Look 'ere, mum," said Bindle. s° ,lCl * 
tously, " you better come in and set do* ' 
you ain't fit to stand out 'ere." 

Opening the door with the key he 



in his hand, he led the way into one 



of tW 



rooms where a large, chintz-covered c . 
chair stood near the door. Bindle 
his thumb to indicate to Mrs. Cran e * 
she was to sit there. With a sigh that *^ 
half a sob, she collapsed into its caP*^^ 
depths, which seemed to emphasise 
slightness of her figure. 

" Where — where arc you taking 
she paused. 

"I ain't allowed to say. mum 
sorry," said Bindle sympathetically- -j| 
a matter of fact, I don't know my** 1 ,7 
we're loaded up. then I gets my orders 
"Oh. Maurice ! how could you ? ^ n £e, 

wo« 
aud- 



io 

AS 



moaned . The rt . s uddenly turning to **\\,«|~ 
she cried : " You mustn't. y° u \ , ^ 
wiil you ? It's my home, you 

and " she broke of!, sobbing- ^ 

Biri 'lie stood before her. cap "» 
the picture of embarrassment and 
cision. 
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Presently the storm of weeping subsided, 
she looked up. at him through her 
^ rs . a pitiable figure of despair, 
j t He — he sent me away, and — and — it 
*£'t his fault ; it's that dreadful woman, 
jj* - you won't take them away, will you ? 
please say you won't." 
Look 'ere, mum," said Bindle with sud- 
* decision, " you an' me's got to have a 



little 



'•i 



talk about this 'ere " ; and he seated 



'"fcSeU on the edge of a chair opposite. 
When Bindle left the house to continue 



the 



*ork of removal, there was a grim set 



°° u t his jaw and a strange look in his 
^ res - For the rest of the day his habitual 
J***-humour seemed to have forsaken him. 

work proceeded without the usual 
j^Ps and jokes, and Huggles and Wilkes 
®sed them. From time to time they 
S?*^ *t their comrade and then at each 
as if puzzled to account for the 

^nge. 



IV 

•< E**, steady, ole sports," cried Bindle. 
*«ntly does it Valuable little bit o' 

^ ^roe men were toiling laboriously with 
v** r 8e, double-doored oak cabinet of 
j^l*an design and dubious antiquity, 
was dodging from side to side in 

"b? 6 * 70111 to P revent damage. 

^ leasant little canary-cage." he mur- 

"fc?*** during a brief rest, as he wiped his 

u et ^ead with a large khaki-coloured hand- 
"fchief 

0} t |^' iere ' 9 R he going ? " inquired one 



men 



°"im'-room," replied Bindle. " Keep 
by Upri ght. there's things inside." he added 
th, ^ of explanation. " Mustn't upset 

*t arr,v ing that morning at six o'clock 

*tetf*u*^ dreS " > in bright 00 g> v en hi™ the 
'**8r "^ore. Bindle had found three men 



th^ "8 to help unload the van. Stevens, 
Bi r „^ n8in< * i r. had gone to get a sleep, wlulst 
had immediately set to work. 



.vine »k 

il uie journey to Brighton he had 
lairK 



on top of the tr'aiW. 



y comfortably on a heap of 



After infinite labour and much grumbling 
and blowing on the part of the men, the 
cabinet was planted in the dining-room 
opposite the fireplace. 

" That finishes the dining-room." mur- 
mured Bindle. " Now. then, you ole war- 
riors," he called after the men as they 
trooped out of the room, " put your backs 
into it, an' you shall 'ave a drink of milk 
and a bun if you're good boys. Ah ! 'ere 
you are. sir," as Mr. Crane bustled into the 
house. 

" So you got here safely," he inquired, 

still anxious and furtive. " No one " 

he paused. 

" No one said nothink, sir. nor asked 
nothink." 

" You are quite sure." 

" Sure as sure, sir," said Bindle reassur- 
ingly. 

" You were not followed," persisted Mr. 
Crane. 

" Nothink followed us along the road, 
sir, an' I didn't 'ear an aeroplane." 

Mr. Crane drew a deep sigh of relief. 

" We've got the drawin'-room an' the 
dinin'-room done, sir, an' now we'll get on 
with the other rooms." 

Mr. Crane looked about him, apparently 
pleasantly surprised at the progress that 
had been made during the last three hours. 

" There's a — er — er — a lady coming." he 
said. " You had— ex —better call me." 

" Right-o. sir," said Bindle cheerfully, 
as lie walked down the passage towards 
the door, whistling. " My Wife won't let 
me. 

Mr. Crane gazed after him with a look 
of doubt on his face. 

A few minutes later Bindle was back in 
the dining-room examining the oak cabinet, 
apparently to see that it had su!icred no 
damage. 

" Where's Mr. Crane ? " 

Bindle span round on his heel and stood 
regarding a flambuoyantly-dressed girl 
with puffy features, full hips, and startling 
yellow hair. Her manner was supercilious, 
and her diction that of Bow. 

" 'E was 'ere a moment ago. mum. or 
miss." said Bindle. when he had taken 
stock of the stranger. " Did you want 
'im ? " 
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" Tell him I'm here," said the girl, as she 
proceeded to peel off her gloves. 

Bindle noticed a broad circle of gold upon 
the third finger of her left hand. He 
winked knowingly at a portrait of a pale, 
narrow-headed man, looking like a half- 
ripe banana. 

" Very good, miss— mum, I mean. Who 
shall I say ? " Bindle gave a covert glance 
in the direction of the oak cabinet. 

*' Mrs. Crane," she replied indifferently. 

" Right-o, miss, I'll go an' fetch 'im." 

As he turned towards the door Mr. Crane 
entered ; at the sight of the girl his cus- 
tomary nervousness seemed to increase. 
He fluttered across to her with a forced, 
rather sickly smile. 

" The drawing-room is quite ready, my 
dear," he said, looking at her anxiously, as 
if uncertain of her mood. 

" That'll have to be moved," she an- 
nounced, pointing to the cabinet, and 
without any attempt at greeting, by which 
Bindle decided in his own mind that they 
had parted only a short time before. 

" Moved, my dear ? " interrogated Mr. 
Crane. 

" I don't like it. It's hideous. You'll 
have to sell it." 

" I — er " began Mr. Crane. 

" What's inside, shelves ? " she de- 
manded. 

" It's — er — there's nothing inside," said 
Mr. Crane. " It's just an ornament." 

" Ornament 1 " she cried scornfully, 
going over to it and turning the handle. 
" Where's the key? " she demanded over 
her shoulder. 

" The key ought to be in it," said Mr. 
Crane, turning and looking interrogatingly 
at Bindle. 

" I got the key, sir," said Bindle, rum- 
maging in his trousers pocket. " I took 
it out when we was bringin' it in, for fear 
it might catch up against somethink." 

With a grin he handed the key to the 
girl, who proceeded to insert it in the lock. 
Indolently and indifferently she opened 
the right-hand door, then with a cry started 
back. Mr. Crane turned to see the cause 
of the cry. His eyes became fixed, almost 
bulging out of his head. 

" Good morning, Maurice." 



Out of the oak cabinet stepped the 
diminutive form of the real Mrs. Crane- 
perfectly self-possessed and smiling. 

The effect of the greeting upon Mf" 
Crane was curious. His hands fell to h* 
sides, his jaw dropped, and his thick, pur 3 ? 
lips gaped. His face became an ash f^ 
colour, and in his eyes was terror, as 
gazed at the neat and self-possessed fig '* 
of his wife. flf 

" Won't you introduce me to J'° 
friend, Maurice?" inquired Mrs. Cr*& 
sweetly, looking from one to the other- 

Mr. Crane swallowed twice laborious'?' 
at the end of each effort his lips 
again in a silly gape. He blinked his e) 
rapidly : but speech was denied him- 

Bindle stood in the background, all 
satisfaction of a successful imprest 
depicted upon his features. tf 

Seeing that nothing was to be got 
her husband, Mrs. Crane turned to 



idity- 



fair-haired, flambuoyantly-dressed girl 
had stood the picture of dazed stup" 

" Won't you sit down ? " ^ 

Mrs. Crane's honied sweetness seetae& ^ 
goad the girl to madness. She laugh** 1 
sneering, insolent laugh. .^g 

" You damn fool ! " she cried, 
to the now trembling figure of Mr. c ^ 
" They've tricked you. or else," be f ^ 
suddenly blazed, " you've done it ° n * ^ 
pose. You mealy-mouthed, chicken-he* 
swine," and a stream of obscene vitup 6 * 
tion poured from her lips. ^fi 

Bindle took a step forward ; but the 8 
dul not wait. 

With a fresh volley of abuse she flo° ^ 
out of the room, Mrs. Crane fo'lowi n S ^ 
into the hall as if to assure herself tb * vbe n 
visitor had really left the house. ^ 
she returned she stood for a mome" ^ 
garding her husband, who had sunk ^ 
a chair, the picture of dejection »° 
spair. pl it 

" Please— please have the furm*" 1 * 
back into the van." •n<^ 0, * 

Bindle turned round from the ^V^rf 
where he had been watching the ^PJ^ » 
of the vanquished " bit 'o fluff- (0 r- 
moment he hesitated, then, dashH 1 B^ Jie 
ward, was just in time to catch Mrs- 
as she fell. 
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"Well, I'm blowed. what would Mrs. 
J • say now," he mumbled. " 'Ere, look 
sir, this is your job," he cried, looking 
*cr°ss at where Mr. Crane sat, a moist and 
^ten man. 
Seeing that no help was to be expected 
om Mr. Crane, Bindle gently lowered his 
r^e to the floor and, placing a hassock 
Jneath her head, bolted out of the room 
search of water. When he returned, 
ter having told the men to wait by the 
he found Mr. Crane kneeling by his 
e s side, the picture of helpless misery. 
As Bindle knelt down beside her, a cup 
water in his hand, Mrs. Crane opened 
eyes. After looking at him for a mo- 
en t with a puzzled expression, she smiled. 
L »fting her head gently, Bindle placed 
jj* C "P to her lips. She drank a little. 
^ e n wjti, a motion of her head signed to 
^ to take it away. She sighed deeply 
iooked inquiringly at her husband, 
v w as still on his knees gazing down at 
m with unseeing eyes. 

«utn N ° W ' **** Bind,e - " vou jest lift '« 
jj that chair, an' she'll be all right in 
ticks." 

to d ' Crane seemed grateful for something 
£ o °- Stooping down, he lifted the slight 
of his wife and placed her in a chair, 
torrf" Some m in u tes Bindle and Mr. Crane 
eou gazin 8 down at Mrs. Crane. Pres- 
she appeared to gather herself to- 
r - and, looking from one to the other, 
7 smiled. 

"Y m aU ngbt now," she said weakly. 

., J!~~~y ou mustn't bother any more." 
Ief t ' mum - if y° u don't mind bein' 
'inj' s alonc for a minute or two, me an' 
He • ROt one or two little things to settle.'' 
" y ' ndi cated Mr. Crane with his thumb. 

•»ked Fe SUre you U M right ? " ^ 
jT 1 anxiously. 



••• Crane nodded an<l smiled wanly. 

sir. " said Bindle, addressing Mr. 



be 



to 



f, ' we'll go into the kitchen." 
*ner e — - 



, was a grim n ess about Bindle's 
^(t^jf 1 caused Mr. Crane to look appre- 
*>tr LT~ y in the direction of his wife ; but 
WuoflV* were closed. Bindle's air, as he 
"ftiiwj OId 'ng open the door, was so deter- 

^1 th^» - r. ..... 



Jlr^ 1 that, after a momentary hesitation, 
^ nc passed through it into the 



kitchen, as if compelled by sheer force of 
personality. Carefully closing the door, 
Bindle stood before it facing his victim. 

" Now, look 'ere, sir," he said. *' I met 
some queer coves in my time, coves wot 
wasn't over particular wot they did ; but 
you're about the damnedest and dirtiest 
tyke I ever see without a muzzle " ; he 
paused, as if to give Mr. Crane an oppor- 
tunity of resenting or denying the charge. 
As he did neither, Bindle continued : 

" I ain't been brought up in a young 
ladies' school, an' I seen some pretty dirty 
things done by men an' women an' 'orses ; 
but I'm blowed if this ain't the dirtiest 
I ever 'eard of." 

Again he paused and looked at Mr. Crane, 
who stood clutching with both hands the 
corner of the kitchen table, as if unable 
to support himself with his own legs. His 
face was a ghastly grey, his lips dry. and 
in his eyes was fear. 

" I 'card all about it from your missus, 
'ow you got "er to go away to see 'er 
mother while you nipped orf with the sticks 
an' that there bit o' fluff wot jest got it 
in the neck. I brought 'er down in that 
there black cupboard o' yours — your missus, 
I mean. Such goin's-on didn't ought to 
be allowed. Now, you can lose me ray 
job by reportin' me, or you can 'ave it out 
in the back-yard man to man. Which is 
it to be ? " 

Bindle looked eagerly at the quaking 
figure before him. Twice Mr. Crane swal- 
lowed noisily. He made several ineffectual 
efforts to moisten his lips. Finally he 
blinked his eyes ; but no sound came from 
him. 

" If you could make it the back-yard. 
I'd be kind o' grateful," said Bindle. " I 
want to 'it you badly ; but I can't do it 
while you looks like that. You're biggcr'n 
wot I am, an' you ain't so old. an' I 
wouldn't mind betting two to one you 
ain't got various veins in yer legs, so I'm 
givin' away a lot of things besides weight. 
Now, do take orf yer coat." he said per- 
suasively. 

And then Mr. Crane did a strange thing. 
His knees seemed slowly to double up 
beneath him. and he sank down, still 
clutching with both hands the edge of the 
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table. Burying his face in his arms, he 
sobbed the hard, dry sobs of a man who 
is alone with his soul. 

" Well. I'm blowed." muttered Bindle, 
his eyes upon the light patch on the back 
of Mr. Crane's head. " If this ain't It " j 
and he walked over to the table and stood 
gazing down at the sobbing man, as if he 
had been some new and strange animal. 

" Please leave us now," said a quiet 
voice behind him. He turned swiftly to 
find Mrs. Crane standing just inside the 
kitchen door, a new light in her eyes. 
" Get the furniture back in the van, please ; 
I will settle up everything with your em- 
ployers. You have been very, very kind 
to me. I shall never forget it. I will 
thank you later," and she looked up into 
Bindle's face with a tremulous little smile. 

A moment later Bindle was blowing his 
nose violently in the passage. 

" Well, I'm blowed," he muttered, as 
he made his way into the dining-room. 
" Jest fancy 'er wantin' 'im back, an' me 
gettin' mixed up in — 'ere, you ole repro- 
bates," he shouted out of the window, 
" we got to load up again. Now, look 
slippy. Been a little family scrap "ere," 
he said a moment later, by way of explana- 
tion, to the men as thoy trooped into the 
room. " Now, then, Charlie Chaplin," this 
to a large man enveloped in a voluminous 
pair of trousers, " up Guards an' at 'em." 

The men grinned, they had a fairly clear 
idea of what had taken place. 

" Well, I'm blowed," said Bindle. when 
they were all at work again, as he scratched 
his head through his cap. " If this ain't 
the rummcst go I ever " 

" So you've come back." Mrs. Bindle 
proceeded to splosh Irish stew from a 
saucepan into a large, buff-coloured pie- 
dish. 

" The tired ole 'orse returns to 'is 
stable," said Bimlle with a grin, as he 
walked over to the sink for the evening 
rinse. 

" Depend on you to come home when 
your stomach's empty. About the only 
time you ever do come home," she snapped. 
" Where' ve you been ? " 

" I been seein' life," said Bindle through 



the roller-towel, with which he was polish" 
ing his face, " an" I'm tired. Two nigh** 
I've slept on top of a van a-singin'. ' Twinkl'i 
twinkle, little star,' an' thinkin' of yoo. 
Lizzie. I'll tell yer all about it when 1 
taken the edge orf a little appetite I go*- 

Mrs. Bindle sniffed and proceeded to 61* 
Bindle's plate. For twenty minutes 
ate with noisy enjoyment ; finally he lean*" 
back in his chair with a sigh of relief ^ 
repletion. 

"Now. Mrs. B., for the story," he sai& 
as he filled and lighted his pipe. When 1 
was drawing to his entire satisfaction, >* 
started to tell Mrs. Bindle of the haPP^j 
ings of the last two days. In her intere* 
she forgot to clear away the supper thing*- 
" Jezebel 1 " was her comment wW 
Bindle had concluded his account ol 9 
discomfiture of the pseudo Mrs. Crane. • 
" That might 'ave been 'er name : h* , 
she didn't 'appen to mention it." „ 

" And what happened afterwards ? 
inquired Mrs. Bindle eagerly. 

Bindle explained his interview with 
Crane in the kitchen, and how it had be* 
interrupted. 

" When they come out of the kitche^ 
he concluded, " they was like l° ve " bu \!» 
jest like you an' me, Liz?ie. Now ^\ 
does a woman like 'er see in that b' 1 
kidney sooet dressed up like a nob ? Th» 
wot does me.' 

Mrs. Bindle drew in her lips with the 
of a woman who knows, but will not 

» Balham a 
a pity," he 



air 
teU- 



as appy. It was 
reminiscently. " that 'e didn't come j 
the back-yard. I did want to it ''^/jJ 

Mrs. Bindle nodded her head approving'' 
much to Bindle's surprise. ,i« 

" And did she give you anything 
demanded Mrs. Bindle. w 

" She offered it : but you don't 
money for doin" things like that," 
Bindle simply. 

Again Mrs. Bindle nodded her hca ^' i 

" You done right for once, Joe 
she remarked grudgingly; whereat I* 1 *^ 
gazed at her in mute astonishment. 
remembered that he had repeated the » 
guage he had used to Mr. Crane. 



" Wot I don't underrtand," he sa** 
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*by she wanted 'ira back, 'im wot 'ad 
( ^ >ne the dirty on 'er like that, an' 'e 
^sn't a rose-show to look at. Seemed 
* think it was all the other gal, she did. 

unny things, women," he muttered, 

^"ly as funny." 
He was her husband," said Mrs. Bindle 
£*tcntiously, "and in the eyes of the 

'If Vd come out into that back-yard," 
Bindle grimly. " Vd 'ave been the 

"^iest sight for the eyes " 

" Blasphemer ! " 
An' us gettin' on so well, too," 
4 * od k grinned. " Suppose I'd nipped 



Herbert Jenkins 

orf with our sticks an' a little bit of 
fluff," queried Bindle as he moved to- 
wards the door, " would you 'avc taken 
me back ? " 

" Don't bo disgusting, Bindle." 

" But would you ? " Bindle's hand was 
on the handle of the door. 

" You try it and see "—there was a world 
of grim meaning in the retort. 

" Well, if women ain't the funniest 
things that ever was," Bindle muttered, as 
he closed the door behind him, bent on 
taking a little stroll before turning in. 
" They boats silkworms, an' they was 
pretty difficult to get the 'ang of." 



{Another new " Bindle " story will appear next month.) 
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THE TIP OF THE SCALE 

By RUBY M. AYRES 

i 

WHEN young Furnival proposed to 
Marion Carver, all classes of society 
in the little town wherein they 
both resided held its breath in sheer and 
profound amazement. 

Young Furnival was a gentleman ; his 
father had been a well-to-do solicitor, and 
he lived with his mother and two sisters in 
one of the best houses in one of the best 
parts of the little snobbish surburban town 
wherein Mary Carver's father kept a small 
grocer's shop. 

It was an unpretentious shop, and Carver 
was an unpretentious man J he served be- 
hind the bacon counter himself in a white 
apron, and his wife sat in the cashier's 
desk. 

Mary was their only child, and she had 
been — what her father proudly called 
" educated " ; which meant that he had 
sent her to a school which was really more 
expensive than he could afford, and that 
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she could play the piano better than eitb« 
of young Furnival's sisters, and sing 
songs in a very charming mezzo that o 
shone every other amateur in the town- ^ 

Old Carver and his wife adored her ; 
they had spoken the truth, they w ° u ^ 
probably have said that it was a nevC t<? 
ending wonder to them how they caD,e _ t 
have such a daughter ; she was the 
sacred thing in their lives ; they 
never allow her in the shop, and it was ^ 
dream of her father's life to be able ^ 
save enough money to enable t ' ienl aIlt j 
move away from the shop premise 5 ' 
live — as he called it — " private." g t 
The shop, which he recognised as ^ 
himself and his wife. ^ 
consiucreti uegradation for Marion . ^ 
secret ambition was that she should ta 
a gentleman. . t0 \& 

" She s fit to marry a duke, he "^pK 
his wife so many times that she, - 
soul, had firmly grown to believe tba 
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*y the duke would graciously came along 
Hi 6h Street and fulfil his obligations 
y stopping at the door of " Carver's 
General Stores." 
The sons of other tradespeople in the 
wn who would gladly have cast eyes in 
^^on's direction were severely dis- 
couraged ; the doors of old Carver's hos- 
tility were closed to them, and Marion 
walled about by many hopes and 
Pfrations, most of them foolish ones. 
The girl herself was pretty and un- 
^ted ; she was very fond of her parents, 
"t secretly she was amused at them ; she 
no vain illusions about a duke, though 
ore than once her blue eyes had turned 
tf ully i n the direction of young Furnival. 
^ He was twenty-two then, and articled to 
^Ucitor in London ; he went up to town 
fry day, and every day his way to the 



•tat 

tores 
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, uere he did his courting, or how, no- 
^, y ever discovered ; but one morning 
^ Solidity of the little town was startled 
jr hombshell piece of news that young 
^ival and Marion Carver were engaged. 
n d up at one of the best houses in the 
P ar t of the town young Furnival's 
*as Wept and declared that lier heart 
*b<> broken ' w,u,e down the High Street. 
jk^ e the unpretentious little grocer's 
' Marion Carver's mother wept also, 
glared it to be the happiest day of 

lo a 'ways knew our girl would do well." 
t^^^rion's father told any of his cus- 
qg 7 s who were interested (and they were 

«<lj ntcrested )- " Look how she's been 
"cated ! - 

lo nB , U P the bacon, because now there no 



t^ his kindly heart sang for joy as he 
V>0g e U P the bacon, because now there no 
^t** ^"^d an y necd to scrape and save 
^ diligently in order to live " pri- 

i^^on would have a house of her own, 
0v er t . ^d his wife could continue to live 
thi,^ sho P '• he thanked heaven for the 
^ j *k» c h he considered entirely due to 
^t^ re *'8ht in having had Marion cdu- 

That 

^•thT** t0wards the end of July, and 
oclore the nine days' wonder-chatter 



of the town had subsided, and before 
young Furnival's mother and sisters had 
made up their minds to invite Marion tp 
tea, the war broke out, and its unknown 
terrors put everything of minor import- 
ance out of their heads. 

Young Furnival was a Territorial, and* 
his regiment was called up within the first 
forty-eight hours. 

His mother wept and wrung her hands, 
even while in the war she saw a merciful 
providence intervening to save her son 
from the clutches of " that girl." 

There was no more talk of an early wed- 
ding ; old Carver shook his head over the 
bacon counter, and wondered how soon 
prices would begin to soar. 

He was terribly proud of his future son- 
in-law in the uniform of a full-blown lieu- 
tenant ; in his heart he wished he himself 
had a son to send swaggering off against 
the enemy ; he told his daughter that her 
tears were sinful, and that she ought to be 
glad that she could send her man to fight 
for his country. 

She looked up at him with wet, indig- 
nant eyes. 

" And supposing he's killed ? " she 
asked tragically. 

Old Carver stared ; such a possibility 
had not occurred to him ; the excitement 
and glamour of the thing had run away 
with his imagination ; he could only see 
victory, and the enemy slain in his thou- 
sands. 

Killed ! he won't be killed," he an- 
swered, speaking very loudly as if to carry 
conviction, but Marion only wept the more. 

She clung round young Furnival's neck 
in the little dark sitting-room behind the 
shop, almost speechless with grief. 

" You'll come back — promise me ! pro- 
mise me ! " she wailed, and his eyes were 
almost as wet as hers, as he kissed her and 
said huskily that of course he should come 
back. 

He had almost to tear himself from her 
in the end, and then for a time the sun 
went out of Marion's world ; for she loved 
him sincerely, and love had sharpened her 
instinctive dread. 

When the first terrible casualty list came 
out she knew she had expected to see bis 
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name amongst those hundreds ; when she 
lound it was not there, she shivered, and 
braced herself for the uncertainty of wait- 
ing again. 

Then after some weeks came a ray of 
hope which was yet a fresh kind of despair : 
Furnival was going to India. He dashed 
home for a week-end leave to say good- 
bye ; already he seemed to have grown 
more manly and developed ; he was light- 
hearted, too, and a little impatient at 
Marion's tears. 

" But, darling — it's better than France, 
surely I " he protested. 

" I know, I know *' the sobbed. 

" But you'll be away so long I It may 
be years before I see you again. You'll 
forget all about me." 

He silenced the words with passionate 
kisses ; he would never forget her, he de- 
clared ; she was the only woman in the 
world for him ; if they did not meet again 
for twenty years he should love her just 
as well as he did now. 

Aud it was four years before they met 
again ; four years, during which a great 
many things happened — the most import- 
ant being that old Carver made a fortune. 

It was partly luck, and partly profiteer- 
ing. In the first place, a large piece of 
derelict land which he had once bought as 
a bad speculation, and which had been the 
white elephant of his life, was purchased 
by the Government for an exorbitant 
sum, on account of its nearness both to a 
railway and the river ; and from that 
moment his luck never turned back — he 
went on from success to success, piling up 
the money, and growing fatter and more 
self-important, while other people — 
amongst them young Furnival 's mother 
and sisters — went down the scale. 

Their moderate income, which had been 
sufficient before the war, was barely enough 
now to keep them in decency, and there 
was no possibility of increasing it. 

The girls tried to get posts, but their in- 
competence debarred thorn even from 
Government offices ; things were very 
sadly indeed in that best bouse in the best 
part of the town, and though once or twice 
Marion Carver made timid overtures to 
them, she was coldly repulsed ; their pride 



could not bear that she should see then 1 
in their broken fortunes ; they hated be* 
and her parents for their new affluence. 

Old Carver had left the shop after 
and gone to live " private " in a house n°* 
many yards away from the Furnivals' ■ °* 
did up his new abode in lavish style, an* 
without much taste ; he fitted every wifl" 
dow with a flower-box, and every box wit* 
flaming geraniums and white daisies 1 
painted the gates of the carriage-dri" 9 
bright green, and bought a landaulet* 
from one of his customers who could 0° 
longer afford to run it. 

When the petrol restrictions came oat- 
he handed it over with great magnaninutf 
to the local hospital for wounded soldi** 
and beaded every subscriptions-list in 
town with a generous sum. 



" I've made my money in the town, 



they shan't say I'm mean," was his Q*1r 
ment. 

He dressed his wife and daughter 
vagantly ; he took them to town to t** 
theatre once a week (on early-closing da)^ 
he smoked fat cigars, and always manag*y 
to get plenty of whisky even after it 
controlled. > 

Little by little, people who liked » 
meal and generous hospitality, began 
take them up ; only the Furnivals r 
mained coldly aloof. . ^ 

Old Carver was sorely perplexed in 

" Dash it all 1 I'd be only too 
to give 'em a hand." he said to M** 1 
but she shrugged her shoulders. ^ 

" Better leave them alone ; they ojj^- 
liked me, and never will," she said 

Sigh - • , every 

But she wrote to young Furnival e^. 

day, and posted the budget oncc *l*tioJ* 
she knew that he was -having a 8°°** ^ 
in India, and she wept in secret j*^° efl t 
over the various snapshots whicb o° 

himself and bis friends. ^ 
seemed to be a great man y 
ngunng in those snapshots, and Pft^jt 
she began to reason it out to herself ^. 
he was having such a good tune o0 t 
joying himself so much, why sk oUi 

5be? ^ ^v in* 

So she flung herself whole-hearted y 
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fun that was going, and just then 
was a good deal going in a small way 
10 the quiet little town, for a regiment of 
f-eicestershires was billeted there, and 
"e subalterns were mostly quite pleased 
ready to be entertained. 
Old Carver entertained them royally. 
The best is only just good enough for 
b rav e men," so he said. " Come any time 
y° u like — all of you 1 always sure of a 
Welcome." 

Several of them fell in love with Marion. 
b «t though she liked their attentions, she 
"'ver once swerved from her devotion to 
J^ung Furnival ; he was the man for her, 
only man in her world. 

Even when Donald Anstey, who had had 
»'Vars ity education, and whose father was 

wealthy manufacturer in the north, 

j^Oost went on his knees to her to marry 

she shook her head. 

I can't 1 I'm engaged '.—you know 
tha t ." 

., Out the chap's in India," Anstey urged. 

He may never come back ; loads of 
r^Rs may happen, and the war's going 
^ f °r years and years yet I Why not have 
^ 8»od time while you can ! I'll give you 
^°Pping time ; say yes, my sweet." 
made love very well and earnestly, 



He 



t Marion said no. 
1 don't love you, and I do love him. 
if he never came back " — her voice 
^°°k — " I should love him just the same 
Always ! *' 

j. w « just about that time tliat young 
u rniv a r s letters began to get less fre- 
and less ardent. Marion, who under- 
Jv^u nothing of the conditions under 
j/j^ 1 he was living, fretted, and put it all 
Hi to cru »nged affections ; for a fort- 
Knt she never wrote to him at all as re- 
^tion. but she cried herself to sleep 
night, and was the most miserable 
~* >n the world. Then her mother died — 
j** suddenly, sitting in a chair in the 
. ^me drawing-room in which she had 

*«dk re * Uy * elt com * ortaDle or at home — 
*pk* r death seemed to turn the world 

t^ l<1 **<lown for old Carver and his daugh- 

^ p «rhaps neitlicr of them had realised 

Ver y much she had been to them — 

been a humble, self-effacing old 



soul ; one of those women who are never 
really appreciated until death has taken 
them. 

Her loss broke old Carver's heart, and 
turned him from a generous, hearty old 
man into a grim, unsympathetic snob. 

He began to close his hospitable doors 
and hoard his money ; he was less affec- 
tionate to Marion ; and, worried about 
young Furnival and grieved about her 
mother, the girl hardly knew how to bear 
herself. 

Anstey saw his opportunity, and made 
the most of it ; he dropped the role of 
lover, and constituted himself her friend ; 
he was always there, always cheerful and 
willing to help and comfort ; it was the 
most natural thing in the world that she 
should begin to find him indispensable to 
her life, he was the one bright spot in a 
world that seemed suddenly to have grown 
sunless. 

He encouraged her to speak to him about 
Jim Furnival ; he was careful never to say 
a word against him, and to be always kind 
and hopeful ; he manufactured excuses 
for his silences and brief letters, when in 
his heart he did not believe there were 
any excuses to be made ; he thought — and 
hoped — that Furnival was getting tired of 
his engagement. 

It was a shock, therefore, when one day 
a wire came, announcing that Jim was on 
his way home — ill 1 

Marion's spirits went up like rockets : 
the colour came back to her cheeks and 
the light to her eyes ; she thanked Anstey 
for his kindness to her, but let him sco 
that she no longer required him ; she could 
comfort herself easily enough now with- 
out his assistance she found hundreds of 
excuses for her lover's changed manner- 
it was due to illness ! she ought to have 
known that it was ! — her first romantic 
love for him came surging back to her 
heart — she counted the days till they 
should meet. 

The years of anxiety and pain were ended 
— he was coming home safely after all. 

And he came home safely — that is, he 
came home whole, and without a wound, 
but with his health broken by tropical 
suns and tropical fevers. 
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" A wreck, that's what he is," old Carver 
said bluntly to his daughter. " I should 
hardly have known him, and that's a fact." 

The same thought was in Marion's heart ; 
all young Furnival's smartness and cheeri- 
ness seemed to have gone ; he was thin 
and shrunken with fever ; always tired, 
and inclined to be irritable. 

After a great struggle he got a diminu- 
tive pension from an ungrateful country, 
and was discharged as unfit for further 
service. 

He was unfit for anything else as well, 
for the time being, at all events ; work of 
any sort was beyond him for many months, 
so the doctors said ; he was too sick a dog 
to trouble himself about anything. 

It was winter when he came back to 
England, and after the heat of India he 
found the cold intolerable ; he crouched 
over the fire most of the day, shivering 
and cursing his inability to rouse himself. 

Perhaps it was only natural that, after 
the first few days, Marion Carver should 
get tired of crouching over the fire with 
him ; she was strong and healthy, and 
had expanded greatly in the sunshine of 
her father's wealth. 

She was invited out constantly, and 
though as a rule young Furnival was in- 
cluded in the invitations, it was seldom 
that he could accept. 

" But you go," he urged. " Of course 
you must go ! I don't want you to be tied 
to me all day. I shall be better when the 
warm weather comes." 

So Marion went, and young Anstey. who 
could dance and skate and drive a car and 
do most of the things expected of an up- 
to-date man, generally went with her. 

He was a strong, strapping fellow, and 
a bit of a wangler (at any rate, so far he 
had managed to hold down a home job), 
and in her heart Mai ion unconsciously 
began to compare him with Jim Furnival — 
to the latter 's disadvantage. 

She wondered what life would be like 
were she married to an invalid, and had 
to sj^end most of her time nursing him ; 
she had not had much pleasure out of her 
engagement ; its first glow and rapture 
had been cut short by the war, and it had 
never been resumed. 



Even now that her circumstances had ¥> 
changed, Furnival's people made 110 
friendly overtures to her ; she had cer- 
tainly been to tea once or twice, but » n 
such an air of frigidity that she had bec° 
thankful to get away from the house. 

She knew that they condemned her be- 
cause she did not wish to spend evef ? 
moment of her time with her fiance, a ° 
the knowledge drove her to defiance ; w^at 
did she care what they thought ? 

One night old Carver broached the sub- 
ject of marriage to her. 

" What about setting up a house of yO"* 
own ? " he asked. 

Marion flushed. 

" How can we ? what can we marry 
on ? Jim has nothing but his pension. 

A few months ago she knew that B®* 
father would have told her not to worry 
about money — that he had enough 
them all, but now he only said : j 

" You've been engaged long enough , 
don't hold with long engagements. I 
speak to Jim." 

Marion laughed bitterly. w 

" It won't do any good," she said ; 
knew so well what Jim would say. tl '* t . rf 
had no prospects, and that marriage 
impossible for the present. • . 

And Jim said all that and more bes""*^ 
he said — with a touch of his moth * 
obstinacy and pride — tliat if Mr. 
did not consider him good enough ^ 
Marion, she could be free if she wished » 

The old man looked at him. and W e >T 
fell ; the thought was in both their rm^ 
that four years ago things had been \ 
different, that four years ago Ji™ &c 
been welcomed with open arms and p 

Now the scale had tipped the other *^ 

Old Carver cleared his throat and * 
on with what he had come to say ■ . 

" I don't hold with long ens**"^ i 
you're only young once ; you're nci 
you getting any younger." 

Jim Furnival's thin face flushed. j 

" Did Marion send yon %o say W ' 
he asked with an effort. /-•r***' 

' No. she did not." said old c ^ 
" But she knew I was coming." "V^ti*- 

He looked round the house with ai ~\j„ 
fied eyes as be went out . after the no 
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* t *he grandeur of his own abode, it seemed 

shabby and poor to him ; this was 

the sort of home he wished his daughter 

occupy ; now the scale had tipped he 

*w in his heart that he considered Jim 

Furnival a very poor catch indeed. 

During the next few days he lost no 

°Pportunity to hint as much to his daugh- 

: he was careful to say nothing directly, 

"Ut his whole conversation when they were 

Aether was pointed subtly. 

Marion understood what he meant, and 

galled and irritated her ; during the last 

Our years she had grown to appreciate the 

**lth and luxury with which she was 

•bounded, and now — instead of looking 

•^erly forward to her marriage with Fur- 

J" v *l. she shrank from ever thinking about 

*7 A sick man, and a poor man to boot ! 

^crc was not much romance in life after 
■BL 

Sh e was not naturally a very strong 
*J| arac * er » and she was easily influenced ; 
"^v say that eternal dropping will wear 
*Ky a stone, and Marion was not stone ; 
subtle cleverness her father and 
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tostey between them undermined her love 

r Jim Furnival ; they represented her 

rr 'age with him as one sordid grind to 

f>u en< ls meet and keep up appearances ; 

Carver told her plainly that she had 

thing to expect from him. 

I made my money by hard and honest 

" he said untruthfully. " Other 

" — (meaning Jim) — " must do the 
**nie." 

^The climax came when Jim— on the 
^ 'oad to recovery — began to awaken 
l th « fact of Anstey's existence ; he had 
^** d his sisters talking, and what they 
w_ v as like a shutter drawn from before 

p£*\ spoke to Marion about it, and de- 
ai ' a «d that she gave up Anstey's acquaint- 
• perhaps he was unnecessarily 
*<k ln ms earnestness, but his own dis- 
jj^tage made him so. 

was ill. and without a shilling in the 
^ • ° r prospects ; Anstey was hale 
^ *t*>ng. and Wlt h the world at his 

Ha^L.* * not going to be dictated to." 
"**d. with a quiver in her voice. 



She was really terribly unhappy, without 
knowing in the very least what made her 
so. "I shall choose my own friends." 

Jim's face hardened. 

" You will not — if you are going to 
marry me," he said fhntily. 

She laughed at that. 

" It does not seem as if I shall ever have 
the chance of marrying you." she said. 

He took the knock as it was meant. 

" You mean that I am not in a position 
to marry, and that Anstey is," he said with 
deadly calm. 

Her brown eyes were misty with tears, 
but anger had her in its grip. 

" Yes, that is what I do mean," she said, 
but her thoughts went back with unkind 
vividness to the little dark sitting-room 
behind the shop in the High Street where 
he had first kissed her, and the memory 
hurt insufferably. 

" Then Anstey is more than welcome to 
you," was all Jim Furnival answered, and 
Marion took off her ring, and laid it down 
on the table between them. 

There was a moment's silence, then she 
said hoarsely : 

" I suppose this is what you have been 
wanting, ever since you came home," and 
Jim laughed as he answered drearily that 
perhaps it was. 

She went away then, and he stood and 
listened to her retreating steps feeling as 
if a great door had slammed-to across the 
whole world, shutting them one on either 
side. . . 

It was all over the town the next morn- 
ing that Marion Carver had broken her 
engagement with young Furnival ; people 
who, four years ago, had held up amazed 
hands because young Furnival had stooped 
to Marion, now wagged their heads and 
said they were not surprised. 

"• He was no match for her," they said. 
" Ruined in health, and without a shilling 
to his name 1 " It was the tip of the scale 
indeed ! 

Every one guessed that Anstey was the 
cause of the final rupture, and in a way 
they were right. 

He went round to see Marion as soon as 
the rumour reached him ; she was crossing 
the hall when he was admitted, and re- 
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gardless of the servant, he went up to her 
and caught her hand. 

" Marion ! is it true ? " 

" Is what true ? " She knew quite well 
what he meant, but she shrank from ad- 
mitting it to herself. 

" That you have broken your engage- 
ment. I met Furnival, and he said it was 
true, but I could not believe it — I had to 
come to you." 

She drew a hard breath, looking away 
from him, then — 

" Yes, it's quite true," she said expres- 
sionlessly. j 

" Then— then is there . . . may I ... oh 
Marion, does it mean . . ." 

She broke away from him. 

" Oh, not now 1 not now 1 I can't bear 
it." 

She went to her room and locked herself 
In ; she could not understand her own emo- 
tions ; she had wished to be free, and now 
that she had got her freedom, she was 
more unhappy than ever in her life be- 
fore. 

" If I could only forget — if I could only 
forget," she kept telling herself, but she 
knew that the first happy memories of her 
engagement, the stolen meetings, and the 
kisses in the little dark room behind the 
shop, were all things which could nexer be 
forgotten. 

When — a week later — Anstey pressed 
her for an answer, she said yes. Old 
Carver was delighted j he gave a cham- 
pagne dinner to celebrate the occasion ; he 
made a speech in which lie said it was one 
of the happiest moments of bis life. 

He looked at his daughter guiltily as he 
said it, and she winced as if he had hurt 
her ; for. both their thoughts had gone 
bick to the day of her engagement to Jim 
Furnival, and the bottle of indifferent port 
that had been opened and drunk in the 
little dark room behind the shop to cele- 
brate> their happiness, when old Carver 
had said just the same things, only with 
greater sincerity. 

Oh, why could not things last! she won- 
dered hopelessly ; why must illness and 
poverty step in and spoil the beauty of 
romance ! 

Young Anstey took her home to his 



people ; they made a great fuss of her. 
and did all they could to make her happy* 
but in spite of everything she was miser- 
able. 

Though she tried hard to forget J"* 
Furnival, her thoughts were always witB 
him ; she was unutterably relieved wbeO 
her visit came to an end and she went back 
home again. 

She drove past the Furnivals' house ofl 
her way from the station, and she peered 
up at its windows with a racing pulse and 
quickly beating heart, just as she h3d dofl* 
in the old days before Jim and she we*» 
anything to one another. 

Where was he now ? what was he do- 
ing ? It seemed impossible that he bad 
not come to meet her on her return, th» fc 
there was not the pleasure of his deligk* 
to look forward to, at seeing her again. 

It was not until the next morning that 
she heard what had happened to him- 
that three days ago, while crossing *"* 
High Street, he had been knocked down 
by an army lorry, and was lying bet'>v e * fl 
life and death in hospital. 

One of the servants told her, and for 
moment it seemed as if all the world b 
fallen away from her into utter blackflC* 
and chaos, as she stood listening. . 

Between life and death! that mean 
death of course ! he would die, a°d 
would never see him again ! never tell 
that already she had repented— that al«*J* 
she had loved him. . § 

Her first impulse was to go to mm. ^ 
reason checked her ; she had no rig**-? 
go now— they would not let her see W 
if she went ; she did not even dare to e*j 
on his mother and sisters ; she knew 
if they had hated her before, they 
hate her a thousand times more now 
what she had done. wmis*. 

She wandered restlessly about the n© 
she could settle to nothing : she was a^ g 
to question her father ; 
should guess something of the terror 



anguish of her heart. 



Anstey was away from the to ^.^ic- 
then. for which she was unutterably t 



;n, lor wnicn sne was unmiw—v ^i* 
ful; she could not have tolerateo 
devotion. joog 
The hours seemed endless-" 19 
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spring evening without an end ; when at 
|*st it began to get dark she put on her 
kat and crept out of the house. 

She went up to the Furnivals' house, and 
*tood trembling at the gate ; the windows 
*«e in darkness, as if already Death had 
~«n there and taken its cruel toll of life, 



be 

^rion longed to go and ask for news, but 
*be was afraid ; she dreaded the cold con. 
ei *ination of Mrs. Furnival's eyes that 
*ere so like Jim's ; at last she crept away 
*£ain and went home. 

Her father met her in the hall. 

" Where have you been ? *' he asked, 
ai »azed. 

Only for a walk — it was so hot in the 
House." 

They avoided looking at one another, 
Marion went up to bed without bid- 
her father good night. He stood 
ef e in the expensive splendour of the 



ball 



and watched her go. trying not to hear 

voice of the past that was whispering 
10 him. 



hei 



went back to the dining-room and 



JPed himself to a stiff glass of whisky. 

. ' It's not my fault if the boy's dying." 

7* told himself angrily. " It's not my 

*«t~-it's fate ! that's what it is. . . 

Upstairs Marion had undressed and 

*Pt into bed ; she lay awake for hours 

,^ n g into darkness that was peopled by 

T^ u rous visions of the past ; in her heart 

^ ''lamed the war for having drawn the 

^ u ds about the sunshine of her happiness, 
jawing {ul , well that 

only she herself was 
-toame; she cried and sobbed like a 
k n Mona te child who resents punishment, 

^'•ng it to be just and deserved. 
.Anally she sobbed herself into an ex- 
^ s^ep. . . ; 



II 



| n the morning she found out who was 



^doctor attending Jim at the hospital, 
^^nable to bear herself any longer she 



V see him. 
*°W him what had happened, and 
"stake she had made. 



Jbj, .. Ve n ever really loved anybody but 
low' . 8he said wildly. *' I shall always 
h,n > ; if he die*, I shall die too." 



Ruby M. Ayres 

doctor looked at her with kindly 



The 

pity. 

" I wish death was the worst we could 
promise him," he said sadly. 
She raised terrified eyes. 
" Oh, what do you mean ? " 
He told her as gently as he could : there 
had been injuries to the head, and if young 
Furnival lived, it was possible that he 
might never know any one or anything 
again. 

She stared at him, white as death. 
" You mean — madness ! " she gasped. 
He did not answer, but his silence was 
eloquent. 

" And there is no hope — none ? " she 
asked with stiff lips. 

" There is a chance," he admitted re- 
luctantly — " a very slender chance. An 
operation, of course, but it is dangerous, 
and most costly : his mother has not the 
money, but I doubt if she would consent." 
The colour surged back to Marion's face. 
" We have plenty ; my father is a rich 
man ; I will give anything — my last 
penny . . ." 

He shook his head sadly. 
" I am afraid after what has happened, 
his people would not accept help from you," 
he said compassionately. " They are very 
proud and they cannot easily forgive." 

" But they must ! I will make them t 
Oh ! surely any chance, no matter how 
dangerous, is better than letting him die, 
or live on as ... as you say ! " 
The doctor smiled faintly. 
" Perhaps if you were to see his 
mother ..." he said. 

Marion fled back home ; there was a 
letter in Anstey's writing waiting for her, 
but she took no notice of it ; she sought 
her father ; she poured out her story in 
-an incoherent jumble. 

** I love him— we must save him ! Oh, 
father, with all your money ..." 

He tried to repulse her. but he would 
not meet her eyes. 

" Where is your pride ? " he asked 
harshly. " You — engaged to another 
man . . ." 

" I never loved him ! it was always Jim I 
always ! Oh. you haven't forgotten how 
proud and pleased you were about it ?— 
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how pleased mother was ! Oh, if you ever 
cared for me at all . . " 

She was on her knees beside him, sobbing. 

Old Carver tried to raise her. 

" You're excited — you don't know what 
you're talking about. You've done with 
Jim — you told him so," but his voice was 
less confident. 

Marion looked up. 
Yes, I told him so — but it was a lie ! 
If he dies, I've done with everything, for 
all my life. Oh, if we could only go back 
to the old days ; we were happy then — in 
the little shop — and mother was here ..." 

She broke down, and for a moment there 
was silence ; then old Carver put an arm 
round her. 

" I'm a rich man," he said brokenly. 
" Any money you want— it's yours ! take 
it. my dear — and . . . and I hope the boy 
recovers." 

Marion went to Jim's mother ; she went 
full of eagerness and hope, but the chill 
formality of the house damped her spirits ; 
the old fear and sense of unwantedness 
almost overcame her as she was admitted ; 
she shook in every limb as she crossed the 
hall to the shabby drawing-room. 

Mrs. Furnival was there to receive her — 
aged, poor woman, by many hours of 
anxiety since last they met — and for a 
moment Marion's courage failed her ; then, 
with sudden impulse, she held out her 
shaking hands. 

" Oh, forgive mc — forgive me ! I loved 
him always — I love him now." 

For an instant she thought she was to 
bo repulsed, then the hard, worn face of 
the woman who was Jim's mother softened 
and broke, and the next moment they 
were crying in each other's arms. . . . 

Presently Marion told her of her plans 
— of what the doctor had said, and of what 
her father had promised. 

" And even if the chance is so small, 
you will take it, won't you ? " she pleaded. 
" Somehow I feel that he will get well — 
that it will be all right ; oh, he must ! he 
mint I " 

In the end she prevailed ; better be 
dead, than to live on as the doctors said 
he must live, if the chance was not taken. 
It was arranged that the operation should 



be done, and at once — every hour lessened 
his chances. 

** Even if he lives and the operation i» 
successful, he may be an invalid for the 
rest of his life," his mother said, hiding her 
face. 

Marion laughed. 

" What does it matter ? He will have 
you and me to love him and care for him. 
she said. . . . 

There followed days of cruel anxiety: 
days when hope hung in the balance, and 
Marion's heart almost stopped beating 
with dread. 

She had not been allowed to see Jim- 
nobody but nurses and doctors were ad- 
mitted, and the time seemed to drag ° n 
leaden feet. 

There was one nurse whom Marion al- 
ways saw when she called at the hospit** 
— a young woman with a sweet, lovable 
face, who was always cheery and kind, 
always hopeful and encouraging. 

" Live ! oh, I am sure he will ! and be 
quite himself," she said once positive'* - 
" I know the doctors still fear for him, but 
somehow I know he will be all right." 

Marion had written to young Anstey 
she had told him quite candidly all tna 



had happened, and sent him away 



she 



had refused to see him. and after one or tw 
attempts to persuade her. he Jet her alone. 

She was thankful for this— she ha ° 
dreaded a scene. 

Then quite suddenly Jim took a * ur |j 
for the better ; the doctors smile* 1 an 
looked pleased ; the operation had bee 
entirely successful ; everything was g° ,n « 
on quite normaUy. 

*' And when may I see him ? " *"* 
asked eagerly; she was all passion* 
impatience to see him again. .. 

" Ah. when I— you must have l**"" 1 ^ 
so they always said, seeming to e 
answering definitely, so she thought. 

And then the blow fell. e 
Marion went up to Mrs. Furnival s ^ 
evening full of hope and chceriness . ^ 
was glorious summer weather, ant 
world seemed full of the promise of napr 
ness to come. ben 
Already she dreamed of the time ^ 
Jim would be about and well again ■ 
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rea dy she was looking forward to their 
Carriage, and the joy of being able to care 
0r him and nurse him. 
She did not deserve such happiness, she 
Id herself ; words could not express her 
^nkfuiness. 
^ot as soon as she saw Jim's mother, it 
as if a rough hand had clutched at her 
wringing away its joyousness ; she 
**^yed forward pale as a ghost. 
[' Oh, what is it ? Jim ! not— dead ? " 
No, no . . . oh, my dear, you must 
^ and be brave." 
" Tell me— teU me," it was all she could 

And then she heard — Jim. in his con- 
al escence. had fallen in love with the 
j^tty nurse, and was to marry her as soon 
was well enough. 
*>arion sat quite still, her hands gripped 
r?6 ct her ; outside, the sun shone, and the 
/Jf"* 8 sang, but it might have been bleakest 
^t*r for all she knew or cared. 
*** r punishment, which she had thought 
av <rt. was here ! it had fallen with a 
hand, ruining her life. 
Furnival tried to comfort her. and 
^* to defend her son. 
^ »* so often happens during long. 
H*** 6 illnesses — he was not normal, and 

, nursed him so devotedly." 
Mr ' know -" Marion spoke the words with 
lips ; she was not blaming Jim — she 
_ w she alone was to blame. 
w^ nd he never knew that it was through 
trough your generosity," Mrs. Fur- 
tha * ent on > n tears. " He never knew 

* but for you he would have died, or 

^^ tion Put her gently away ; she rose 

.talked out of the house. 
Jj. ^* r * was nothing more to hope for ; 

* "ad written • Finis ' across the book of 



to 



Qj. *"< could only die. and get away from 

A * ufi «ring | if she could only die ! 
few* 1 *' 6 river ran through one part of the 
t<w """ "*he made her way subconsciously 
i* T «*« it. 



lo^t/; ,a n had gone now, and the water 

it t£Lr >,d and ,,ark in the grcy h * ht : 
li^! l,B * «o ulentlv too — its depths were 
•wiisier 



Marion closed her eyes ; it would soon 
be over if she could just get one little spark 
of courage ; then . . . 

Some one was holding her hands, calling 
to her — 

" Marion — Marion ..." 

She opened her eyes with a stifled shriek ; 
she was sobbing convulsively. 

Her father was bending over her, his 
face pale with alarm. 

" Oh daddy ! oh daddy ! " She clung to 
him as she had done years ago when sho 
was a child down at the little shop in the 
High Street. 

Old Carver soothed her gently. 

" There I there ! dreaming, that's what 
it is ! I was passing your door and heard 
you crying ! It's only a dream ! nothii^.5 
to be afraid of." 

" A dream ! " she sat up with a gasp , 
there was no river, no grey night I she was 
at home in her own bedroom. 

A dream ! thank God ! only a dream ! — 
but — how much of it ? she broke out into 
eager questioning. 

" Jim I is it true that he's been hurt — 
or did I dream it ? " 

Mr. Carver frowned. 

" What's it to do with you ? — you've 
done with him." 

Manon almost laughed. 

" Done with him ! I love him ! If he'll 
forgive me and take me buck. I shall be 
the happiest girl in the world." 

She could get no more out of him ; she 
was still dreaming, he told her curtly : in 
the morning perhaps she would be sensible. 

He went away, and Manon lay awake 
all night, afraid to sleep any more. 

As soon as it was light she got up and 
wrote to young Anstey ; she was grieved 
to hurt him, she wrote, but she could not 
marry him. 

" All my life I have only loved one man." 
she wrote. " I love him still . . ." 

At breakfast time there was an angry 
scene with her fatlier. but she did not care. 

"If Jim won't have me, I shall never 
marry." she said firmly. 

He stormed at her in vain. 

" You'll not have a penny of my money.'* 

" I don't want it." Marion wid. 

Later, she went up to Mrs Furnival's ; 
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the old fear and nervousness was upon her 
as she waited at the door j she flushed 
crimson when one of Jim's sisters opened 
it to her. 

" Oh — could I see your mother ? " she 
faltered. 

The girl's face hardened. 

" Mother never wishes to see you again," 
she said. 

Marion turned away, a little lump in 
her throat ; two parts of her dream had 
been but a dream then — her father's 
generosity, and Mrs. Furnival's forgive- 
ness ; she was afraid to hope that all the 
rest might prove to be a dream too. 

She went to the hospital in dread — she 
waited in a little room while somebody 
fetched the Sister. 

" If she is young and pretty," Marion 
told herself wildly, " I shall die." 

The door opened behind her j a stout, 
grey-haired little woman entered. 

" You have come to enquire about Mr. 
Furnival ? " she asked kindly. 

'* Yes." Marion could hardly speak. 
*' I— I . . oh, is it true that he is very 
badly injured ? " 

" Not a bit," came the crisp reply. " I 
really don't know how such rumours get 
about ; a few bruises, that's all, and a 
shaking " 

Marion was white to the lips. 

" And he's not . . . not hurt — In the 
bead ? " she whispered. 

The Sister smiled kindly. 

" He's not hurt anywhere specifically," 
she said. " A few bruises, as I told you — 
it was a wonderful escape." She saw the 
relief in the girl's eyes. " Perhaps you 
would like to see him," she said kindly. 

" Might I 1 oh, if only I could ! " 

" Certainly you may ; he's in a room by 
himself —shall I tell him you are here ? " 

" Oh no ; if I might just go in . . ." 

She hardly knew what she was doing as 



she followed the little grey-haired worn*' 
upstairs ; she felt that she had gone b>lir> ( * -> 
when at last she stood in the room whert 
Jim lay, and heard the door close behind h« r 

There was a moment's silence, then — 

" Marion 1 " Young Furnival spoke h«* 
name hoarsely, incredulously. 

She stumbled forward, and fell on h« r 
knees beside him. 

" Oh, forgive me — I've been so wretched 
— I love you ; I've always loved you . • • I 

" Marion I " It was a cry of gladnes* 
now, as he raised himself from the pill°* 
and took her into his arms. 

Some time later — 

" What will your father say ? " he 

Marion laughed. 

" Poor daddy ! I'm afraid I don't nu° d 
what he says." 
Presently : 

" What will your mother say ? " * W 
asked apprehensively. 

It was Jim's turn to laugh. 

" Poor mother ! I'm afraid I don't 
what she says." 

Later— 

" Marion, we shall be very poor, 10 * 
sweet." 

" I don't mind." 

She bent and kissed him. 

" Jim ! " 
" Darling I ** 

" Is there any particular nurse who lo* 

after you ? " She could not meet his ^ 

as she asked her question. 

*' Yes— Nurse Mathews," he answer**' 
The colour rushed to her face. 
" And is she— is she— pretty ? " 
Jim laughed. t 
" Good lord, no ! she's one of the ugi'^ 

women I've ever seen." 

Marion gave a sigh of relief. 

" I'm so glad." she said softly. < t 

But it was not till some time aften** 1 ^ 

that she told him why. 
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S **0PSIS OF TWO PREVIOUS INSTALMENTS 

A'Un Quatermain. taking with him Umslopogaas 
Hans, faithful followers on his prsvious 
dscides to visit the Northern Caves. 
2? SH E U reported to be living In mysterious 

Can, m * ny » dven t ures nuh the house of 
L PU1 n Robertson, whose beautiful daughter, Inez, 
aJ^Huied shortly after their arrival by the 
^"•■•Ksr. a tribe of man-eating savages. 
o»» * Q5| « party sets of In pursuit of the raiders. 
k 1 i, n * k «* them at the foot of a great cliff, and 
* large number. A few. however, escape 
» sf ""happy Inei. whom they carry off on 
„ ~ e *eher. The white men are about to follow 
x*iu clr tr *« k . when a venerable old man appears 
Z^*»>y from an adjacent kloof, attended by an 
0rt of armed warriors. 

CHAPTER XI 

THROUGH THE CLEFT 

'T^HESE do not seem to be friends of 



A yours." 
fallen. 



I said, pointing to the 
" And yet." I added, 



/^aing towards the spearmen who were 
y w emerging from the gully. " they are 

like your friends." 
y. ^"ppies from the same Utter are often 
t £ Ce - yet. when they grow up, sometimes 
Q**ftght each other," replied Father 
j^tmas bla.i. - At least these come 
^*»v e and not io .iill you. Look 1 they 
the others," and he pointed to them 
^ * n 8 an end of some of the wounded 

J£" " But who th<se ? " and he 
^* eed with evident astonishment, first at 

***rtol-looking Umslopogaas and then 

.j^** grotesque Hans. " Nay, answer not. 

Wast be weary and need rest. Aftcr- 

" *« can talk." 



*»r<U 



'* Well, as a matter of fact, we have not 
yet breakfasted," I replied. " Also, I have 
business to attend to here," and I pointed 
to our wounded men. 

The old fellow nodded, and went to speak 
to the captains of his force, doubtless as 
to the pursuit of the enemy, for presently 
I saw a company spring forward on their 
tracks. Then, assisted by Hans and the 
remaining Zulus, of whom one was Goroko, 
I turned to attend to our own people. 
The task proved lighter than I expected, 
since the badly injured man was dead or 
dying, and the hurts of the two others were 
in their legs, and comparatively slight, 
such as Goroko could doctor in his own 
native fashion. After this, taking Hans 
to guard my back. I went down to a little 
stream and washed myself. Then I returned 
and ate, wondering the while that I could 
do so with appetite after the terrible 
dangers which we had passed. Still, we had 
passed them, and Robertson, Umslopogaas. 
with threcof his men, I and Hans, were quite 
unharmed, a fact for which I returned 
thanks in silence, but sincerely enough to 
Providence. 

Hans also returned thanks in his own 
fashion, afterhchad filled himself, not before, 
and lit his corn-cob pipe. But Robertson 
made no remark ; indeed, when he had 
satisfied his natural cravings, he rose and, 
walking a few paces forward, stood staring 
at the cleft in the mountain clilT into which 
he had seen the litter vanish that bore his 
daughter to some fato unknown. Even 
the great fight that we had fought, and tha 
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victory we had won against overpowering 
odds, did not appear to impress him. He 
only glared at the mountain, into the heart 
of which Inez had been raped away, and 
shook his fist. Since she was gone, all else 
went for nothing, so much so that he did 
not offer to assist with the wounded Zulus 
or show curiosity about the strange old 
man by whom we had been rescued. 

" The Great Medicine, Baas," said Hans, 
in bis sententious way, " is even more 
powerful than I thought. Not only has it 
brought us safely through the fighting and 
without a scratch, for those Zulus there do 
not matter, and there will be less cooking 
now that they are gone ; it has also brought 
down your reverend father, the Predikant, 
from the Place of Fires in Heaven, some- 
what changed from what I remember 
him, it is true, but still without doubt the 
same. When I make my report to him 
presently, if he can understand my talk, I 
shall " 

" Stop your infernal nonsense, you son 
of a jackass," I broke in. for at this moment 
old Father Christmas, smiling more 
benignly than l>cfore, reappeared from the 
kloof into which he had vanished and 
advanced towards us, bowing with much 
politeness. 

Having seated himself upon the little 
wall that we had built up, he contemplated 
us, stroking his beautiful white beard, then 
said, addressing me, 

" Of a certainty you should be proud, 
who with a few have defeated so many. 
Still, had I not been ordered to come at 
speed, I think that now you would have 
been as those are," and he looked towards 
the dead Zulus, who were laid out at a 
distance like men asleep, while their com- 
panions sought for a place to bury them. 

" Ordered by whom ? " I asked. 

" There is only one who can order," he 
answered, with mild astonishment, " She- 
who-Commands " — " She- who-is- Everlast- 
ing." 

It occurred to me that this must be some 
Arabic idiom for the Eternal Feminine, but 
I only looked vague, and said. 

"It would appear that there are some 
whom this exalted, everlasting She cannot 
command ; those who attacked us. thaw 



I 



who have fled away yonder." and I waveu 
my hand towards the mountain. 

*' No command is absolute ; in every 
country there are rebels, even, as I hav# 
heard, in Heaven above us. But. Wandered 
what is your name ? " 

Watcher-by-Night," I answered. 

" Ah ! a good name for one who xaoS 1 
have watched well by night, and by day too. 
to reach this country living wliere So** 
who-Commands says that no man of y * 
colour has set foot for many generation* 
Indeed. I think she told me once that t*« 
thousand years had gone by since 
spoke to a white man in the City of Kot- 

" Did she indeed ? " I exclaimed, stifli°* 
a cough. 

" You do not believe me," he went n* 
smiling. " Well, She-who-Comraands c*^ 
explain matters for herself better than 
who was not alive two thousand years af* 
so far as I remember. But what roust 
call him with the Axe ? " 

" Slaughterer is his name." 

" Again a good name, as, to judge by *»■ 
wounds on them, certain of those rebel* 
think are now telling each other in H< ' 
And this man, if indeed he be a man, 
added, looking doubtfully at Hans. 

" Light-in-Darkness is his name." 

" I see, doubtless because his colour 
that of the winter sun in thick fog. °* 
bad egg broken into milk. And the o* ^ 
white man who mutters, and whose bro* 
like a storm ? " 

" He is called Avenger . you will 1«*£ 
why later on," I answered impatiently. 
1 grew tired of this catechism, 
" And what are you called, and, if y°<i • 
pleased to tell us, upon what errand do V 
visit us in so fortunate an hour ? " ^ 

" I am named Billali." he answered. " 
servant and messenger of She-who-C° ^ 
mands. and I was sent to save you an 
bring you safely to her." j-j 

" How can this be. Billali. «**'°« 
none knew of our coming ? " ..he 

" Yet She- who-Commands knc«. _^ j 
said, with his benignant smile. " 1 
think that she learned of it some HMJ^ 
ago through a message that was sen* 
and so arranged all things that you e 
be guided safely to her secret home 
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"therwise how would you have passed a 

8*at pathless swamp with the loss. I think 

said, of but one man whom a snake 
bit ? 

I stared at the old fellow, for how 
*£ld he know of the death of this man ? 
™°t thought it useless to pursue the con- 
v ersation further. 

g When you arc rested and ready," he 
J** 11 * on. '• we will start. Meanwhile I 
"ave you that I may prepare litters to 
those wounded men, and you also, 
atcher-by-Night, if you wish." Then 
jjjth a dignified bow. for everything about 
old fellow was stately, he turned and 
^nished into the kloof. 

The next hour or so was occupied in the 
^Jy** °f the dead Zulus, a ceremony in 
"»ch I took no part beyond standing up 
n ^ raising my hat as they were borne 
^ a V. for it is best to leave natives alone 
these occasions. Indeed, presently I lay 
reflecting that strangely enough there 
^•ned to be something in old Zikali s tale 
^•wonderful white Queen who lived in a 
r° Ur itain faotness. since there was the 
ountain as he had drawn it on the ashes, 
the servants of that Queen, who ap- 
ently had knowledge of our coming, 
reared in the nick of time to rescue us 
one of the tightest fixes in which ever 
. ° Un d myself. Moreover, the antique 
courteous individual called Billali 
of her as " She-who-is-Everlasting." 
"at the deuce could he mean by that. 



I — •» me ueuce couiu ne mean i»y uuii, 
0H W ^dered ? Probably that she was very 
%h * nd tnere,ore disagreeable to look on. 
«j^ ch I confessed to myself would be a 

tha/ 



Ppointment. And how did she know 



*nn Wcre coming ? I could not guess. 
»hr * hen 1 a* 1 "* 1 Kobertson. he merely 
J^^ed his shoulders and intimated that 
no interest in the matter. 
* truth is, that nothing moved the man, 
uT/** *hole soul was wrapped in one desire. 
4^ ^ to rescue, or avenge, the daughter 
»i ' U * whom he knew he had so sorely 
t*f* In fact, this loose-living but 
tj^ seaman was becoming a mono- 

t t jj ' ac - and, what b more, one of the 
th., ' ,u * type. He had a Bible with him 



•***t ha, I . * 

*berT^ * iven to him by his mother 

^ *« » boy. 



boy, and in this he read 



constantly ; also, he was always on his 
knees, and at night I could hear him groan- 
ing and praying aloud. Doubtless, now 
that the chains of drink had fallen off him, 
the instincts and the blood of the dour old 
Covenanters from whom he was descended 
were asserting themselves. In a way this 
was a good thing, though for some time 
past I had feared lest it should end in his 
going mad. and certainly, as a companion, 
he was more cheerful in his unregencrate 
days. 

Abandoning speculation as useless, and 
taking my chance of being murdered where 
I lay. for after all Billali's followers were 
singularly like the men with whom we had 
been fighting, and. for aught I knew, might 
be animated by identical objects, I just 
went to sleep, as I can do at any time, 
to walft up an hour or so later feeling 
wonderfully refreshed. Hans, who when I 
closed my eyes was already slumbering at 
my feet, curled up like a dog on a spot where 
the sun struck hotly, roused me by saying, 

" Awake, Baas, they are here ! " 

I sprang up, snatching at my rifle, for I 
thought that he meant that we were being 
attacked again, to see Billali advancing 
at the head of a train of four litters made of 
bamboo, with grass mats for curtains and 
coverings, each of which was carried by 
stalwart Amahaggers, as I supposed that 
they must be. Two of these, the finest, he 
indicated were for Robertson and myself, 
and the two others' for the wounded. Um- 
slopogaas and the remaining Zulus evidently 
were expected to walk, as was Hans. 

" How did you make these so quickly ? " 
I asked, surveying their elegant and indeed 
artistic workmanship." 

" We did not make them. Watcher-by- 
Night ; we brought them with us folded up. 
She-who-Commands looked in her glass 
and said that four would be needed, besides 
my own. which is yonder, two for white 
lords and two for wounded blackmen. which 
you see is the number required." 

" Yes," I answered vaguely, marvelling 
what kind of a glass it was that gave the 
lady this information. 

Before I could inquire upon the point. 
Billali added, 

" You will be glad to learn that my men 
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caught some of those rebels who dared to 
attack you, eight or ten of them who had 
been hurt by your missiles or axe-cuts, 
and put them to death in the proper 
fashion, yes, quite the proper fashion," and 
he smiled a little. " The rest had gone too 
far, where it would have been dangerous to 
follow them among the rocks. Enter now, 
my lord Watcher-by-Night, for the road is 
steep, and if we would reach the place where 
She-who-Commands is camped in the 
ancient holy city before the moon sinks 
behind the cliffs to-night, we must travel 
fast." 

So, having explained matters to Robert- 
son and Umslopogaas, who announced that 
nothing would induce him to be carried 
like an old woman or a corpse upon a shield, 
and seen that the hurt Zulus were com- 
fortably accommodated, Robertson and I 
got into our litters, which proved to be 
delightfully easy and restful. Then our 
gear having been collected by the hook- 
nosed bearers to whom we were obliged to 
trust it, though we kept with us our rifles 
and a certain amount of ammunition, we 
started. First went a number of Billali's 
spearmen, then came the litters with the 
wounded, alongside of which Umslopogaas 
and his three uninjured Zulus stalked or 
trotted ; then another litter containing 
Billali ; then my own, by which ran Hans, 
and Robertson's; and lastly the rest of the 
Amahagger and the relief bearers. 

" I see now, Baas," said Hans, thrusting 
his head between my curtains, " that 
yonder Whiteboard cannot be your reverend 
father, the Predikant. after all." 

" Why not ? " I asked, though the thing 
was fairly obvious. 

" Because, Baas, if he were, he would 
not have left Hans, of whom he always 
thought so well, to run in the sun like a 
dog, while he and others travel in carriages 
like great white ladies." 

" You had better save your breath instead 
of talking nonsense, Hans," 1 said, " since - 
I believe that you have a long way to go." 

In fact it proved to be a very long way 
indeed, especially as after we began to 
breast the mountain we roust travel 
slowly. We started about ten o'clock in the 
morning, for the fight, which after all did 



not take long, had, it will be remembered, 
begun shortly after dawn, and it was three. ; 
in the afternoon before we reached 
base of the towering cliff which I hav* 
mentioned. Here, at the foot of a curio * 
isolated column of rock, on which I vaS 
destined to see a strange sight in the af to- 
days, we halted and ate of the remaining 
food which we had brought with us. whil' 
the Amahagger consumed their own. whfc^ 
deemed to consist largely of curdled mi 11 '' 
such as the Zulus call.msss, an! lumps 01 
a kind of bread. 1 noted that they were* 
very curious people, who fed in silence, a° 
on whose handsome, solemn faces one o**P 
saw a smile. Somehow they gave me 



the 

creeps to look at, and Robertson ** 
affected in the same way, for in one of 
rare intervals of his abstraction he remarK** 
that they were " no canny." Then 

of 



added, 

" Ask yon oid wizard, who might be one 
the Bible prophets come to life, what 
man-eating devils h^ve done w 
daughter." 

I did so, and Billali answered. 



itH 



Say that they have taken her away 



to 

make a queen of her, since, having rebe lle ^ 
against their own queen, they nu'st b* 
another who is white. Say too that 
who- Commands will wage war on them ^ 
perhaps win her back, unless they kU* 
first." 

" Ah I " he repeated, when I bad 
lated, " unless they kill her firs* , 
worse." Then he relapsed into bis 
silence. 

Presently we started on again. hea ^ a jl 
straight for what looked like a sheer 
of black rock a thousand feet or m °^ o 
height, along a path so steep that R° b ° r ^- 
and I got out and walked, or r 
scrambled up it, in order to case the X* 
Billali. I noticed, remained in his , u ^ 
The convenience of the bearers di 
trouble him ; he only ordered an ^ 
gang to the poles. I could not lmag** 1 * 
we were to negotiate this precip> cC . ^ 
could Umslopogaas, who looked at it 

Said ' . -.c*h* 1 

" ff we are to climb that. Macuma**~^ t 

think that the only one who will l» ve j^y 
to the top will be that little yellow m 
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of yours," and he pointed with his axe at 
Hans. 

" If I do," replied that worthy, much 
nettled, for he hated to be called a yellow 
monkey by the Zulus, " be sure that I will 
roll down stones upon any black butcher 
whom I see sprawling upon the cliff below." 

Umslopogaas smiled grimly, for he had a 
sense of humour, and could appreciate a 
repartee even when it hit him hard. Then 
we stopped talking, for the climb took all 
our breath. 

At length we came to the cliff face, where, 
to all appearance, our journey must end. 
Suddenly, however, out of the blind black 
wall in front of us started the apparition of 
a tall man armed with a great spear and 
wearing a white robe, who challenged us 
hoarsely. Yes, suddenly he stood before 
us, as a ghost might do, though whence he 
came we could not see. 

Presently the mystery was explained. 
Here in the cliff face there was a cleft, 
though one invisible even from a few 
paces away, since its outer edge projected 
over the inner wall of rock. Moreover, 
this opening was not above four feet in 
width, a mere split in the huge mountain 
mass caused by some Titanic convulsion 
in past ages. For it was a definite 
split, since, once entered, far, far above 
could be traced a faint line of light coming 
from the sky, although the gloom of the 
passage was such that torches, which were 
stored at hand, must be used by those 
who threaded it. One man could have 
held the place against a hundred, until he 
was killed. Still it was guarded, not only 
at the mouth where the warrior had ap- 
peared, but further along at every turn 
in the jagged chasm,' and these were many. 

Into this grim place we went. The 
Zulus did not like it at all, for they are a 
light-loving people, and I noted that even 
Umslopogaas seemed scared, and hung back 
a little. Nor did Hans, who, with his usual 
suspicion, feared some trap; nor, for the mat- 
ter of that, did I, though I thought it well 
to appear much interested. Only Robertson 
seemed quite indifferent, and trudged along 
stolidly after a man carrying a torch. 

Old Billali put his head out of the litter 
and shouted back to me to fear nothing, 



since there were no pitfalls in the path, W» 
voice echoing strangely between tho** 
narrow walls of measureless height. 

For half an hour or more we pursued 
this dreary, winding path, round the corne*« 
of which the draught tore in gusts so fierc* 
that more than once the litters with tb* 
wounded men and those who bore the<° 
were nearly blown over. It was saw 
enough, however, since on either side of «* 
smooth and without break, rose the she** 
walls of rock over which lay the tinf 
ribbon of blue sky. At length the cle ft 
widened somewhat, and the light g re * 
stronger, making the torches unnecessary- 
Then of a sudden we came to its end. an" 
found ourselves upon a little plateau •* 
the mountainside. Behind us for a tb 01 ^ 
sand feet or so rose the sheer rock *** 
as it did upon the outer face, while in front 
and beneath, far beneath, was a beautirw 
plain, circular in shape and of great extent, 
which plain was everywhere surrounded 
so far as I could see, by the same wall » 
rock. In short, notwithstanding its enor- 
mous size, without doubt it was neitb** 
more nor less than the crater of a v* 5 
extinct volcano. Lastly, not far 
the centre of this plain, was whatsfc>pe* rfl ^ 
to be a city, since through my glass** 
could see great walls built of stone and * w 
I thought were houses, all of them °* 
character more substantial than any *"* 
at this time I had discovered in the 
of Africa. 

I went to Billali 's litter, and asked b»«° 
who lived in the city. 

" No one." he answered ; " it has be* 
dead for thousands of years, but She-* 
Commands is camped there at present 
an army, and thither we go at once. * 
ward, bearers!" ■ 

So. Robertson and I having re-«nter*^ 
our litters, we started on down hill *^ 
rapid pace, for the road, though steep. 
safe and kept in good order. AH the 
of that afternoon we travelled, and 
sunset reached the edge of the plain, 
we halted a whde to rest and eat. till ^ 
light of the growing moon grew 
enough to enable us to proceed. 



pogaas came up and spoke to me. - 
"Here is a fortress indeed. Macuma^ 6 ' 
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said, " since none can climb that fence 
°* rock in which the holes seem to be few 
ar, d small." 

■' Yes," I answered. " but it is one out of 
•hich those who are in would find it difficult 
to get out. We are buffalo in a pit. Umslo- 
Pogaas." 

That is so," he answered ; " I have 
^"ght it already. But if any would 
""•ddle with us, we still have our horns and 
toss for a while." 
Then he went back to his men. 
The sunset in that great solemn place 
**» a wonderful thing to see. First of all. 
V* measureless crater was filled with light 
** a bowl with fire. Then, as the great orb 
behind the western cliff, half of the 
Plain became quite dark, while shadows 
^TOed to rush forward over the eastern 
J* 1 * of its surface, till that too was swal- 
Wed up in gloom, and for a little while 
Ij^c remained only a glow reflected from 
'** cliff (ace and from the sky above, while 
the crest of the parapet of rock played 
***ang e and glorious fires. l»resently these 
^ vanished, and the world was dark. 
Then the half moon broke from behind 
kank of clouds, and by its silver, uncertain 
we struggled forward across the fiat 
N*»n. rather slowly now. for even the iron 
"J^les of those bearers grew tired. I 
^•<J not see much of it. but I gathered 
^ w« were passing through crops, very 
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cops to judge by their height, as 
htless they would be upon this lava 
also once or twice we splashed 
° u gh streams. 

A * length, being tired and lulled by the 
^*y»ng of the litter and by the sound of 
*eird. low chant that the bearers had set 
P now that they neared home and were 

>vk!* 1 of "° attack< 1 * ank into a dozc 
t./* n I awoke again, it was to find that the 

Bit had halted, and to hear the voice of 



»*y. 



fcttlaii 

' *>*scend. White Lords, and come with 
^ r companions, the Black Slaughterer 
r yellow man who is named Light- 
. darkness She-who-Commands desires 
%> f ee You at once before you eat and sleep, 
for mUSt not ^P 1 waiting. Fear not 
y- **** others, they will be cared for till 
* Mum. 



I descended from the litter, and told the 
others what the old fellow had said. 
Robertson did not want to come, and 
indeed refused to do so until I suggested 
to him that such conduct might prejudice 
a powerful person against us. Umslopogaas 
was indifferent, putting, as he remarked, 
no faith in a ruler who was a woman. Only 
Hans, although he was so tired, acquiesced 
with some eagerness, the fact being that 
his brain was more alert, and that he had 
all the curiosity of the monkey tribe which 
he so much resembled in appearance, and 
wanted to 6ee this queen whom Zikali 
revered. 

In the end we started, conducted by 
Billali and by men who carried torches 
whereof the light showed me that we were 
passing between houses, or at any rate 
walls that had been those of houses, and 
along what seemed to be a paved street. 

Walking under what I took to be a great 
arch or portico, we came into a court that 
was full of towering pillars but unroofed, 
for I could see the stars above. At its end 
we entered a building of which the doorway 
was hung with mats, to find that it was 
lighted with lamps, and that all down its 
length on either side guards armed with 
long spears stood at intervals. 

" Oh 1 Baas." said Hans hesitatingly, 
" this is the mouth of a trap." while Umslo- 
pogaas glared about him suspiciously, 
fingering the handle of his great axe. 

" Be silent." I answered. " All this 
mountain is a trap, therefore another does 
not matter, and we have our pistols." 

Walking forward between the double 
line of guards, who stood immovable as 
statues, we came to some curtains hung at 
the end of a long narrow hall which, al- 
though I know little of such things, were, 
I noted, made of rich stuff embroidered in 
colours and with golden threads. Before 
these curtains Billali motioned to us to 
halt. Then, after a whispered colloquy 
with some one beyond carried on through 
the join of the curtains, he vanished 
between them, leaving us alone f-*r five 
minutes or more. At length they opened. 
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and a tall and elegant woman, with an 
Arab cast of countenance and clad in white 
robes, appeared and beckoned to us to 
enter. She did not speak or answer when 
I spoke to her, which was not wonderful, 
as afterwards I discovered that she was a 
mute. We went in, I wondering very 
much what we were going to see. 

On the further side of the curtains was a 
room of no great size illumined with lamps, 
of which the light fell upon sculptured 
walls. It looked to me as though it might 
once have been the inmost court or a 
sanctuary of some temple, for at its head 
was a dais, upon which once perhaps had 
stood the shrine or statue of a god. On 
this dais there was now a couch, and on the 
couch — a goddess ! 

There she sat. straight and still, clothed 
in shining white and veiled, but with her 
draperies so arranged that they emphasised 
rather than concealed the wonderful 
elegance of her tall form. Moreover, from 
beneath the veil, which was such as a bride 
wears, appeared two plaits of glossy, raven 
hair of great length, to the end of each of 
which was suspended a single large pearl. 
On either side of her stood a tall woman 
like to her who had led us through the 
curtains, and on his knees in front, but to 
the right, knelt Billali. 

About this seatecK personage there was 
an air of singular majesty, such as might 
pervade a queen as fancy paints her, though 
she had a nobler figure than any queen I 
ever saw depicted. Mystery seemed to 
flow from her ; it clothed her like the veil 
she wore, which of course heightened the 
effect. Beauty flowed from her also ; 
although it was shrouded, I knew that it 
was there, no veil or coverings could obscure 
it, at least to my imagination. Moreover, 
she breathed out power ; one felt it in the 
air as one feels a thunderstorm before it 
breaks, and it seemed to me that this power 
was not quite human, that it drew its 
strength from afar, and dwelt a stranger to 
the earth. 

To tell the truth, although my curiosity, 
always strong, was enormously excited, and 
though now I felt glad that I had attempted 
this Journey with all its perils. I was hor- 
ribly afraid, so much afraid that I should 



have liked to turn and run away. From tl* 
beginning I knew myself to be in the pre** 
ence of an unearthly being clothed in soft 
and perfect woman's flesh, something alie* 
too, and different from humanity. 

What a picture it all made ! There sb* 
sat, quiet and stately as a perfect martf* 
statue ; only her breast, rising and falli°B 
beneath the white robe, showed that sb« 
was alive and breathed as others do- 
Another thing showed it also — her cy*?3 
At first I could not see them through th* 
veil, but presently, either because I gi** 
accustomed to the light, or because thef 
brightened as those of certain animals ha* 
power to do when they watch intently, 1 

>ctiy* 
did. 



sa 



I to be a covering to them. Distin 
tern now. large and dark and splen 
with a tinge of deep blue in the iris. allur*"* 
and yet awful in their majestic aloofne* 
which seemed to look through and beyon* 
to embrace all without seeking and witho* 
effort. Those eyes were like windo** 
through which light flows from within. 
light of the spirit. 

I glanced round to see the effect of *j* 
vision upon my companions. It was m<** 
peculiar. Hans had sunk to his knees, 
hands were joined in the attitude of p ra > ' 
and his ugly little face reminded me of to* 
of a big fish out of water and dying f 1 ""^ 
excess of air. Robertson, startled out <* 
his abstraction, stared at the royal vrofl»* n 
on the couch with his mouth open. 

" Man," he whispered, " I've got tbe«* 
back, although I have touched nothing 
weeks, only this time they are lov*^ 
For yon's no human lady, I feel it i° 
bones." 



hi* 



Umslopogaas stood great and gnn» 
hands resting on the handle of his tall »** 



and stared also, the blood pulsing -» , 
the skin that covered the hole in bis he»^; 
" Watchcr-by-Night," he said to toe 



voice. 
" this 



but also speaking 



chieftainess is not 



in * 

of* 



his deep 

whisper, uu» uuciwuios w — 
woman, but all women. Beneath those l *\ j0 
of hers I seem to see the beauty of one * 
has gone Beyond, of the Lily who I* ^ 
to me. Do you not fee! it tbu». 
mazahn ? " . J 

Now that he mentioned it. cert» ,0,y .j. 



did ; indeed I had felt it all along, 



'anno*" 
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amid the rush of sensations this one had 
scarcely disentangled itself in my mind. I 
looked at the draped shape, and saw — well, 
never mind whom I saw ; it was not one 
only, but several in sequence ; also a woman 
who at that time I did not know, although 
I came to know her afterwards, too well 
perhaps, or at any rate quite enough to 
puzzle me. ■ The odd thing was that in this 
hallucination the personalities of these 
individuals seemed to overlap and merge, 
till at last I began to wonder whether they 
were not parts of the same entity or being, 
manifesting itself in sundry shapes, yet 
springing from the same centre, as different 
coloured rays of light flow from the same 
crystal, while the beams from the source 
of light shift and change. But the thing 
is too metaphysical for my poor powers to 
express as clearly as I would. Also, no 
doubt it was but an hallucination that had 
its origin, perhaps, in the mischievous brain 
of her who sat before us. 

At length she spoke, and her voice sounded 
like silver bells heard over water in a great 
calm. It was low and sweet, oh ! so sweet 
that at its first notes for a moment my senses 
seemed to swoon and my pulse to stop. It 
was to me that she addressed herself. 

" My servant here," and ever so slightly 
she turned her head towards the kneeling 
Billali, " tells me that you who are named 
Watcher - in - the - Night, understand the 
tongue in which I speak to you. Is it so ? " 

" I understand Arabic of a kind well 
enough, having learned it on the East 
Coast and from Arabs in past years, but 

not such Arabic as you use, O " and I 

paused. 

" Call me Hiya." she broke in, '.' which is 
my title here, meaning, as you know, She. 
or Woman. Or, if that does not please you, 
call me Ayesha. It would rejoice me after 
so long to hear the name I bore spoken by 
the lips of one of my colour and of gentle 
blood." 

I blushed at the compliment so artfully 
conveyed, and repeated stupidly enough. 

" Not such Arabic as you use. O — 
Ayesha." 

" I thought that you would like the sound 
of the word better than that of Hiya, 
though afterwards I will teach you to pro- 



nounce it as you should, O — have you aof 
other name save Watcher-by-Xight, whie* 
seems also to be a title ? " 

" Yes," I answered; " Allan." 

" O— Allan. Tell me of these," sb» 
went on quickly, indicating my companion* 
with a sweep of her slender hand, " for they 
do not speak .Arabic, I think. Or stay. I 
tell you of them, and you shall say if I "° 
so rightly. This one," and she nodded 
towards Robertson, " is a man bemused" 
There comes from him a colour which I se* 
though you cannot, and that colour betoken* 
a desire for revenge, though I think that ***' 
his time he has desired other things also, ** 
I remember men always did from 
beginning, to their ruin. Human nature 
does not change, O Allan, and wine a 1 ** 
women are ancient snares. Enough of bW» 
for this time. The little yellow one there '+ 
afraid of me, as all of you are. That * 
woman 's greatest power, although she is *° 
weak and gentle, men are still afraid of b** 
just because they are so stupid that they 
cannot understand her. To them, after a 
million years, she still remains the t'nkno* * 
and to us upon the Earth all the 

Unknot* 

is also the terrible. 

" Now of the last, this Black One. Here 
think is a man indeed, a warrior of warrior*, 
such as there used to be in the early worW. 
if a savage. Well, believe me. Al»»»jj 
savages are often the best. Moreover, 
are still savage at heart, even you and • 
For what is termed culture is but coat up°^ 
coat of paint laid on to hide our 
colour, and often there is poison in the P*" 1 ' 
That axe of his has drunk deep, I tnin ' 
though always in fair fight, and I say * 
it shall drink deeper yet. Have I ^ 
these men aright. O Allan ? " 

" Not so ill," I answered. . . 

" I thought it." she said, with a music 
laugh. " although at this place I rust » 



1 



grow dull like an unused sword. **°*TL, 
would rest. Go— aU of you. Ta ' vn fot 
you and I will talk alone. Fear nothing ^ 
your safety ; you are watched by ^ 
slaves, and I watch my slave*. T _j 
morrow then, farewell. Go now. eat on 
sleep, as. alas, we all must do who li - 1 



this ball of earth and ding to a life " 
_w u j ii .„ i— Riilali. conn" 



vre 



should do well to lose. Billali. 
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*j>em hence." and she'waved her hand to 
■ignify that the audience was ended. 

At this sign Hans, who apparently was 
*WU much afraid, rose from his knees and 
•Jwrally bolted through the curtains. 
*°bertson followed him. Umslopogaas 
a moment, drew himself up, and, 
•fting the great axe. cried Bayite. after 
"nich he too turned and went. 

'* What does that word mean. O Allan ? " 
** asked. 

I explained that it was the salutation 
% nich the Zulu people only give to kings. 

Did I not say that savages are often the 
'J*** ? " she exclaimed, in a gratified voice. 

The white man, your companion, gave me 
*° salute, but the Black One knows when 
86 stands before a woman who is royal." 
, ' He too is of roval blood in his own 
I said. 

If so, we are akin, O Allan." 
•hen I bowed deeply to her in my best 
T^ner. and, rising from her couch for the 
time, she stood up. looking very tall and 
^^nianding, and bowed back. 

After this I went, to find the others on the 
/*ther side of the curtains, except Hans, 
***o had run down the long narrow hall and 
//■'"ugh the mats at its end. We followed, 
rj* r ching with dignity behind Billali 
the double line of guards, who 
r ***ed their spears as we passed them, and 



°»> th 
Hi 



e further side of the mats discovered 
*. still looking terrified. 
Baas, ' ' he said to me as we threaded our 
j^y through the court of columns. " in my 
* ' have seen all kinds of dreadful things 
r* 1 faced them, but never have I been so 
^ lcf » afraid as I am of that white witch. 
J***- I think that she is the devil of whom 
. " re verend father, the Predikant. used to 
* so much, or perhaps his wife." 
H to, Hans," I answered, " the devil 



not 



■o black as he is painted. But I 



»» k to care * u ' °* w hat you say. 

may have long ears." 
fcl* doesn't matter at all what one says, 
|i • because she reads thoughts before 
^ * Pa** the lips. I felt her doing it there 
Ij^^at room. And do you be careful, 
• *he will eat up your spirit and make 
U in love with her, who. I expect, is 



"Sly indeed, since otherwise she would 



not wear a veil. Whoever saw a pretty 
woman tie up her head in a sack, Baas ? " 

" Perhaps she does this because she is so 
beautiful, Hans, that she fears the hearts of 
men who look upon her would melt." 

" Oh ! no. Baas, all women want to 
melt men's hearts ; the more the better. 
They seem to have other things in their 
minds, but really they think of nothing else 
until they are too old and ugly, and it takes 
them a long while to be sure of that." 

So Hans went on talking his shrewd 
nonsense, till, following so far as I could see 
the same road as that by which we had 
come, we reached our quarters, where we 
found food prepared for us. broiled goat's 
flesh with corncakes and milk. I think it 
was. also beds for us two white men covered 
with skin rugs and blankets woven of 
wool. 

These quarters, I should explain, con- 
sisted of rooms in a house built of stone, of 
which the walls had once been painted. The 
roof of the house was gone now. for we could 
see the stars shining above us, but as the 
air was very soft in this sheltered plain, this 
was an advantage rather than otherwise. 
The largest room was reserved for Robert- 
son and myself, while another at the back 
was given to Umslopogaas and his Zulus, 
and a third to the two wounded men. 
Billali showed us these arrangements by 
the light of lamps, and apologised that they 
were not better, because, as he explained, 
the place was a ruin, and there had been no 
time to build us a house. He added that 
we might sleep without fear, as we were 
guarded, and none would dare to harm the 
guests of She-who-Oommands, on whom he 
was sure we, or at any rate I and the Black 
Slaughterer, had produced an excellent 
impression. Then he bowed himself out. 
Baying that he would return in the morning, 
and left us to our own devices. 

Robertson and I sat down on stools that 
had been set for us. and ate. but he seemed 
so overcome by his experiences, or by his 
sombre thoughts, that I could not draw him 
into conversation. AH he remarked was 
that wc had fallen into queer company, and 
that those who supped with Satan needed 
a long spoon. Having delivered himself of 
this sentiment, he threw himself upon the 
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Then we parted, and, too tired even to 
wonder any more, I threw myself down o° 
my bed and slept. 

I was awakened, when the sun was al" 
ready high, by the sound of Robertson, wbo 
was on his knees, praying aloud as usual- 
a habit of his which I confess got on m>' 
nerves. Prayer, in my opinion, is a private 
matter between man and his Creator, that 
is, except in church ; further, I did not i° 
the least wish to hear all about Robertson'* 
sins, which seemed to have been many and 
peculiar. It is bad enough to have to bea f 
the burden of one's own transgression* 
without learning of those of other peop* e ' 
that is, unless one is a priest and must do *° 
professionally. So I jumped up to escaf* 
and make arrangements for a wash, onl) 
to butt into old BiUali, who was standi"* 
in the doorway contemplating Robertso 
with much interest and stroking his whit* 
beard. 

He greeted me with his courteous bo*- 
and said, 

" Tell your companion, O Watcher. tb* 



bed, prayed aloud for a while, as had become Then we parted, and, too tired even 
his fashion, to be " protected from warlocks 
and witches " amongst other things, and 
went to sleep. 

Before I turned in I visited Umslopo- 
gaas's room to see that all was well with 
him and his people, and found him standing 
in the doorway staring at the star-spangled 
sky. 

" (Greeting, Macumazahn," he said. " You 
who are white and wise, and I who am black 
and a warrior, have seen many strange 
things beneath the sun, but never such a 
one as we have looked upon to-night. Who 
and what is that chieftainess, Macu- 
mazahn ? " 

" I do not know," I said, " but it is worth 
while to have lived to look upon her, even 
though she be veiled." 

" Nor do I, Macumazahn. Nay, I do 
know, for my heart tells me that she is the 
greatest of all witches, and that you will do 
well to guard your spirit lest she should steal 
it away. If she were not a witch, should I 
have seemed to behold the shape of Nada 
the Lily, who was the wife of my youth, 
beneath those white robes of hers, and, 
though the tongue in which she spoke was 
strange to me, to hear the murmur of 
Nada's voice from between her lips, of Nada 
who lias gone further from me than those 
stars. It is good that you wear the Great 
Medicine of Zikali upon your breast, Macu- 
mazahn, for perhaps it will shield you from 
harm at those hands that are shaped of 
ivory." 

" Zikali is another of the tribe." I 
answered, laughing, " although less beauti- 
ful to see. Also I am not afraid of any of 
them, and from this one, if she be more 
than some white woman whom it pleases to 
veil herself, I shall hope to gather wisdom." 

" Aye, Macumazahn, such wisdom as 
spirits and the dead have to give." 

" Mayhap. Umslopogaas, but we came 
here to seek spirits and the dead, did we 
not ? " 

" Aye," answered Umslopogaas, " these 
and war, and I think that we shall find 
enough of all three. Only I hope tfc»t war 
will come the first, lest the spirits and the 
dead should bewitch me and take away my 
skill and courage." 



hi* 
b* 



it is not necessary for him to go upon 
knees to She-who-Commands — and must 
obeyed," he added with emphasis. " whe 
he is not in her presence, and that even tW** 
he would do well to keep silent, since 
much talking in a strange tongue m«S 
annoy her." 

I burst out laughing, and answered, 
" He does not go upon his knees a " 
pray to She-who-Commands, but to ™ 
Great One in the sky." . 

" Indeed, Watcher. Well, we only * ° b 
a Great One who is upon the earth. t b °?* 
it is true that perhaps she visits the s* 3 
sometimes." . tf . 

" Is it so, Billali ? " I answered ioc 1 **^ 
lously. " And now I would ask you to xsP ^ 
me to some place where I can bathe.' # , 
" It is ready." he replied. " Come-^ 
So I called to Hans, who was hanjf^j 
about with a rifle on his arm, to folio* • 
a cloth and soap, of which fortunately, 
had a couple of pieces left, and we 9t T^# 
along what had once been a paved r °*7 gjg. ' 
running between stone houses, of %vU - je- 
time-eaten rninsstill remained on ei,h "' rtl , r i, 
" Who and what is this Queen of >'° 
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Billali ? " I asked, as we went. " Surely 
,h e is not of the Amahagger blood." 

" Ask it of herself, O Watcher, for I 
^nnot tell you. All I know is that I can 
my own family for ten generations, 
a "d that my tenth forefather told his son 
° n his deathbed, for the saying has come 
?° Wn through his descendants, that when 
^ was young, She-who-Commands had 
Juled the land for more hundreds of years 
he could count months of life." 
I Stopped and stared at him, since the 
Was so amazing that it seemed to deprive 
' °f the power of motion. Noting my very 
°wious disbelief, he continued blandly, 

you doubt, ask. And now here is 
^* r e you may wash." 

"Then he led me through an arched door- 
**V. and down a wrecked passage to what 
**y obviously had once been a splendid 
^th-house, such as some I have seen 
gtures of that were built by the Romans. 
J* size was that of a large room ; it was 
^tmctcd of a kind of marble with a 
°Ping bottom that varied from "three to 
Vp n feet in depth, and water still ran in 
out of it through large glazed pipes. 



Mo 



feover, around it was a footway about 



feet across, from which opened cham- 
^ rs - unroofed now, that the bathers once 
ch 43 ' lre * s * n 8 _rooms - while between these 
Others stood the remains of statues. 
/j*»t the end indeed, where an alcove had 
q^.^ted it from sun and weather, was still 
'te perfect, except for the outstretched 
Iv nv s whkh were gone (the right hand I 
J? 1 *** 1 lying at the bottom of the bath). 
4 . *** that of a nude young woman in the 
^tude of diving, a very beautiful bit of 
Jfc,!** ' thought, though of course I am no 
of sculpture, even the smile mingled 
^ trepidation upon the girl's face being 

* naturally portrayed. 
WtK* * tatuo showed two things, that the 
*>*-a» used by females, and that the 
ii^ w ho had built it were highly civilised. 
v^^y belonged to an advanced if some- 
^ Eastern race, since the girl's nose 
v • ** anything. Semitic in character, and 
f? 1 **. thour L — — ---- — -» - — 



— » 7 » were full. 

j*^ e r «t. the basin was so clean that I 
Oil ^ 't must have been made ready for 
** other recent bathers, and at its 



bottom I discovered gratings and broken 
pipes of earthenware, which suggested 
that in the old days the water could be 
warmed by means of a furnace. 

In this relic of a long-past civilisation, 
which excited Hans even more than it did 
myself, since, having never seen anything of 
the sort, he thought it so strange that, as 
he informed me. he imagined that it must 
have been built by witchcraft. I had a most 
delightful bathe. Even Hans was per- 
suaded to follow my example, a thing I had 
rarely known him do before, and, soiled in 
its shallowest part, splashed some water 
over his yellow wrinkled anatomy. Then we 
returned to our house, where I found an ex- 
cellent breakfast had been provided which 
was brought to us by tall, silent, handsome 
women, who surveyed us out of the corners 
of their eyes, but said nothing at all. 

Shortly after I had finished my meal, 
Billali. who had disappeared, came back 
again and said that She -who -Commanded 
desired my presence as she would speak 
with me j also that I must come alone. 
So, after attending to the wounded, who 
both seemed to be getting on well, I went, 
followed by Hans armed with his rifle, 
though I only carried my revolver. 

Robertson wished to accompany me. as he 
did not seem to care about being left alone 
with the Zulus in that strange place, but 
Billali would not allow it. Indeed, when 
he persisted, two great men stepped forward 
and crossed their spears before him in a 
somewhat threatening fashion. Then, at 
my entreaty, for I feared lest trouble should 
arise, he gave in and returned to the house. 

Following our path of the night before, 
we walked up a ruined street which I could 
see was only one of scores in what had once 
been a very great city, until we came to the 
archway that I have mentioned, a great one 
now overgrown with plants which, from their 
yellow, sweet-scented bloom. I judged to 
be a species of wallflower, also with a land 
of houscleek or saxifrage. Here Hans was 
stopped by guards. Billali explaining to ma 
that lie must await my return, an order 
which Re obeyed unwillingly enough. Then 
I went on down the narrow passage. lined 
as before by guards, who stood silent as 
statues, and came to the curtains at the end. 
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Here, at a motion from Billali, who did not 
seem to dare to speak in this place, I stood 
still and waited. 

CHAPTER XIII 

ALLAN HEARS A STRANGE TALE 

For some minutes I remained before 
those curtains until, had it not been for 
something electric in the air which got 
into my bones, a kind of force that, perhaps 
in my fancy only, seemed to pervade the 
place, I should certainly have grown bored. 
Indeed I was about to ask my companion 
why he did not announce our arrival instead 
of standing there like a stuck pig with his 
eyes shut as though in prayer or meditation, 
when the curtains parted, and from between 
them appeared one of those tall waiting- 
women whom we had seen on the previous 
night. She contemplated us gravely for a 
few moments, then moved her hand twice, 
once forward towards Billali as a signal to 
him to retire, which he did with great 
rapidity, and next in a beckoning fashion 
towards myself as a signal to me to follow 
her. 

I obeyed, passing between the thick 
curtains, which she fastened in some way 
behind me, and found myself in the same 
roofed and sculptured room that I have 
already described. Only now there were 
no lamps, such light as penetrated it coming 
from an opening above that I could not see 
and falling upon the dais at its head, also 
on her who sat upon the dais. 

Yes, there she sat in her white robes and 
veil, the point and centre of a little lake 
of light, a wondrous and in a sense a 
spiritual vision, for in truth there was 
something about her which was not of the 
world, something that drew and yet fright- 
ened me. Still as a statue she sat, like one 
to whom time is of no account, and who 
has grown weary of motion, and on either 
side of her. yet more still, like caryatides 
supporting a shrine, stood two of the stately 
women who were her attendants. For the 
rest a sweet and subtle odour pervaded the 
chamber which took hold of my senses as 
hitch ich might do, which I was sure pro- 
ceeded from her, or from her garments, 
for I could see no perfumes burning. She 



spoke no word, yet I knew she was irivitiflf 
me to come nearer, and moved forward til* 
I reached a curious carved chair that * aS 
placed just beneath the dais, and the** 
halted, not liking to sit down without 
permission. 

For a long while she contemplated me, i<* 
as before I could feel her eyes searching «o* 
from head to foot, and, as it were, looking 
through me as though she would discover 
my very soul. 

Then at length she moved, waving thoS* 
two ivory arms of hers outwards with * 
kind of swimming stroke, whereon *** 
women to right and left of her turned 30° 
glided away, I know not whither. 

" Sit, Allan," she said. ' and let us talk 
for I think we have much to say to eac* 
other. Have you slept well ? And eate ^ 
though I fear that the food is but roug b f - 
Also was the bath made ready for you ? 

" Yes. O Ayesha." I answered to all tn*** 
questions, adding, for I knew not what ** 
sav, " It seems to be a very ancient bath- 

" When last I saw it." she replied. 
was well enough, with statues standi** 
round it worked by a sculptor who 
seen beauty in his dreams. But in * 
thousand years — or is it more ? — the to j 
of Time bites deep, and doubtless, l' 1 ";, 
else in this dead place, it is now a ruin. 

I coughed to cover up the exclamation, 
disbelief that rose to my lips, and remark*; 
blandly that two thousand years was c*» 
tainly a long time. , 

" When you say one thing, Allan. **** 
mean another, your Arabic is even 
vile than usual, and does not serve to 
your thought." . , 

" It may be so. O Ayesha. for I 
know that tongue, as I do many other of 
dialects of Africa, by learning it from 
mon men. My own speech is Engli**" j 
which, if you are acquainted with »*• 
should prefer to talk." ^ 

" I know not English, which doubtl*** 
some language that has arisen since I - 
the world. Perhaps by and by you *^ 
teach it to me. bat I tell you. you ang** 
whom it is not well to anger, because 
believe nothing that passes my lips. »° d ' 
do not dare to say so." 

How can I believe one, O Aycsba. 
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I understand aright, speaks of having 
* c * n a certain bath two thousand years ago, 
*hereas one hundred years are man's 
nt niost days ? Forgive me, therefore, if I 
cannot believe what I know to be untrue." 

Now I thought that she would be very 
^Rry, and was sorry that I had spoken. 

u t, as it happened, she was not. 

You must have courage to give me the 
H* so boldly, and I like courage." she said. 

who have been cringed to for so long. 

^eed, I know that you are brave, who 
7* v e heard how you bore yourself in the 

ght yesterday, and much else about you. 

th 'nk that we shall be friends, but— seek 
*>aore." 

" What else should I seek, O Ayesha ? " 
^ked innocently. 
„ Now you are lying again," she said. 
°o know well that no man who is a 



We* 



•ees a woman who is beautiful and 
f] Ses him, without wondering, should he 
. We it, if she could come to love him, that 
she be young." 
That at least is not possible when 
^ j^s seen two thousand years, after 



time naturally she would prefer to 



a VeU ." I exclaimed boldly, seeking to 
% j°* fl the argument into which I saw she 
ued to drag me. 

Ah ! " she answered, " I think the little 
man who is named Light-in-Dark- 
P"t that thought into your heart. Oh ! 
trouble as to how I know it. who have 



■ , 



■pies here, as he guessed well enough. 
* *oman who has lived two thousand 
iv rs TOust be hideous and wrinkled, must 
stamp of youth and loveliness 
^ long have fled from her ; of that you. 

O** man " are surc - Vcr V weU N° w 



1 



temn 



pt m< 



*rmined 



fr^ u,d not do. and you shall pluck the 

kit °* **** tree °* cu "° 9it y which grows so 
*^»»n you. Look. O Allan, and say 
I ler 1 am old and hideous, even though 
«4 nij c UV «<1 two thousand years upon the 

■^•* nf l mayhap many more." 
tJiin* 71 she ,if ted her hands and did some- 



« to her 



veil, so that for a moment. 



*fs»»~T ! foment, her face was revealed, 
f *hich the veil fell into its place. 
icV^j ' t °d' I saw. and if that chair had 



* back. I believe that I should have 
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fallen out of it to the ground. As for what 
I saw — well, it cannot be describid. at any 
rate by me, except perhaps as a flash of 
glory. Every man has dreamed of perfect 
beauty, basing his ideas of it perhaps on 
that of some woman he has met who 
chanced to take his fancy, with a few acces- 
sories from splendid pictures or Greek 
statues thrown in, plus a garnishment of 
the imagination. At any rate I have, and 
here was that perfect beauty multiplied 
by ten, such beauty, that at the sight of it 
the senses reeled. And yet I repeat that 
it is not to be described. I do not know 
what the nose or the lips were like ; in 
fact, all that I can remember with dis- 
tinctness is the splendour of the eyes, of 
which I had caught some hint through her 
veil on the previous night. Oh 1 they were 
wondrous, those eyes, but I cannot tell 
their colour, save that the groundwork of 
them was black. Moreover, they seemed to 
be more than eyes as we understand them. 
They were indeed windows of the soul, out 
of which looked thought and majesty and 
infinite wisdom, mixed with all the allure- 
ments and the mystery that we are accus- 
tomed to sec or to imagine in woman. 

Here let me say something at once. If 
this marvellous creature expected that the 
revelation of her splendour was going to 
make me her slave, to cause me to fall in 
love with her, as it is called, well, she must 
have been disappointed, for it had no such 
effect. It frightened and in a sense humbled 
me. that is all, for I felt myself to be in 
the presence of something that was not 
human, something alien to me as a man, 
which I could fear and even adore as 
humanity would adore wliat is divine, but 
with which I had no desire to mix. More- 
over, was it divine, or was it something very 
different ? I did not know — I only knew 
that it was not for me ; as soon should I 
have thought of asking for a star to set 
within my lantern. 

I think that she felt this, felt that her 
stroke was missed, as the French say. that is. 
if she meant to strike at all at this moment, 
of which I am not certain, for it was in a 
changed voice, one with a suspicion of chill 
in it, that she said with a little laugh. 
"Do you admit now. O Allan, that a 
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woman may be old and still remain fair and 
unwrinkled ? " 

*' I admit," I answered, although I was 
trembling so much that I could hardly 
'f speak with steadiness, " that a woman may 
be splendid and lovely beyond anything that 
the mind of man can conceive, whatever 
her age, of which I know nothing, and 
I would add this, O Ayesha, that I thank 
you very much for having revealed to me 
the glory that is hid beneath your veil." 

" Why ? " she asked, and I thought that 
I detected curiosity in her question. 

" For this reason, O Ayesha. That now 
there is no fear of my troubling you in 
such a fashion as you seemed to dread a 
little while ago. As soon would a man 
desire to court the moon sailing in her silver 
loveliness through heaven." 

" The moon ! It is strange that you 
should compare me to the moon," she said 
musingly. " Do you know that the moon 
was a great goddess in Old Egypt, and that 
her name was Isis, and — well, once I had to 
do with Isis ? Perhaps you were there and 
knew it, since more lives than one are given 
to most of us. I must seirch and learn. 
For the rest, all have not thought as you 
do, Allan. Many, on the contrary, love 
and seek to win the Divine." 

" So do I at a distance, O Ayesha, but to 
come too near to it I will not presume, 
knowing that I might be consumed." 

" You have wisdom," she replied, not 
without admiration. " The moths are few 
that fear the flame, but those are the moths 
which live. Why do you come to me, and 
what do you seek of me, O Allan. Watcher- 
in-the-Night ? Say it truthfully, for though 
I may laugh at lies and pass them by when 
they have to do with the eternal swordp»ay 
which Nature decrees between man and 
woman, until they break apart or, casting 
down the swords, seek arms in which they 
agree too well, when they have*to do with 
policy and high purpose and ambition's 
ends, why then I avenge them upon the 
liar." 

Now I hesitated, as what I had to tell her 
seemed so foolish, indeed so insane, while 
she waited patiently as though to give rac 
time to shape my thoughts. Speaking at 
last because I must, I said. 



" I come to ask you. O Ayesha, to sho* 
me the dead, if the dead still live elsewhere. 

" And who told you, O Allan, that I 
could show you the dead, if they are no* 
truly dead ? There is but one, I think, and 
if you are his messenger, show me hi* 
token, for without it we do not spea* 
together of this business." 

" What token ? " I asked .innocently, 
though I guessed her meaning well enough- 

She searched me with her great eyes, f°» 
I "felt, and indeed saw them on me through 
the veil, then answered, 

"I think— nay. let me be sure," a nd 
half-rising from the couch, she bent bej 
head over a tripod at her side, and stared 
into what seemed to be a bowl of crystal* 
If I read aright," she said, straightening 
herself presently, "it is a hideous thin* 
enough, the carving of an abortion of * 
man such as no woman would care to loo* 
on lest her babe should bear its stamp' 
a charmed thing also that has virtue & 
him who wears it. especially for you. ~ 
Allan, since something tells me that >t 
dyed with the blood of one who loved yo* 
If you have it. let it be revealed, since **»#* 
out it I do not talk with you of your dead* I 

Now I drew the talisman from its hidins 
place and held it towards her. 

" Give it me," she said. 

I was about to obey, when somethiw 
seemed to warn me not to do so. 

*' Nay." I answered. " he who lent 
this carving for a while, charged me tna^ 
except in emergency to save others, ' * jj 
wear it night and day until I returned 
to his hand, saying that if I parted 1'°**^ 
fortune would desert me. I did not bcl» e ' 
and tried to be rid of it. whereon death 
near to me from a snake, such a sna>ce lrf j 
I see you wear about you. which ^ oU Vlfl 
has poison in its fangs, if of another son. 
Ayesha." „*, 

Draw ne 
" Man. be not afraid." 

So I rose from my chair and knelt 
her. hoping secretly that no one wool ^ 
me in that ridiculous position which j 
most unsuspicious might misinterpret 



she said." andletmel 00 * 



admit, however, that it proved to 
compensations, since even through the j 
I saw her marvellous eyes better * 
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The Truth About 

Marriage 

'* conveyed in a new volume in a plain yet 
'enified manner which mutt appeal to all 
^ n °U«-minded people. ThU remarkable book 
»n authoritative treatise on a subject which 
/** P*rplexed the mind of mankind. While it 
obviously intended for those who are married 
contemplate marriage, there is not a page in 
jjjfcook that could harm the youngest reader : 

*y sentence being a clean expression. 
a( ' < * eal » with the psychological and sociological side 

*M tKi ed '' fe " 11 P°' nts out ,n * pit-alls of unhappiness 
| w* certain way to obtain and increase perfect 
ta"* ''''ss. It is an extraordinary guide to engaged 
s^^Jj^ly married couples, and those who have been 
IW for some time yet have not succeeded in more 
rubbing along together." 

V f »Uowio« U a. .bbr..i«!ed .ynop.i. of the work. 

t?^^"" 1 ' i It. Oblications and PriviUe..." by MONA 
i*' * ■ P™**— ***■• Thome. Holme., the wall- 
Police Court MiMionar,. r rice 2s. 6 J., post froe : - 

c HApTlf >— P««Pl« marry. 

(.|J?lTKR 1 1. -Marriage In other lands. 

iL K 111 - — Wn,n *° niaxry.— Haste and disaster 
~Boy and girl marriages — Danger in delay — The 

CHaif S ard lover— Growing old together. 

Tu K IV. —Whom to marry. — Play mates— 
/wugbtmates— Workmates— Core in selection— 
J* born not to marry — Instinct v. reason — Age 

CHa^rs? 1 st> r coap^i. 

V.— The mating time.— Autumn weddings 
Tr'treude talk* — I he perfect lover— Reticence — 
^*<"pui frankness — Little rifts — Honour and humour 
, pJ"C*P'ng each other's temper — Married flirts — 
Wt s^ojylCai consideration. 
nA PTEk VI.-Tne 
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^"'ty- Personal 




****** • 

^.rttk VII. -Th« waiting time.— Pain 



holy bond*.— The marriage 

ty — Pre-marital influences — 
Transmitted tendencies — 
Doctors' dilemmas — 
ho is to blame? 

means 



— Disease means death — I he simple life — 
CXl *- Washing -Feeding— Working— Playing 
.. re P a r»tion — Courage and rashness — I he 
^A^S" 1 business— W, 



..omen whe 
ER vin By their frutu 



ring o 
pain — 
th and 

of 



rTrear-Tbe natural 
^erdice-Twil.ght si 

JJe. y "~ ,f a cb,ld »houia cnoose— ine can to 
5 ,Urt «y— The rights of childhood— The privileges 
Cr| *"ty*? t *** i ~ Tbe * anc, ' ,v of ".other hood— Social 

^^"""'ural law s — Separation — The effect on 
■22" c *> — Hardships on women applicants — Man * 
'u«m lna ' ,he woman's tragedy— Divorce • 
G d ^"":'-*>wering the standard — Divorce in other 
P^ssOsilstfa end probabilities in English 

alt., * —The perfect union. — I be triple 
Mind, body, and estate — Love at first 



Lourting days — The great unknown— Vam- 
T'rue mates— Poverty at the door - Fools' 
^*«»-Wttr spendings- Married 
•ea^M rnamages — Marriage a 



ft**** 
•o, 



women's salary 
career — Home 



« for 



Si 



poll froo Met in plain h.vapp»r, of 
""■•""is. oar readtr, should frtd a 
°l<»d,rfor 2,. 6d. to th, oddrei, fcelot. 
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had clone before, and something of the pure 
outline of her classic face, also the fragrance 
of her hair was wonderful. 

She took the talisman in her hand and 
examined it closely. 

" I have heard of this charm, and it is 
true that the thing has power," she said, 
" for I can feel it running through my 
veins, also that it is a shield of defence to 
him who wears it. Yes, and now I under- 
stand what perplexed me somewhat, 
namely, how it came about that when you 
vexed me into unveiling — but let that 
matter be. The wisdom was not your own, 
but another's, that is all. Yes, the wisdom 
of one whose years have borne him beyond 
the shafts that fly from woman's eyes, the 
ruinous shafts that bring men to doom and 
nothingness. Tell me, Allan, is this the 
likeness of him who gave it you ? " 

" Yes, O Ayesha, the very picture, as I 
think, carved by himself, though he said 
that it is ancient, and others tell that it 
has been known in the land for centuries." 

" So, perchance, has he," she answered 
drily, " since some of our company live long. 
Now tell me this wizard's name. Nay, 
wait awhile, for I would prove that indeed 
you are his messenger with whom I may 
talk about the dead, and other things. O 
Allan. You can read Arabic, can you not ? " 

" A little," I answered. 

Then from a stool at her side she took 
paper, or rather papyrus, and a reed pen, 
and on her knee wrote something on the 
sheet which she gave to me folded up. 

*' Now tell me the names," she said, 
" and then let us see if they tally with 
what I have written, for, if so, you are a 
true man, not a wanderer or spy." 

" The principal names of this doctor are 
ZikaH, the Opener of Roads, the ' Thing- 
that-should-never-have-been-born I ' " I 
answered. 



" Read the writing. Allan." 

I unfolded the sheet and read Arabic 
words which meant " Weapons ; CleaV**' 
of Rocks; One at whom dogj bark an« 
children wail." 

" The last two are near enough," sh« 
said, " but the first is wrong." 

" Nay, Ayesha, since in this xna B 5 
tongue Zikali means ' Weapons,' " intellig" 
ence at which she clapped her hands a* * 
merry girl might do. " The man," I *" eot 
on, " is without doubt a great doctor. 
who sees and knows things that others can- 
not, but I do not understand why tW 
token carved in his likeness should ha* 
power, as you say it luts." 

" Because with it goes his spirit, ° 
Allan. Have you never heard of t°* 
Egyptians, a very wise people, who, ** 
I remember, declared that man has 
Ka, or Double, a second self, that «** 
dwell in their statues or be sent *** 
away ? " 

I answered that I had heard this. 

" Well, the Ka of this Zikali goes 
that hideous image of him, which is perhap* 
why you have come safe through m*"' 
dangers, and why I seemed to dream 
much of him last night also. Say n °*' 
what does Zikali want of me whose po** 
he knows very well ? " 

" An oracle, the answer to a riddle 
Ayesha." 

" Then set it out another time. So 
desire to see the dead, and this old ^w** 
who is a home of wisdom, desires an or *~, 
from one who is greater than he. 
And what are you, or both of you. pref*^ 
to pay for these boons ? Know, Allan. tb» 
I am a merchant who sell my favours d«**' 
Tell me. then, will you pay ? " 

" I think that it depends upon the P" ^ 
I answered cautiously. " Set out 
price, O Ayesha." 







the 
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( hteMixjUf Ul Qua. <e</4UjUvyf 

0yf in one evening I discovered the secret of a good memory, and 
6 months increased my business £20,000 by means of 

>.. ROTH Memory Course 

The Popular Course at a Popular Price 



* I fi "">' that >< 'S only sir. short months 

hrst '»et David M. Koth, the .amous memory 
^ »n<l learned from his course — in one evening 
^ "> nuke my memory do wonderful things, 
"hat -T ever <ircamr< ^ was possible. 



" I tell you, Mr. Jones, il is a great earl 
that pour in every day from every c orner < 
when I think how nmple this method is 
anions those who need il so badly have 
such a thing couM exist." 



nd ho* lew p aee l a 



_ ">eeting, which has meant so much to roe The Roth Cour»e 

w -it mt - 1,. — k. . [ .l _ it i tV,mt I i^m.M nn i k.. 



U* ....... ...... IIIULII , '■' 

, h** »t a luncheon of the RoUry Club, where 
»2" n Rave one of his remarkable memory de- 
np,^ "*- 1 »** de«cribe it' by quoting a 

- 0f p " acc-unt of a similar exhibition : 
■*•»-.*• 150 members of the Rotary Club at a luncheon 
r?° < L °v'« left with 1 he slightest douU that Mr Roth 
" c.aime.1 (n him. 
*«W. .J*™ "axted by asking sixty of lh.ne present to 

TZ. ,h «~'lve» by — 

requested a 



in my business, to a decree 
that I would not have believed poa>ible. And all in ax months «■ 
I kiitnv it was the Roth Course thai did it, because I cannot 
account for the chance in my whole l-u*iness life in any other 



9*3 

. *r 



— I to him. Then he waved them 

' 'BBs~!7aL^L' * n * c *"' > " ,h * blackboard to write 
rrm^ Tr* arms, sentence*, and mottoes on numbered 
'li™*»"while silting with his back in I be wriier and 
« b, B B '** Positions by oral report. After this he was 
MUCS^' members to let! what was written down in 
fcT^* •quarts, and fare the entire list without a 



The cold fact is that my new grip oa business came in the si* 
rhort months from the time 1 took upthe Roth Memorr Courts. 

In that brief period — and my cashier will vouch for this— I 
increased my sales by x 10,000- and this in war-time, when 
hug* holes were being made in business confidence and buying 

Mn 

The reason stands out prominently. Mr. Roth has given me 
a firmer mental grasp of business tendencies, a better balanced 
judgment, a keener foresight and the ability to act swiftly and 
surely that I neser possessed before. 

His lessons hare taught me to see clearly ahead, and how to 



then singled oat and called by 
he had been introduced, who in 
mats and had mixed w.th other* 



1 the sixty 



them most in > alia am 



Mr. Rolh 



» a meeting that 1 

Road 10 Better Memory, 
anemory building since that time see 
I can now go into a room with frnn. y~ 
* a "nL^lt "our from bei->g introduced to them — 
month— recall their names instantly wherever 



Vie, 

' Swam 



ke 

jo to 



me than 



Bras— ^ — — 1 — » » * ■ imi luinvi intoni 
« ~*r-*«ardly ] niey meet them again. 

^•e»iev»b»? lS * °" ,T °°* wSo "** W •«'«"«« 

RSat? 1 * k, ' m H " ,h « d ~ k « Mr R <* n '» 

S-TT*--". some of the finer .mint, in Mr. Roth's 

rf u «- ""where with names and business facts, and 

manager of the 

J7'*»*"V- He says .— 

,h * i"*™* thiae in a nutshell : Mr. Roth has a 
hlS «?t_' "™ ' V*"**- '* 'impl*. and easy 

I?m»i a * ^ rI with one boar a day of pea. rice 

"*—k ' care who he is-can improve hi* Memory 
freW-T^*** a good Memory in si, monthv' 
axHat. " »nd io.p r.r j pan of it i«," r r,linue.l the 
■a a s H r a f. f w*y all say substantially the same thing. 
s^*> th. J_ 'moo letters from Roth enthusiasts received 
' ' ■y,*** < y> days — selected at random from many 
~ '«! in glowing terms what the R-th method 
• *• Many way*, and how qnkkJy and de- 
Hu ' « mastered the big idea. 

SS^'w^T'* * ,h « I«wral ivpe of three letters i> 
_75l th.-;— «j mm*th« ago from C. I-ouis Allen, who at 
, ^ 'lv, «f the Psrene Manufacturing C^Mpany, 

• ngu'«mw- Heaaya: 



1 b> 



l&i h 

r '"nisxt. Vsssalty I 

•XaXf'T. hwt this Was heea noUiiar. hm ~aa» 
C ^ way tkroweh. 1 have derived m.n-h Wft, 
■■V m *°?' w « »* <nurtKtf na and (arrl that t shall 
ratarXs™*!™"" "T ■ !■ Try. That is the l»M patt 
mtZ^Zy** of aa maa i t y tot 



visualise conditions in more exact 
remember things the instant I 
transactions. 

In cons-qttenre, I have been able to 
opportunities that before would have slipped by and I 
of reach by the time I woke np. 

Yon see the Roth Course ha* done vastly snore fo 
Iraching me how to remember names and facer, and 
numbers. It hit done more than make 
talker. It has done more than give ase < 

It has given me a greater /na w -i in all the conduct of my 
basins**. 

Mr. Roth's course has endowed me with a new bari-vess 
/rrr/rv/rrv. It has made me a keener observer. It has given 
me a new sense of proportion and value*. It hat given - * 
visualisation, which, after all, is the tree basis of business 

Do yort not think yoa rax n*e this Roth Memory Coarse in 
business * It doesn't cost a penny to try it out. And yoa 
will vote that jo*, (which I know yon wilt scad evenlnrdly) the 
best investment you ever made. 

Vsc-ma Jr.va* 

Standard Art Rook Co. I^d., the 
1 M. mory Coarse, of the result, once yaw 
• \ —•"■ row' °" n hoeae how easy it is to 
double, ye*, irinle, your memory power in a few short boxers, 
tliat they are willing to send the course on fiee examination. 

DON'T Me/IO AMY MONCY 

Merely write a post-card and the crwa pl a te roxrr** arm be 
sent, all chsrgea r 
satisherl, send it back any time w 
owe nothing. 

Bos, if you are as xr]ra**«d as are |> 
and woosen who have usad the cost 
payment. Von take no risk and h 
write now before thin remarkable orS 



puVish^heTosh^M.^o: 
have an opportunity to see in | 



'» If you are not swesreiy 
Ithia three days and yon will 



iherasasads nf other men 
e. sexrd only war. a* Ml 
re everything to gain, so 

is withdrawn. 



HaUswal Beniaeat ragei Perseeml IVficwwcy Dryd. 9S» 
THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO.. LTD. 
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Weekly Best & Brightest of Story Papers 2 



LONG COMPLETE NOVEL 

every week 



LOVE STORIES by RUBY M. AYBES 

and other famous authors 
ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 



BEAUTY HINTS COOKING RECIPES 



FORTHCOMING 

FAMOUS F I L 

EASY PRIZE COMPET 



GREAT LOVE-ROMANCE 



By 



Words & Music of a FAMOUS CHOB^ 

" THE FAMILY READER," 35, SURREY STREET, STRAND, * C ' 
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How to sum people up from their Looks 







Little Signs that Reveal Character at a Glance- 
Plain as Print when you Know How to Read Them 



NE evening a few months ago I move him. It is a!l as clear as a book 
happened to be in my club after when you know the simple alphabet of 

signs that spell out a man's character 
and his mental traits — an alphabet that 

is surprisingly easy to learn. 

" From a strictly business standpoint," 
John went on, " I consider this knack of 
judging people at sight about the biggest 
thing I ever picked up in my life. And 
yet learning it was a matter of only a few 



i dinner ; whom should 1 run into 
Ut my old friend John Cogan. 

bu • r talI< g ra du.illy veered round to 
j^ness, but no ordinary " shop talk "— 
[«• . n found myself getting a new point 
^'ew on meeting and dealing with 

.John 



Cogan is called practical. Me 
4 j thoroughgoing business man, and spare half-hours while smoking my after - 
h.- a good salesman. So he took dinner cigar. 

u Maybe you've heard of Dr. K. M. H. 
Blackford, who for years has made a 
business ol analysing character from 
appearances. One of the big agricultural 



*°mewhat by surprise when he told 
Apropos of a big deal that he had 
.Put through — that in the last few 
ths he had learned more about get- 



°n with people and about selling implement companies paid Dr. Blackford 
^ l " all his previous years of cx- 

l , **ked him how. " By learning how 
t)^. Ca d ' people — from their faces, from 
Outward appearance ; how to look 
M(i* n ^ through them, instead of merely 
was his answer. 

hr . ,* 1 I have learned about judging 
^ John continued, "has already 

^* v * * 1Cr cent- to my sales, and you 
\ v e always done fairly well. I can 
V UK rru 7 n round now that 1 u^ed to fail 
s «mply beca use I can size them 



^ ij ght and tell just how to get at 
"^L^hcther to start right away with 
^b*i??* ° r open up in a roundabout way, 
H Wi „ C,r w *»k points are, what kind of 
make the best appeal to each 
*vhat facts or arguments will 



a record salary for choosing employees — 
because of Dr. Blackford's ability to tell 
from an applicant's looks whether he had 
the stuff to make good, and what kind of 
a job he would fit into best. Instead of 
being guided by an applicant's record, 
or experience, or references. Dr. Black- 
ford judged his good points and bad 
]>oints, his ability and dependability, 
entirely from what she could see of him 
while taking his application. Other big 
firms have also paid her big fees for 
doing similar work. 

" I had read and heard enough about 
Dr. Blackford's work." he continued. * to 
convince me that this was something 
1 wanted to learn. I made careful in- 
quiries. I found that this individual 
had taught the knack of judging to 
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thousands of men and women— from 
ambitious clerks up to the managers of 
large companies." 

I have known John Cogan for years, 
fie isn't a man who lets mere enthusiasm 
run away with him. Results are the 
only things that count with him. But 
there was one point I didn't get— how 
so busy a man as John Cogan had found 
time to take lessons from Dr. Blackford 
or anyone else. 

"Nothing of the sort," he exclaimed 
when I asked him. " Dr. Blackford has 
arranged the whole thing into seven 
simple, quick, and easy lessons in printed 
form — a sort of pocket course for busy 
people, one that they can read and study 
after dinner at home, in the train, or at 
any other time or place. The lessons 
are so simple and interesting that they 
are more like a pastime than a study. 
My first evening on those lessons was 
a real pleasure. And the practical re- 
sults began to show immediately — that 
first evening gave me pointers that I 
began to find useful the very next day. 
The rest was merely a matter of a little 
more practice." 

• • • • • 

I took John Cogan's suggestion and 
wrote for the lessons. That was about 
three months ago. Now I've learned 
the knack of reading people from the 
outward signs — of telling what a man 
or woman is like from what they look 
like. 

He didn't paint it a bit too strong — 
either the simplicity of it, or the practical 
everyday value of knowing how to judge 
people, instead of relying on mere hap- 
hazard impressions about them. Thanks 
to those seven easy lessons, I can now 
tell almost the minute I lay eyes on 
people how to make them my friends, 
in either a business or social way — how 
to talk to them, how to influence them 
to the best advantage. Also I can tell 
at a glance whom I can trust and whom 
I can't. The first time I see a man — 
or woman either — I know more about 



him than many of his friends do aft £ 
years of acquaintance. On top of • 
this, those lessons have taught me 
about myself than I ever knew before-j* 
and when you come right down to 1 
mighty few of us ever really know ou£ 
selves, to say nothing of others. l j 
my mind, those two points are two 
the biggest factors in any kind of * 
or business — knowing yourself 
knowing others. No wonder Mr. L» 
Hawley wrote as follows : — 

"If I had known years ago what^ 
have learned already from Dr. Bl* c 
ford's Course, the knowledge would i>* 
been worth a thousand times the p r 
of these lessons to me." 

SEND NO MONEY 

•ft, 

Next to the ability to read and w'V^j 
I can't think of anything more P ract [,<i 
and useful to any man or woman .* 
this easily-acquired ability to '' te Zji 
others. From selling all kinds of g ^, 
to addressing a jury or winning 
a Board of Directors, from cho°*.' 
friends to keeping them — in any ^ 
of contact with others, social or bus" . 
—the ability to judge people at a g^ 
is a tremendous advantage ; wh» e 
lack of it is a tremendous handicap* 

That's why I say that what V^Z* 
from Dr. Blackford's seven -lesson Co j 
in Character is certainly worth & p 
times 3 ox to anyone who will se" 
it and read it - 

Not a penny do you pay until 
see the lessons, and then only »' 
are satisfied with your bargain. . 

s b% 



You can keep them three day* y 
deciding. Then if you can't se ^ 
worth in them, return them to tn« 
Ushers, and they cost you nothing-^ 
matter what you think of the ^p* 
after you look them over, 
lose on a generous offer h ^o^i 
Merely write a postcard— no ^ 
necessary, nothing but your nan- 
address — to the ^ 

National Business and Personal Efficiency (Blackford's W 1 ' 

THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., LTD. 
6o, Chancery Lane, W.C.a 

Hmturwr. u>, *oai»o* »> ■ at 
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HOUSEWORK WITHOUT LABOUR 



TRUSTLESS DUSTING 

AXD 

PERFECT POLISHING 



BEFORE O-Cedar Mops 
were ured. the operation 
of keeping polished floors clean 
was hard and tedious ; first 
sweeping with a broom, after- 
wards cleining and polishing 
on handsand knees. then taking 
from the ledges the dust dis- 
turbed in the process. 



Now one simply takes an 

0€feM°P 

BRITISH MADE 
at any odd moment. 



It gathers up all the dust, 
polishing; the surface at 
the same time. 



SAVES TIME 
WORK MONEY 



OHaimaiU of all Siorti, 
II arJtmartmrm , rle. 
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